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PBEFACE 

The writers, in giving these pages to the public, think 
it almost needless to state that they have made no 
attempt at a model of pure English style, nor at what 
is commonly called ''a monument of scientific re- 
search/' but have merely written down the impres- 
sions they derived from a fairly long and very pleasant 
sojourn in some of the beautiful islands of Central 
and Western Polynesia, and the amusement they got 
out of the quaint manners and customs of the natives. 
As no diary was kept during their travels, but only 
copious notes taken at intervals, dates must be read 
approximately. Although the following pages have 
been practdcaUy written by only one of the two 
travellers, yet the work has been published under the 
joint authorship of both, as the other gave many 
valuable hints and suggestions during the writing of 
the same. 
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CHAPTER I 

Leave Knglanci — ^ArriTal in San Frandflco— A plague scare — Clnbe-— 
Biacoyeiy of the Tnjpie Bird — Departtue — Crew and fellow- 



SsATED one day in a cosy comer of a London club, 
we were chatting together and watching with disgust 
the sleet and snow whirling about outside and making 
the pavements about as pleasant to walk on as a snipe- 
bog after a heavy rain. The conversation happened 
to turn on a recent book of South Sea Island stories, 
and I remarked that I wished I was out there now 
instead of in this climate. " Well, why not go ? " 
said Albert. ^* You know you have been ordered to go 
a sea- voyage ; and you were just now bewailing that a 
hackneyed voyage ont on a P. and 0. steamer was 
about as dull and uninteresting a thing as one could 
wish to do, and also that there was such a beastly 
sameness about steamship travelling that whether 
one spent a month or so going out to China or 
Australia, or backwards and forwards on a Channel 
steamer, made very little difference. Now, here's your 
chance to get off the beaten track Til come too, as 
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-r b'live- nothing -particular to do. We'll go out and 
see if these romantic tales woven round * the balmy 
isles of the South Seas' by ancient and modem 
writers are any less 'embroidered' than the usual 
run of travellers' yams." 

This was the beginning of the idea. It quickly 
developed until, one cold and blustering day in March, 
we found ourselves on that great leviathan of the seas, 
the Oceanic, bound for New York, and thence across 
the vast continent of America to San Francisco. 
There we hoped to find, at that great meeting-point 
^^ of the West and East, some means of getting down to 
these far-oflf islands of Western Polynesia. 

We reached New York after rather a tempestuous 
voyage, which made even our huge " floating city " 
(down one of whose funnels, they say, two tramway 
cars can run abreast and leave plenty of head-room 
for the outside passengers) move about in a distinctly 
lively fashion. So gigantic is this vessel that, although 
we carried one thousand steerage passengers, we 
should never have known they were on board if one 
day we had not gone round with the captain at 
" ship's inspection " — a matter of two hours' hard 
work, doing it as quickly as possible. New York was 
several degrees worse than London, with a foot of 
snow on the ground and a young blizzard howling and 
whistling down the streets ; so we were not sorry to 
leave next day. We got safely to San Francisco after 
an exceedingly cold and tiring journey. 
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We went right through except for a wait of five 
hours in Chicago, where, owing to the snow, our train 
missed the connection. It was midnight when we 
got there, and the temperature was considerably 
below zero : so I sympathised with Albert's remark 
that there was not much "romance'' about this, 
and that he did not understand we were bound 
on an Arctic expedition. To add to our discomfort, 
we had to hang about this strange town for the five 
hours we were there with no ** pied-A-terre" to go 
to, which even the thrilling sight of the highest 
buildings in the world did not quite make up for. 

On arrival at San Francisco we put up at that 
excellent hostelry, " The Palace," and set about trying 
to ascertain what would be the best way to get down 
to Tahiti ; and, as might be expected, discovered that 
nearly all the information we obtained in London was 
absolutely incorrect. Albert was indecently pleased 
at my diacomfiture. and said it jolly weU served me 
right for the hours I had kept him standing in 
^hip «.d oth« offlce,. nlng inquiries «.cl 
keeping him away from his beloved club and easy- 
chair. We could not even find out what sort of 
money they used out there : all that we discovered 
was there was no bank, French money was very Uttle 
used, English money they would not take, American 
dollars they turned up their noses at; and if you 
brought out any sort of a draft, you had to hawk 
it round amongst the stores on the off chance of 
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finding some trader who happened to want such a 
thing and who believed that it was not a forgery. 
At length, in a little office down near the docks, we 
discovered a small French firm who had a line of 
sailing brigantines which sailed once a month — small 
vessels, of about 600 tons, and of a pretty " tough " 
description ; the next one did not go for a fortnight, 
so we had plenty of time to lounge about and enjoy 
that very cosmopolitan city, which we did thoroughly. 
We soon discovered friends, who put us up at the 
principal clubB and did their best to try and give 
US a good time. They have two big clubs in San 
Francisco, the Bohemian and the Union, whose houses 
would do credit to any London dub. The Bohemian 
is particularly handsome, and its walls are covered 
with very fine pictures. But we spent most of our 
time at 4 small club, called the University, which 
is chiefly kept up by the young men — the " sports," 
as they are called in this part of the world — and 
where they have the most delicious oyster cocktails 
imaginable; perhaps the reader does not know 
what an oyster cocktail is, and if so, the sooner 
he finds out the better for him. We were lucky 
enough to arrive just in time for the first drag- 
hunt under the auspices of the Burlingame Club; 
and considering what a short time it is since they 
had started the game, they had some very creditable 
mounts, and most of the people were turned out 
very well. We went out several times to their 
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pleasant club-house and grounds, a few miles firom 
the city; it is very like Sanelagh or Hurlingham, 
and very well done. San Francisco— so the inhabitants 
say — is a " nice, free, open town," and we found it so. 
The streets always seem crowded, especially at night. 
There is a large district in this town called China 
Town, in which ten or fifteen thousand of these 
celestials live. One evening we thought we would 
go round and visit it, and B. J., an English ac- 
quaintance we had discovered out there, and who 
had constituted himself our ^' guide, philosopher, and 
friend,'' came with us. When we got into the 
district we were surprised to see most of the 
streets deserted, and presently we encountered a 
cordon of police drawn across one of them ; 
they made no objection, however, to our passing 
through, which we did, and went on wandering about 
through narrow slums and looking into dirty Uttle 
opium dens, where the people were lying on two 
rows of shelves, one above the other, round a room 
about ten feet square. We visited the gorgeous 
Joss House, which they say is the finest out of China ; 
and after wandering about, and being half suffocated 
by every variety of stink, we eventually came across 
another cordon of police, passed through it, and 
so home. We were rather puzzled to know what the 
police were doing there, but discovered by next 
moming^s papers. The first thing we saw in double 
headlines was ''The Black Death in China Town — 
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stringent sanitary precautions — cordon of police 
drawn round the infected district/' etc. We 
tihought it was particularly obliging of the police 
to let us through the cordon without telling us any- 
thing about this/ but came to the conclusion that, 
this being a £ree and independent country, it was 
"Every man for himself and God for us alL" We 
were sitting in the dub next day, relating our ex- 

having a carbolic bath, when one of our firiendB 
quietly remarked, with a smile, " I guess you need not 
feel scared, for I'll tell you about tlus little rig," and 
he then went on to explain that the political party at 
present in power in the city got $200,000 voted for 
plague precautions in case it arrived there. Well, the 
money remained locked up, and they sat round it 
itching to get hold of it; but they could not very 
well do this without some plausible pretext, so one 
bright spirit suggested they should have a little 
plague scare of their own ; and the " Heathen Chinee '' 
having no vote, they considered he would be a good 
victim. They got the city health officer to report 
a suspected case of plague to them in China Town, 
drew a cordon of police, as we had seen, around a 
piece of the district, and immediately appointed about 
two hundred of their friends and supporters as sani- 
tary inspectors, at $50 per week each, presumably 
for as long as the $200,000 lasted. We cheered 
up at this explanation, and did not think any more 
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about it then, bnt later on we had good reason to 
remember this little scheme. 

We noticed out here that the most popular cham- 
pagne in every bar, and elsewhere, was " Mumm '' ; 
and an acquaintance of ours, a wine merchant, told 
us the reason. It appears that when a '* citizen" 
is three parts intoxicated he may not be able to 
pronounce such difScult words as, say, ''Deutz and 
Gelderman," or " Perier Jouet," but even at his last 
gasp is able to stutter out '' Mumm." 

We spent most of our time in the usual way these 
"sports" amuse' themselves — that is, eating and 
drinking and playing poker, varied by a drive now 
and again over to Burlingame or round the Golden 
Gate Park in one of our friends' coaches, until the 
day arrived for our departure. When we got down 
to the wharf we had some difficulty in finding our 
vessel, the Tropic Bird. Nobody seemed to know 
anything about her, and cared less. At length we 
were pointed out three masts rising above the quay- 
side, and on going there found our craft. She was so 
low in the water that her hull did not show up 
above the side of the dock ; she was painted a dingy 
white, and looked as if she might almost have been 
dung on to the davite of the big steamflhips near 
her. Half of her decks were piled high with lumber, 
and she had a sort of raised poop-deck aft As I said 
before, she was only about 600 tons, and did not look 
it: in fact, she appeared the most rickety sort of 
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crafb that you can well imagine in which to make a 
voyage of 4000 miles without sighting land, through 
one of the most lonely parts of the great Pacific 
There were a few seedy, uncouth-looking individuals 
on board, who seemed as if they had been picked up 
haphazard out of the slums. These we were told 
were the crew. Well, we were in for it now and 
could not draw back, so had to make the best of 
things. We found one of our San Francisco friends, 
a merchant in a considerable way of business, on 
board to see us oflf, and presently he introduced us 
to the captain, a little, wizened, grey-haired man with 
a big slouch hat, and a suit of clothes which looked as 
if it might have been part of the original outfit of the 
ship. We did not get on board until the last minute — 
in £Mt, they were waiting for us ; so in a few minutes 
a little tug came puiB&ng alongside, when we cast 
off, and she took us in tow. Just at this moment 
B. J. came tearing down with his portly form moist 
with perspiration to see us off, but he had only time 
to hail us fEurewell and throw a couple of packs of 
cards on board* We soon got towed out through 
the Golden Gates, where, by the by, the Americans 
have now some very fine modem forts with the latest 
quick-firing guns mounted. 

We now began to look about us, and went down 
below to inspect our quarters, which consisted of a 
wretched little cabin, with a long table going down 
the middle with two hard benches on each side 
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of it. Opening out of this were several dark boxes, 
dignified by the name of cabins. I was lucky enough 
to secure one of the biggest on board, which, as these 
yessels carry the French mail to Tahiti, was reserved 
in the contract for the French officials going down 
tiiere. This was nothing to boast of, but a great deal 
better than some of the others. We had not much 
inducement to stop down there long, and, getting on 
deck, we found that we were well outside and the tug 
was preparing to cast off. The first thing we noticed 
was that the whole of the crew, which only comprised 
six A.B.'s., were drunk ; as a matter of fact, it took 
them twelve hours to get sail on the vessel. On the 
whole we did not see much prospect of coming back 
alive ; but the captain, who came up at this moment, 
assured us this was nothing — ^it was quite the usual 
thing for his crew, whom he picked up fresh for each 
voyage (and very " firesh " this lot were), to be in this 
condition when they started. 

Now to describe our fellow-passengers, who were 
four, besides our two selves and our servant. The 
first man we noticed was an extraordinary-looking 
little man in a black frock-coat much the worse for 
wear, and a black silk skull-cap, a small pointed beard, 
and a magnificently-twirled moustache. He prome- 
naded ceaselessly up and down the piece of deck (for 
it ivds only a piece of deck, most of the proper deck 
being piled high with lumber) in a nervous, jerky 
manner. Presently, when he came near me, I ven- 
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tared to address him. He looked up at me vdth 
two bird-like eyes, shrugged his shoulders, smiled 
sweetly, and informed me in French that he did 
not speak EnglisL This poor chap was destined 
to have a Uvely time during the thirty days we were 
at sea. The next passenger we came across was a 
half-bred Tahitian, who informed us that he lived 
in New Orleans, and that, his father having died, he 
was going down to Tahiti to look after his share of 
the property. He had the most extraordinary capacity 
for expectoration of any man I ever came across, and 
as he did most of this in the cabin he did not look 
as if he would be any acquisition to the voyage. He 
was very confidential, and, soon after I spoke to him, 
took me on one side and pulled out of his pocket 
a photograph of a damsel, who, he informed me, was 
his sweetheart, and was anxiously awaiting his return 
to New Orleans to get married. The other two 
passengers were a couple of Calitbmian boys, about 
seventeen or eighteen years old, who probably 
had been a bit too lively in San Francisco, and 
had been sent by their fathers for a sea voyage to 
cool off. 

As for the crew, we had many nationalities repre- 
sented — an American skipper, a Russian mate, a 
big, burly, surly-looking chap, a German second mate, 
a broken-down South Sea Island trader, who had 
spent most of his time in the '' blackbirding " business 
and other less reputable concerns, as we later on 
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learned, a Japanese cook, an old English ^'blae- 
jacket/' two Kanakas, and an Irishman — so we were 
a fsdr oUa pod/rida. Shall I ever forget our first meal 
on board ? Salt fish of the saltest, salt kegged beef — 
which was so tough it was literally a fact I absolutely 
could not cut it — and a pudding. We discovered the 
only liquor they carried on board was claret, brandy, 
and vermouth, and this ran out before the end of 
the voyage, so it was lucky we brought our own, as 
well as a fsix stock of tinned things. Soon after 
we sat down, the captain suddenly smote the table 
with his homy fist, and exclaimed, ^' By gosh ! I 
have forgotten the pigs and the sheep," — this was 
pleasant, especially with the sample of kegged beef 
in front of us. 

The Frenchman was the most amusing man at 
table. I do not believe he had ever been out of 
his dear boulevards in all his life until he came 
on this trip. When any fresh plate of food was 
handed to him by the dirty Tahiti boy who was 
our sole steward, he used first to look at' it, then 
take it up and smell it, then turn to the steward and 
say in an injured tone, "Qu'est que c'est que 5a?'* 
The boy generally took no notice, but passed smilingly 
away. He then used to turn to me or Albert, and 
remark, "On ne voit pas 9a k Paris." On one occasion 
he took up a piece of bread, and looking at it care- 
fully for some time, said to the captain, "Nous 
donnons 9a aux ^l^phants au Jardin des Plantes k 
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Paris." Luckily the captain did not understand a 
word he said, or there might have been trouble. I 
asked him how he managed to travel in the States 
without speaking English, and told him he ought 
to learn. He was mo8t indignant, and gave me 
to understand that a real French patriot would 
scorn to speak any language but his own, and then 
turned to the Tahitian, who spoke French, as they 
do down there, and began dilating on his troubles 
and adventures while voyaging through the States, 
and generally abusing the Americans like pickpockets, 
saying they were little better than savages, and a 
few other nice personalities, — all of which the Tahitian 
very kindly repeated to the captain and the two 
American boys directly we got on deck. This began 
the trouble, as he continually used to be talking 
in this strain to the Tahitian, who as invariably on 
the first opportunity translated it to the Americans ; 
so they began a regular persecution of our little 
Mend. Not being able to speak French, they could 
not bandy words with him ; so they retaliated in the 
form of practical jokes. 



CHAPTER II 

life on board — ^ DrejfiiB " — ^A oquall — ^The DoldnuuB — ArriTal 

at Papeete — More plague scare. 

The first night when we went to bed we discovered 
another little attraction we had not counted on, 
which was that the ship was full of cockroaches and 
copra bugs. I kiUed ten that night in my cabin. 
Directly our French friend saw one he gave a scream 
and rushed up on deck, gesticulating like a windmill, 
and telling us that in the Messageries Maritimes 
steamers such things existed not. That night, or 
rather a night or two afterwards, the American boys 
carefully put four or five between his sheets, which 
he did not discover until he got into bed with them. 
I never heard a man get out of his cabin in such a 
hurry. He woke me up out of a sound sleep, and I 
thought we were sinking, or the ship was on fire, 
or some one had discovered some firesh meat, or some- 
thing else equally startling. Affcer this he slept on 
deck every night, always in the same firock-coat and 
the same celluloid collar ; it was our firm belief he 
changed neither during the whole of the voyage, day 
or night Well, this little joke being such a success. 
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the boys thought they would try a few more to 
liven up the voyage. By the by, he was the most 
cautious individual about his movements. If you 
asked him where he was going, or where he had 
come from, or what he was going to do, he invariably 
shrugged his shoulders and looked very mysterious ; 
so we were divided in our opinion as to whether he 
was Dreyfus in disguise or a secret service agent sent 
out by the French Government (who knew we were 
coming out here) to watch our movements. Even- 
tually we got into the habit of calling him " Dreyfus." 
WeU, amongst other peculiarities, Dreyfus, who 
always drank water, had by the side of his plate a box 
of Vichy salts, a modicum of which he put into his 
glass whenever he filled it. One of the boys having 
been carefully provided by a fond mother with a 
small medicine chest, and being in robust health, 
thought it would be a pity to waste the contents, so 
he mixed a nice little dose of ipecacuanha with the 
Frenchman's salts : the effect was very apparent that 
afternoon, and Dreyfus to this day cannot understand 
how he had his sudden return of sea-sickness when 
the sea around was like a mill-pond. 

There was absolutely no place to sit in the ship 
when it rained except on the hard benches at the table 
in the cabin, or under an awning about the size of a 
small table-cloth just over the tiller aft: consequently, 
when we got further south into the rain-squalls, we 
were annoyed, just as we had comfortably seated our- 
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selves in our canvas deck-chairs for an afternoon snooze, 
by having to make a bolt from the rain and throw 
our chairs into the hold to keep them dry. This, by the 
way, did not happen once a day, but perhaps a dozen 
times in certain latitudes, and helped to keep one's 
liver in order. Well, Dreyfus used to come up after 
one of these rain storms, and being too lazy to get 
a chair for himself, would wait till one of us got up 
out of ours to get a match or a book, and then calmly 
appropriate it. This was gall and wormwood to the 
boys ; but as the chairs were the ship's property they 
could not very well object, and they were not able to 
speak French. Well, one day about tea time — ^we 
always had tea on deck — they had their revenge. 
The same thing had happened — a rain squall was 
just over, and we had all got our chairs out from 
the hold. The Frenchman lay " doggo " in the cabin, 
waiting to poimce upon one of ours when he got 
the chance. Presently one of the boys got up 
quite innocently, and emptied the whole of his cup 
of tea into his canvas chair, which did not show 
as the chair was a dirty brown, walked forward, and 
waited. Up comes Dreyfus from the cabin, and 
casually looking out to sea and round the deck, 
promptly ensconces himself in the doctored chair. 
So long as the tea remained warm Dreyfus noticed 
nothing, but presently he began to feel uncomfort- 
able ; finally he got up, saw he had been the victim 
of more persecution, and, with many " sacrSa " and 
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other strange oaths, retired in fury to his cabin. 
Well, the jokes they played on this poor man were 
endless, and certainly helped to relieve the monotony 
of the voyage. 

Our friend the Tahitian used to tell us the most 
astonishing tales about his island, making it out to 
be rather more seductive than the Mohammedan 
paradise. He gave us to understand that he him- 
self was about the most distinguished inhabitant 
on the island after the Governor, — all of which, in 
our innocence, we firmly believed, but had a rude 
awakening soon after our arrival there, when we 
discovered that he had previously left the island 
rather for the island's good than otherwise and to 
save his own skin, and that his stories and descrip- 
tions would have put Ananias to shame in his own 
line of business. 

Day after day we went slowly on under full sail 
and with a fair breeze. I remember well the first 
time a squall struck us. They come like lightning 
down in the tropics, and it would not have much 
mattered if they had come slower, as with our 
crew, wretchedly inadequate in number, it took liter- 
ally hours to take sail off the vessel — even now, when 
they had all returned to the paths of sobriety. 

We had just sat down to dinner (dinner indeed t), 
which we had about 5.30, when the sky became as 
black as ink, and we could scarcely see the way to our 
mouths. The captain rushed on deck, and bellowed 
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his orders in that peculiar language sailors of every 
nationality understand and nobody else. A moment 
after we heard a report like a small cannon, and the 
whole of our top-gallant square sail was split to 
ribbons, and we were almost on our beam ends. She 
was a staunch old boat in spite of her looks, with 
plenty of beam, and had, I believe, been built for the 
Alaska trade in ages gone by ; so nothing further 
happened, although they did not manage to get a 
single sail off the vessel until the squall was almost 
over. We luckily did not get many of these squalls, 
and our track was well out of the typhoon district 
It is a pleasurable experience sailing day after day 
with nothing to think of and none of the vibration 
and smells of the modem steamer ; and what glorious 
tiopical nights we had, when we lay all night on 
deck, with nothing over us except the great vault of 
heaven, out of which shone down the brilliant southern 
cross, and the moon— does it ever look so big and 
bright as on a fine tropical night ? One day was so 
like another that it was difficult to tell how time 
passed. We had a big sheet almanac hanging at one 
end of the cabin, and I am sure, if it had not been for 
scratching off each date as we passed it, we should 
never have realised how the days were slipping away. 
The captain used to come solemnly on deck about 
mid-day with his rusty old sextant and take his 
sights, and show us on the chart about where he 
thought we were — ^that is to say, within twenty miles 
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or 80 ; but what is twenty, or even fifty miles in the 
huge Pacific ? And a naval friend of mine has since 
told me, when I described the rough and ready way 
in which our skipper made his calculations, that he 
could not possibly have been nearer his position than 
this. We had nothing so modem or up to date as 
sweepstakes on the day's run ; but the captain gener- 
ally told us what he thought it was before he took 
his sights, and curious to relate, we generally found 
he was absolutely correct 1 

I have not said much yet about our skipper ; but 
when one got to know him he was really a delightful 
man to talk to and very good-hearted. Some of his 
yams would have made the fortune of an enter- 
prising magazine. 

The most tedious part of the voyage was when we 
got, near the line, into the fiBir-fiuned Doldrums. You 
people who rush about in steamers never notice when 
you get into these great stretches of ocean, which 
from year's end to year's end are rarely ruffled by 
even the softest of breezes, except to say, ''What 
delightful weather we are having," and "How steadily 
the ship is ranning"; but think of us poor devils 
rolling about day after day, the whole ship creak- 
ing and groaning as if in pain, a blazing tropical 
sun overhead, and nowhere to go to get out of the 
way of it except the above-mentioned table-cloth, 
which was only big enough to partially shade three 
people. You feel so helpless, too, knowing you can 
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do nothing except sit and whistle for a breeze ; and 
are not particularly enlivened by the crew telling you 
yams of how they had once been sixty days in the 
Doldnuns, etc. 

Well, everything must have an end, so gradually 
the breeze freshened, beginning by a puff or two 
towards evening each day, till at length we got out of 
the Doldrums into the Trades, and soon after sighted 
on the horizon one of the Marquesas islands. Our 
vessel generally stopped at this group, but did not do 
80 this voyage, owing to all ports on the islands having 
been closed to any vessels coming from the north on 
account of the plague scare. The captain, who was 
part owner of our vessel, was particularly mad about 
this as all the lumber we had on board was for these 
islands, and he had to take it all down to Tahiti, 
where it had to be re-shipped back to the Marquesas, 
a matter of 900 miles each way. About this period 
of the voyage we were followed by shoals of dolphins, 
which used to play all round the bows of the vessel, 
and now and again, out of sheer boredom, we were 
cruel enough to shoot a few of them with our 
revolvers. We often, too, had unexpected visitors 
in the shape of flying fish, which sometimes flew on 
board in considerable numbers. I remember one 
waking me up one afternoon out of a sound sleep on 
deck by blundering right into my lap. 

Our French friend was an enthusiastic fisherman 
with a line, as one could now and again, when the 
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vessel was going slowly, catch fish by trolling in this 
way. One day he came down to the cabin in great 
glee with a large fish, exclaiming, '^Ah! vous avez 
dit que je n'attraperai pas de poissons, regardez un 
pen 1 " His joy was short lived. One of the Ameri- 
can boys asked me to ask him in French to look 
down its mouth, and there, staffed down its throat, 
was a piece of paper on which was written, ^* Vive la 
France ! vive le sport ! " 

A few days after sighting the Marquesas we struck 
the eastern end of the great Paumotu group, and 
passed quite close to Rangiroa island, a low atoll 
with a huge lagoon inside. 

We now began to count the days and hours when 
we should sight the lighthouse at Point Venus, which 
is the only one on the island of Tahiti. At length, 
one evening the captain pointed me out the fedntest 
of faint glimmers on the horizon. *^ There it is,'' he 
said, and now we really felt as if our long voyage 
was come to an end. Next morning at daybreak, 
having been thirty days out, we were close off the 
land. Presently we saw a boat rowing out to us — 
the first boat or sail we had seen since leaving San 
Francisco a month before. In the stem-sheets sat a 
fat Frenchman in a white duck suit, rowed by four 
or five islanders. He was the pilot But, alas ! our 
troubles were not over. He had in his hand a long 
bamboo like a fishing-rod, of which, for the life of us, 
we could not divine the purpose ; but when he got close 
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alongside we discovered, for he stuck a paper into 
the end of it and handed it to the captain, taking 
elaborate care not to touch the ship, at the same 
time telling us we were in quarantine as a suspected 
plaroe ship. Expostulations were in vain. We 
3 told to fill to innam«.ble ™w«, on thi. 
paper, and hand it back to him. The first question 
was, ** Was there any plague in San Francisco when 
you left ? " and so on. There being no cable within 
thousands of miles of Tahiti, they are entirely de- 
pendent upon the truthfulness of the captains of the 
ships arriving, unless they have previous information. 
Having got this paper filled up, he told us we might 
enter the lagoon and lie at the quarantine station 
until the Grovernor had called the Conseil Sanitaire 
t(^ether to decide on our case, and departed, care- 
fully throwing his stick into the sea. 

There are two passages through the reef into the 
Port of Papeete— one from the north, called the 
Grande Passe; and the other from the east, called 
the Passe of Taunoa, or the Little Pass. The first 
one is about 500 metres broad, and the other about 
300. There is a small passage from the west, but 
it can only be used by small boats. The little town 
lies straggling round the shores of this lagoon, and 
behind it towers ridge after ridge of mountains clothed 
in brilliant green and dotted about with cocoa-nut 
palms, the whole being capped by the glorious 
''Diadem,'' a rugged mountain-top, shaped like its 
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name. I think I have never in all my travels seen 
such a beautiful sight It is truly named the Earthly 
Paradise of the Pacific, and no doubt its beauty 
was enhanced to us owing to our long sea-voyage» 
with nothing to see but endless sea, sea, sea» fading 
away into nothingness in the horizon. 

Well, we dropped anchor at the quarantine station 
close to the little islet of Motu-Uta, situated in the 
middle of the lagoon and once a residence of Queen 
Pomare IV., afterwards a leper station, and now for 
the first time used for quarantine purposes, and there 
we waited for two or three hours. Presently back 
came a boat, with, this time, two French gentlemen 
in the stem-sheets, both in uniform ; one turned out 
to be the Government doctor, and the other was the 
captain in command of the artillery on the island, 
come out of curiosity to learn the news. The doctor, 
to our joy, informed us that the passengers could land, 
but no cargo. How they had arrived at this curious 
decision to keep out the plague goodness only knows, 
as, if the cargo was infected, it seemed to us that we 
were, too ; but little did we care about this as long 
as we were allowed off. The Frenchman's joy at 
seeing land was immense. He turned to me and said, 
*' Ah I enfin mon pays," which, considering the 
islands had been offered three times to England and 
refused before the French got them, was rather amus- 
ing. His temper had been rather ruffled that morning 
owing to the American boys, as a final send off, having 
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Garefdlly aoaped the oil-cloth floor of his cabin, with 

the result that he came the most imperial cropper on 

the back of his head against the edge of his berth. 

This was more than flesh and blood could stand. 

He rushed on deck, up to one of the American boys, 

and in his excitement actually burst into broken 

English. '' Ah, you will me make fall down in my 

cabin," he explained. '' I will your face smack," which 

he proceeded to try and do ; and the American squaring 

up to him, there seemed to be a good chance of a 

free fight. Luckily I was in my cabin ; but Albert, 

who happened to be on deck, had to rush into the 

fray and separate them, upon which the Frenchman 

left, vowing he would have his tormentor locked up 

when he got on shore. 

To return to the boat alongside. The first thing 
I asked was for news of the Transvaal War. I was 
told with obvious glee by the artiUery officer that 
there had just been a great fight, and 5000 British 
had been slain. This turned out to be an absolute 
he ; but, of course, I did not guess this then. On 
hearing it, however, Dreyfus danced a wild war- 
dance of joy on deck, his black coat tails flying in 
every direction. If it had not been for the sharks, 
which were swarming round the vessel, I think I 
should have dropped him overboard; at any rate 
he solved the problem by getting into the boat with 
his two compatriots, with a sigh of relief at being 
quit of those brutal Anglo-Saxons. 
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Shortly after, the captain ordered a boat along- 
side to take his papers ashore, and Albert and I 
left with him, leaving oar servant to get the luggage 
through the Customs. We little then knew how 
much we owed to our prompt departure. 



CHAPTER III 

Hooae-hunimg eztraoidinaxy — Tniitellftd at last — Onr Tahitian 

homehold — Poor Marie. 

Oir landing we set out for our hotel, and strolled 
along the acacia - shaded quay admiring the rugged 
grandeur of the island of Morea, which lies, facing 
the harbour, about ten miles oflf. It is a great 
jumbled mass of towering peaks and sheer precipices, 
rising straight out of the sea to the height of some 
3000 or 4000 feet, and is perhaps the most beautiful 
island, in its own peculiar rugged way, we saw in the 
whole of our travels. At length we arrived at our 
hotel, which, we were informed, was the only one in 
tilie place, and was dignified by the name of Hdtel du 
Louvre. It consisted of four or five dirty bed-rooms 
and a sort of restaurant down-stairs, kept by a half- 
caste Frenchwoman, who made use of her five or 
six children, ranging firom six to twelve years old, 
as waiters, housemaids, and everything else. We saw 
at a glance we should be very uncomfortable if we 
stayed there, and decided, after having some lunch, 
to see if we could not find a cottage to let. There 
were two dining-rooms, one on each side of the 
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passage: one was kept for English and foreigners, 
and the other for Frenchmen — I presume to avoid 
rows. 

We caught a glimpse of Dreyfus having his meal 
in the other room, and soon we discovered he was 
no more congenial with his own nationality than he 
was with anybody else, as presently the landlady 
came to us and asked who on earth he was. It 
appears he handed her in payment for his lunch a 
large French note, which was no good to her, so she 
told him he need not trouble to pay her, but could 
do so later on, when he got some Chilian money, 
which is the currency down there, we discovered ; 
upon which Dreyfus, with that wonderful tact of his, 
immediately said, " Ah, I see your little game. You 
think if I owe you money I shall have to come and 
lunch here again." She told him she did not care a 
particle where he lunched, but, as a matter of fact, 
he would have to lunch there or nowhere, as there 
was nowhere else to go to. Well, after lunch, we 
went out and left a letter of introduction to a trader 
in the place, to see about getting some Chilian money. 
As we came out we met the French doctor, who said, 
"Ah, you are lucky to have got off the ship ; but I 
think you will have to go back into quarantine, as 
we have just opened the newspapers you brought, 
and here is one," — upon which he handed us that 
unfortunate paper I mentioned above with the double 
headlines " Black Plague in China Town." Here was 
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a nice go, but we determined that tbey should not 
get us back on the Tropic Bird except in irons, nor 
did we think they had any right to do so ; and this 
we later discovered to be the case, as all the passengers 
and crew — ^that is to say, everybody on board except 
onrselves and the Frenchmen — ^were that afternoon 
put in quarantine for twelve days ; but they could 
not make us go back, especially as the British Consul, 
who has always been a man of considerable import* 
ance in these islands (owing to his far removal from 
any Foreign Office supervision by cable), strongly 
backed us up. 

If you have never been at Tahiti you might have 
imagined there were house agents there, or some one 
of that description, but that is very far from being 
the case. We inquired of one or two people if there 
were any houses to let. They told us yes, they 
thought there might be, they would see in a day 
or two, which is the usual deliberate way of doing 
things down there ; but we were determined not to 
be put off like this, and asked the landlady at the 
hotel, who told us that the only way we could get 
a house was to get a buggy and drive round and 
look for one, which we did. The buggies out there, 
of which there are several, are not half bad for an out- 
of-the-way placjB, and very much like American ones. 
Well, we were driven out to see a couple of shanties 
which you would not care to put a self-respecting 
dog into, and finally a bright idea struck our driver. 
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"Ah/' he said, " I know just the house for you on the 
outskirts of the town — one of the finest houses in 
the place." We asked him if he was sure it was 
to let. He was quite positive of this ; so o£f we went. 
We drove out through the town, admiring the pretty 
shady streets on the way, and on we drove, I should 
think, for about four miles. We then discovered we 
were in the middle of a sugar-plantation. This did 
not look very promising, but he said it was all riirht. 
A Utde fole' on. hLver. on tuning . ben^ in 
the road, we came in sight of a really charmmg- 
looking residence, embosomed in tropical foliage, and 
quite the nicest house we had seen of any sort We 
were proportionately delighted on seeing this, and 
thought at last we had got what we wanted, except 
that it seemed a little large for us. We drove up 
to the door. There are no bells to any of the Tahiti 
houses, I must tell you. When you go to call on 
any one, you enter the veranda and stamp about 
until somebody comes, or, failing that, walk into the 
house and pull them out of their drawing-room or bed- 
room or wherever else they may happen to be. We 
both mounted the steps, got on to the veranda, and 
began stamping about and coughing, until at length 
an elderly lady appeared, whom we, in our ignorance, 
took to be the parlour-maid. We said, " Good morning. 
We have come to look over the house ; we are think- 
ing of taking it, and from what we see of it we think 
it will suit us very well." We proceeded to stroll 
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about, the lady looking a little astonished ; but we 
did not take much notice of that as we presumed 
the owner had not informed her of its being to let. 
We examined the down-stairs rooms, criticising the 
furniture. Albert remarked it was too far from the 
sea, and I said a coat of paint would do it all the good 
in the world. Presently the lady, who was getting 
oyer her astonishment, quietly remarked, " Do you 
know this is my house and I have not, nor ever have 
had, the slightest intention of letting it ? Might I 
ask who you are, and what you are doing here?" 
Albert did not hear this remark, and turning to me 
said, '* It might do, Douglas, if we can get it at our 
price" ; and the lady repeated still louder, '* It is my 
house, and I do not want to let it." We thought it 
was about time to leave after this, unless we wanted 
to be turned out, and so, after elaborate apologies 
(she happened to be one of the principal residents 
in the place), we got back into our buggy and gave 
our driver a piece of our mind in good Anglo-Saxon 
French. He did not seem much put out; all he 
said was, " Well, I thought she might let it; anyway 
it was a nice drive out here — wasn't it ? " 

After this he said he really did know of a nice 
house to let. We did not much believe him after 
our recent discomfiture ; but, as it was on the way 
back to the hotel, we stopped at it, and went in. 
The lady who owned it was not there, but, he said, 
she was at the hospital, nursing her little sick boy ; 
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80 off he went to fetch her. We felt rather un- 
comfortable sitting there, as we did not know whether 
this was not the same little game over again. All the 
population, too, turned out to look at us with sus- 
picion — strangers being very rare in Tahiti. As a 
matter of fact, during the several months we stayed 
there, I believe we were absolutely the only strangers 
in the town. Well, our cabby brought back the 
lady all right, who turned out to be a good-looking 
half-caste grass-widow, whose husband was somewhere 
down in the islands. We soon fixed things up, as 
she wanted a very moderate rent, and the house 
was really one of the nicest in the town, and very 
clean. 

Next day, after a most uncomfortable night at 
the so-called hotel, we determined to take possession, 
much to the disgust of the lady at the hotel, 
who thought she had got a great windfall in us. 
We found our new landlady, Mrs. G., surrounded 
by all her female relations, friends, and children, 
fixing up mosquito - curtains and getting things 
ready. I should think there must have been twenty 
people in the house, who kept peeping round the 
comer of the veranda and retiring giggling. We 
discovered at dinner that night that we had indeed 
hit upon a treasure, as she sent us in a dinner which 
would have done credit to a Parisian restaurant 
We had it out on the veranda, much to the edification 
of all our new neighbours, who collected in a crowd 
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and looked on. The way in which it was served 
was rather anique. Each dish was brought in by a 
relation or friend, or anybody who happened to be 
passing. One of these was a really beautiful girl — ^a 
half-caste, by name Marie, with whom we soon got 
on friendly terms. 

Papeete is not a very lively town for strangers 
when they first arrive, though later on one finds its 
amusements unique and varied. There are absolutely 
no class distinctions in this town, and we spent as 
much of our time in the kitchen as we did on the 
veranda. Some of the leading citizens of the place, 
such as the President of the Chamber of Commerce 
and his wife, often dropped into the kitchen to make 
a call on our landlady, and we would stroll in and sit 
on the dresser and help to entertain them, the fr<mt 
of the house being more or less reserved for us and 
our friends. 

A few nights after our arrival we thought we 
would like to see one of the beautiful seductive 
dances of the South Sea Islanders, which we had 
read about in Louis Becke's books and other authors, 
and Mrs. G. arranged to get one up for that night. 
The sitting-room was cleared, the shutters closed, 
and soon after about twenty native women streamed 
into the room. They were not lovely some of them, 
but looked very picturesque, all decorated with gar- 
lands and wreaths of flowers, and the dance was 
soon in full swing. I won't describe this dance 
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in detail^ since it was not a very representative 
one, as we discovered later. The only thing I 
remember about it was that I noticed Albert sit- 
ting on the sofa with Marie, mentioned above, both 
crowned with garlands, and she acting as a sort of 
interpreter and mistress of the ceremonies. Suddenly, 
after we had been watching the dance for some time, 
one of the girls touched Marie on the shoulder and 
said something to her, upon which she jumped up aa 
if she had been shot and bolted out of the room, and 
we (Jid not see her agidn that evemng. The reason 
we learned later. It appeared that a young half- 
caste, the son of the principal lawyer and Governor's 
right-hand man, was desperately in love with her, 
and desperately jealous. He happened to pass the 
house while the dance was going on with a few other 
young men, and hearing the noise of the dance, one of 
them said, ''Let us go up and peep through the 
shutters, and see what these strangers are doing." 
He did so, and the first thing he saw was Marie 
sitting with Albert This was a joke which would 
essentially appeal to a Tahitian. He promptly called 
up young G., the devoted lover, and said, " Come up 
^ and look at the fun; they are having a rare old 
time." G. came up, and what was his horror, on look- 
ing through the shutters, to see his beloved Marie, 
whom he always thought was a pattern of faithful- 
ness, apparently flirting with a newly-arrived stranger. 
His rage knew no bounds. He, like all Tahitians, 
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being very secretive, did not rush in himself, bat sent 
a girl to fetch her out When she arrived he pulled 
out half her hair, blacked her eyes, and gave her a 
most fearful hiding. I must tell you that a Tahitian 
girl does not seeioi to care for a man unless he proves 
his affection by hammering her at least once a week 
This story got all round the town, and we did not 
hear the last of it while we were there. 



CHAPTER IV 

Officials — A bit of history — ^Traders — Boagainville Club— A 
modem pirate — ^An unrecorded Fashoda incident 

The tx)wii of Papeete is quite the brightest South Sea 
Island town we saw, if you can call it a town — ^it has 
Bcarcely four thousand inhabitants. It is the capital 
of this Society group, and if officials can make it into 
a capital it certainly ought to be one — ^that is, there 
are enough of them in all conscience. To begin 
with, there is the Governor, who has the imposing 
title of Gouvemeur des J^tablissements Frangais de 
VOdanie. 

There is a Secretary-General, who used to be 
called Minister of the Interior, but he seems now to 
have dropped that title. It could scarcely have 
been a burdensome post, as the interior of the island 
consists of uninhabited mountains, over which roam 
a few wild pigs. Then there is a Chefdu Service 
Administratif and a Chef du Service Judidaire. 
These, with two of the inhabitants nominated by 
the Governor, form the latter's Privy Council, and 
practically rule the island, although since June 1886 
the colony is in possession of a Conseil • Gin^rcU^ 
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and is partially self-governing. The town is ruled 
by a mayor and municipal council, who are always 
at loggerheads. 

In addition to the above-mentioned officials there 

are a large number of judges, clerks, and other smal] 

fry, who all come out from France on a three years' 

appointment, mostiy with the firm intention of doing 

as little work as they can and having as good a time 

as possible. The total number of them amounts to 

two hundred and thirty-five all told. No wonder the 

most recent ** Blue Book " on these parts states : ** It 

may perhaps be remarked that the colonists and 

inhabitants have recentiy raised a certain amount of 

outcry against the number of officials employed in 

some branches." ^ 

The garrison consists of a company of infantry, a 
company of artillery, and an old transport moored in 
the harbour, called the Avbe, with a crew of about 
one hundred and fifty — ^the seediest lot of soldiers and 
sailors either of us had ever seen, which is not to be 
wondered at considering how many of them have to 
make frequent and lengthy visits to the hospital, 
which is one of the finest buildings in the town. 

It may be of interest to some of our readers who 
do not know much about these islands to hear a 
little of their history. All these islands in Poly- 
nesia are presumed to be parts of a vast sub- 
merged continent. The ground for this assertion is 

^ Diplomatic and Conmikr Beports, French Oolonict, Janiuury 1900. 
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that a certain sort of coral is found at a much greater 
depth than any living coral can exist ; so it could not 
have been built up from the bottom of the ocean, but 
must have sunk down through some volcanic up- 
heaval The original inhabitants of these islands 
belong to the same race as the Maori of New Zealand. 
The islands at present under French dominion be- 
sides this one are the other Society Islands, the Pau- 
motus, the Gambiers, the Marquesas, and the islands 
of Tubuai, Rivavai, and fiEir-o£f Eapa. Tahiti, the 
principal island, was discovered by Wallis on board 
the Dolphin in 1767. He called it the '^Isle of 
George III.," in honour of the king. It was visited 
by the French explorer, Bougainville, in 1768, on his 
ship La Boudeuse. He thought he would like a new 
name for it, so he called it "Nouvelle Cythera." 
Cook landed there from the Endea/oour in April 
1769. His special reason was to observe the transit 
of Venus, and in commemoration of this there is a 
bronze tablet put up at Point Venus, near where the 
lighthouse stands, and from which place he made his 
observation. He left Tahiti that same year, and 
discovered Huahine, Raiatea, Borabora, and other 
islands of this group, which he named the '^ Society 
Islands," in honour of the Royal Geographical Society. 
It was next visited by Don Domingo Boenechea, on 
board a Spanish frigate, the AguUa. He thought he 
would like a new name, so he called Tahiti the island 
of "Amat." Cook visited the islaud again in 1773, 
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1774, and 1777 with the Resolution and the Dis- 
cwery. In 1788 the Bounty, of which one has heard 
80 much, owing to the doings of the celebrated 
mutineers of the Bounty, touched here, as did also, 
in 1791, Vancouver, a former officer of Cook's, 
who had accompanied him previously to Tahiti 
These are the principal travellers and circum* 
navigators who first saw these lovely islands. Later, 
England having been offered and refused the pro- 
tectorate of these islands, they were finally put under 
a French protectorate by Admiral Du Petit-Thouars 
in 1842, at the request of the then reigning queen, 
Pomare IV. This was ratified by Louis Philippe 
the following year. Eventually, on the 29th of 
Jane 1880, the reigning king, Pomare V., ceded his 
rights to the French, and since then the islands 
bave become French soil. 

There are some very good stores, here of the 
general island trading description — that is, where 
you can buy everything from a piece of writing-paper 
to a ship's anchor. In spite, however, of the islands 
toeing a French possession, the bulk of the trade is in 
the hands of the English, Americans, and Germans,^ — 
the latter having the biggest firm in the town, and it 
^^ with them we had most of our dealings, and from 
them we eventually chartered a schooner to take us 
^P to the Marquesas. All the stores close from ten 

^i«Qcb imports amount to rather less than a quarter and French exports 
^ ^^y a sixth of the total amounts in each case. 
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to twelve, and the Goveminent offices for an hour 
longer, and this not on aoconnt of the heat, as the 
climate is delightful, and never oppre«ively hot at 
any period of the year. 

A great deal of the small retul trade, and some of 
the bigger stores even, are in the hands of the Chinese, 
who are every day getting a stronger foothold ; and 
this is not to be wondered at, as they are much more 
industrious, and keep their stores open all day and 
much later at night. - The French are getting very 
much alarmed at this invasion, and are now trying to 
stem the tide by imposing spedLl heavy taxes o^em. 

The native ^prtiof is"^ miJd. as the natives 
from all the neighbouring islands come into Papeete 
to live whenever they get an opportunity. As to 
the white population, the less said about them the 
better. There is such a thing known in Australia, 
America, and Canada as '* the Pacific slope," which, 
being interpreted, means a hurried departure, down to 
these regions, of gentlemen who find those countries 
too hot to hold them. A good many of these gentry 
congregate at Papeete, which is thousands of miles 
away from the nearest cable and on the way to 
nowhere. Some of them turn over a new leaf and 
start small stores or become island traders. Others 
loaf, and most of them get periodically drunk ; but this 
does not prevent them often being very amusing and 
interesting, which is often the case with scoundrels. 
The stories we heard at the Bougainville Club (which 
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is one of the two clubs here, the other being much 
more respectable and dull, and called the Cercle 
MiUtaire) were often wild and exciting enough for a 
boys' book of adventures. A great many of them 
knew '^ Bully Hayes/' the last of the South Sea 
pirates, in his palmy days ; and one old chap, by name 
Michaelli, was in fact a modem edition of him, except 
that he was more smuggler than pirate. He had an 
extraordinary old schooner, called the Louise Amelia^ 
which report said he had stolen or never paid for, 
and in former days was not particular under which 
flag he sailed — sometimes the French, Italian, or 
Chilian : it rather depended upon the nationality of 
the man-of-war which was chasing him. It was he 
who was responsible for the first introduction of the 
Chinese into the island. 

Their tragic, yet withal humorous, landing on the 
island was repeatedly related to us by him. 

While none of those Chinese had the slightest 
conception of Tahiti, or eVen knew where they were 
going when they left their native shores, it was a 
godsend to the survivors when they found themselves 
in the harbour of Papeete. Five hundred of them 
were deliberately bought as slaves and shanghaied by 
this notorious old marauder. Such was the reputa- 
tion of this reckless old skipper that the fear of him 
was in the hearts alike of the native races in the 
South Seas and of the customs officers of the Pacific 
coast 
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Time and time again an attempt had been made 
to secure evidence of wrong-doing against the civilised 
pirate ; but he was a sly old dog, and was always able 
to outwit those on his track. His old tub of a vessel, 
at one time a trim, fine bark, was known fix>m one end 
of the Pacific to the other. Smuggling seemed to be 
second nature to him, and when it came to outwitting 
a customs inspector the old man seemed to possess a 
sixth sense. 

Tears ago Michaelli found himself off the shores 
of China, He went to one of the mandarins, a friend 
of his, and inquired if there was a chance for them to 
turn an honest penny — the old man always had to be 
sarcastic The mandarin said that he thought there 
was. How? Well, there were abou^ five hundred 
coolies, prisoners of war, who had no happy homes, and 
were anxious to find work outside of their own land. 
The mandarin had not talked with them, but he had 
understood that they wanted to go to America. 
''Tou, mean," significantly said Mia, *'down there 
in the guano fields. They won't have a single thing 
to think about except work and helping their em- 
ployer to make money." 

This idea appealed to the mandarin, and he thought 
if hi8 good friend had enough money he might let the 
Chinese coolies take the trip. Mic. gladly paid over 
the required amount, and the poor devils of slaves 
were packed aboard the ship. The vessel was driven 
off her course though, and several months later, instead 
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of being off the shores of South America, the shang- 
haied cargo was lying in the harbour at Papeete. 
Sickness broke out among the Chinese, and soon they 
commenced to die as fast as the Africans on the old 
slave ships. The idea of going to the trouble of 
funerals seemed a huge joke to the skipper, and he 
dumped the bodies overboard as soon as life lefb 
them. The harbour became a hideous sight with the 
floating remains; and at last the Governor became 
desperate, and declared that if Mic. did not do 
something for the Chinese to get them out of there, 
the French Government would. "That's all right, 
Guv'nor," replied the undaunted captain ; " just give 
me forty-eight hours and I'll fix that." Mic. went 
ashore, and coolly negotiated the sale of his human 
chattels ; and in the dark of night landed and drove 
them off into the interior to work on some of the 
plantations. 

Irksome as the slavery might have been on Tahiti, 
it was a paradise compared to what the poor fellows 
escaped in the guano fields. Instead of dying off 
rapidly, the Chinese thrived on the island, and, 
sending word home to their friends, induced more 
prosperous Chinese to emigrate to the island and 
settle. Now John Chinaman forms a large part of 
the commuBity. and is a more or less desirable factor 
in the island's affairs. 

Michaelli spoke four or five different languages, 
all equally badly ; and although he had got the better 
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of most of the merchants in town, they all seemed to 
like him, and treated him as a jolly good fellow. 

One of our chief amusements was sitting in the 
Bougainville Club, and listening to these yams of 
old island traders and pearl fishers. They are all 
very fond of a gamble, but it was more profitable 
to listen to their yams than to gamble with them. 
The two favourite games were the old French game 
of manille and freeze out^ or cut-throat poker; this 
latter game is not much of a game in any case, and 
is not improved when two or three of the players are 
three parts drunk, as we found once or twice to our 
disgust Saturday evening is a great evening at the 
dub, as they can all get '' hilarious " with impunity, 
having no work to go to next day ; if there was not 
a row before the evening was over, and a consequent 
challenge, which never came to an3rthing, it was a red- 
letter day. I remember one evening when we were 
there a half-drunk Yankee trader proceeded to call 
the French huissier, or sheriff, a liar and a coward. 
The huissier sent round his seconds the next morn- 
ing to the Yankee. All the Yankee said was that 
he was a liar and a coward, and he was damned 
if he was going to fight him or any other French- 
man. 

There was a very fanny story, which was old when 
we got there, about the Fashoda scare. It appears 
that the French officials had quite made up their 
minds that war would be declared in a day or two 
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with England (you mnst remember they might be 
nearly two months without news) ; so, waiting till the 
New Zealand boat left, which might have carried the 
news to the outside world, they started their opera- 
tions. They built a big fort in the mountains in 
the interior of the island, which is still called Fort 
Fashoda. They moored the old Avhe close to the 
quay, and prepared to sink her at a moment's notice, 
at the same time taking the guns out of her and 
patting them in a fort on the hill, and prepared to 
defy perfidious Albion — their plan being, directly the 
British fleet hove in sight, to retire to the fort and 
hold out to the bitter end. Well, every one was on 
the qui vive ; look-out men were posted on the hill- 
sides, and one night the great news was carried to 
the Governor that a fleet of five British men-of-war 
was lying outside the reef; there could be no doubt 
about it — their lights had been distinctly seen. All 
was now bustle and excitement ; the Governor packed 
his bag and prepared to leave for the fort with the 
officials — ^in feict, I believe he did get half-way there. 
The townspeople, who were in a panic, fearing a 
bombardment, streamed out with their goods and 
chattels in every available conveyance, but the cry 
was " no surrender," vive la France ! vive la gloire ! 
Sad to relate, however, these self-same lights only, 
after all, turned out to be a few natives spearing 
fish by torch-light on the reel You can imagine 
the French did not much care to have this talked 
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about; all the same, the English used to rab it in 
now and again just to keep things lively. 

We now and again saw our friend Dreyfus — 
his real name by the by was Caillou — ^and we nick- 
named him the ''pebble on the beach" (caillou^ 
pebble), as he spent most of his time wandering 
about the beach, apparently collecting shells. He 
finally got turned out of the Hdtel du Louvre, as 
he refused to allow the native girl to come in and 
tidy his room, always keeping it locked for fear she 
would steal something ; so at length the landlady said 
she would not allow the room to remain so dirty 
and he must go, which he did, and took a small 
cottage. The Califomian boys played one last joke 
on him before they left the island. I think I 
mentioned that he was as bald as a billiard cue. 
One day he was dining at the Chinese restaurant, ^ 
when he was spied by our friends. Such an oppor- 
tunity was not to be lost, as he had kept well and 
wisely out of their way up to the present ; so they 
persuaded a native girl, by means of half a dolTar, 
to go up to him there in public and solemnly kiss 
him on the bald patch on the top of his head. His 
fury knew no bounds, and he never dined again in 
public, I believe. 



CHAPTER V 

The (Soyemor — ^A dinner and dance — ^The mayor and the demijohn — 
Prince Hinoi and his festivities — Raiatea rebellion. 

I MUST tell yoa about the Governor. Having letters 
from the Colonial Minister in Paris, we went np 
to present them soon after our arrival, and, not 
wishing to disturb him at his work, left them with 
oar cards in the customary way. His secretary called 
on us the next day, and found Albert in pyjamas 
and me in my shirt sleeves. We did the usual 
^ amount of bowing and scraping, and he informed us 
he was put at our disposition during our stay on the 
island. He said the Grovemor would be pleased to 
receive us any time we liked to call ; so, a day or 
two afterwards, we went up and saw him, and foimd 
him a big. handsome man. very English in appear- 
ance, who really seemed to have the welfeare of the 
colony at heart and to have some experience in 
colonial affairs, which is far fix>m being the usual 
case with Tahitian governors ; but, to hear him abused 
by the opposition party, you would think he was a 
convict from New Caledonia. He was then, and we 
always found him, very civil and polite, and he was 
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profuse in Ms offers of letters to chiefs and different 
officials on the French islands. It is a ridiculous fact 
that in this tiny Uttle place political feeling runs very 
high ; and the funny part of it is that, when a man 
changes his politics, as they constantly do, his wife 
and family change with him, and are not on speaking 
or bowing terms with their former lady friends and 
acquaintances who belong to the party they have 
just left. Consequently, you have to be very careful 
when you are making up a dinner-party, or you 
are apt to find that one half of the people won't sit 
down with the other hall Talking of dinner-parties, 
this reminds me of one we gave shortly after 
our arrival. The object of the dinner was to go 
afterwards to see a big native dance which the British 
Consul had got up for us amongst a colony of Cook 
Islanders, who lived on the outskirts of the town, 
and who were British subjects and considered the 
finest dancers in that part of the Pacific. Well, we 
had the British, Grerman, and American Consuls, the 
mayor of the town, a nice old French gentleman 
called Baoulz, who had been very civil to us, and 
a wandering Englishman called Bell, a very cheery 
soul indeed. Soon after we sat down, the mayor, 
in a very serious and pompous manner, informed 
Albert that he hoped we would give no liquor to 
the natives who were dancing that night. We were 
a little put out at this, as we had prepared two demi- 
johns of rum to add to the festivities of the evening, 
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which we had been erroneouBly informed was the 
correct thing to do. Dinner went off so satisfactorily 
that before it was over the dignity of our party had 
very considerably thawed. It being but a short dis- 
tance to where the dance was to be held, most of us 
decided to walk; but we had one buggy, and the 
mayor, being &t and portly, and the wine having 
been much to his liking, thought he would like to 
drive. 80 he got in by MmseK Just as he was 
Starting^ I remembered we had not put in the demi- 
johns. I sent for them, and he allowed them to be 
put unresentingly by his side in the buggy. The 
last we saw of him, then, as we walked away, was 
starting to drive through the main part of the town 
clasping a demijohn with an affectionate hug. 

We all duly arrived at the dance, and found the 
British Consul had arranged something really good 
for us. A sort of native tent had been pitched in 
an open space amongst the huts, and there we found 
about two hundred natives, the girls dressed in long 
white mother-hubbards, with crowns of flowers on 
their hair and garlands on their necks, a really pretty 
sight. As we entered they burst into a song of 
welcome composed in our honour, and when we had 
seated ourselves on a sort of dais at the end of the 
tent the dance began. 

The Tahitian dance is very like most Oriental 
dances — that is to^say, the main feature of it is a 
danse du ventre, the same as one sees in Egypt 
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and other Eastern countries. There is very little 
leg movement about their dancing at all. At this 
particular dance the dancers lined up in rows of 
about twenty — girls on one side and men on the 
other, with a space of about six feet between the 
two rows. The music is a monotonous drumming 
on native drums, or in case of smaller dances they 
use a concertina. The best girl dancer and the best 
man dancer stood each at the head of their respective 
rows, facing us on the dais, and waved their arms and 
swayed their bodies in time to the music, each move- 
ment being copied by the dancers standing in line 
behind them. At this dance they went in for a good 
deal of gynmastic display — that is to say, one man 
would jump and stand on the shoulders of the man 
in front of him, then a man would leap on to another 
man's neck and they would simulate men on horse- 
back. At intervals the premier danseuse would 
come out from among the others, and dance in 
front of us ; this would be entirely a danse du ventre^ 
she wriggling and waggling about in front of us 
until we began to wonder if she was not made of 
india-rubber. 

Our friend the mayor, being now in a happy and 
complaisant mood, offered no objections to our giving 
the dancers the refreshments we had brought for them, 
and obligingly helped to serve it out, mostly on to 
the floor. The best dancer on this particular evening 
was an extremely pretty native girl, who after a 
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ahort time danced up to Albert and kissed him, an 
example which was quickly followed by most of the 
other girls, and soon after the Consuls, and even the 
august mayor himself, had each a like experience. 

Next morning Mrs. G., when she brought us our 
breakfeist, was very full of the dance, and it appears 
that half the town had turned out to see it. It 
seemed it was the best private dance they had had 
for many a long day in Papeete. We had been 
induced to bring so much liquor, I am sorry to say, 
that not only did they dance most of the night for 
our benefit, but after we all left they continued it 
till two or three o'clock the following afternoon. In 
£ebct, these Tahitians will dance just as long as the 
liquor lasts, and often keep it up for a day or two, 
as they have no work to bother about. 

Bountiful nature supplies them with all they want. 
They are quite content to live on bread-fruit and 
bananas ; so few of them do any work, except perhaps 
for an odd day or two when they wish to make some 
money to buy clothes or finery. 

There are thousands of acres in this beautiful 
island lying absolutely uncultivated, and capable of 
growing heavy crops of sugar, coffee, cocoa, and other 
tropical products. The land is chiefly in the hands 
of big native proprietors, and it is very difficult 
indeed to get any to buy. 

The Governor himself told me that, apart from 
the land bought for barracks and Government pur- 
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poses, tkere was not enough belonging to the Gk>yem- 
ment in which to bury him. 

The native proprietors, as a rule, let out small 
parcels of their land to their relations, on the half- 
profit system — ^that is to say, they get as rent half 
the profit made on whatever is grown on the same. 
This would never answer in the case of white men, 
as they would be invariably swindled by the natives ; 
but the native landlord knows exactly, through his 
relations and others, how much is realised, and just 
what his tenant has made on his vanilla, coffee, or 
whatever else he may happen to grow. 

In all this fertile island there is only one sugar- 
mill, and that a very small one, owned by an 
American firm, which scarcely makes enough to 
supply the island. 

The interior of the island is absolutely unin- 
habited, the population living round the sea-coast 
The mountains in the interior are to a great part 
unexplored, and rise to the height of 7000 feet. The 
highest is the Peak of Orohena, 7200 feet high; 
next comes Aorai, 6600 feet high ; and near to them 
one sees another great peak, called the Ronin or Niu, 
4290 feet high — all the result of the huge volcanic 
upheaval of which the glorious '* Diadem '' mentioned 
above appears to have been the crowning effort. 

There are in different parts of the island at least 
fourteen peaks of over 4000 feet high, such as 
Tetufara, between the districts of Mataiea and 
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Fapenoo^ which is 5900 feet high, and Mahutea, 
4950 feet high, near Fapara. All are clothed with 
dense jungle, and are seldom visited, even the ones 
Bear the coast, except by hunting parties after wild 
pig; but the majority of the population are much 
too lazy to indulge often in such a violent form of 
exercise. We were told that there was a most beauti- 
fill lake up in the interior amongst the mountains, 
set in scenery grand beyond description; but we 
never could find any one who had been there, and felt 
much too enervated to go and find it ourselves. 

Soon after our arrival we made the acquaintance 
of one of the last scions of the Tahitian royal house of 
Pomare, Prince Hinoi by name. His uncle was the 
last King of Tahiti, and he it was who ceded his 
lights to the French. We met him at a large lunch 
given in our honour by Monsieur Raoulx, the gentle- 
man I mentioned as having dined with us on the 
night of the dance — a charming old Frenchman, and 
one of the most important men on the island. 

Prince Hinoi was a great sportsman, and we saw 
a good deal of him during our stay. He was a fat, 
handsome young man of about thirty-five, and a 
great favourite with the natives — in fact, it was 
generally conceded that they would do anything he 
told them. The natives here are very conserva- 
tive and aristocratic in their ideas. They know 
their lineage right back to the fifth or sixth genera- 
tion, and a native is just as much esteemed here for 
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his birth as he is in any aristocratic, country : con- 
sequently Hinoi^ representing the royal house, could 
do almost anything he liked with them. 

He had a palace on the outskirts of the town, 
about three miles out, where he used sometimes to 
get up entertainments for our benefit 

His wife was the Queen of Borabora, a neigh- 
bouring island in the Society group, and just as fond 
of amusement as he was. I will describe one of the 
fiStes which he used to give to amuse us. 

About five or six o'clock we would drive out in 
buggies to his palace, which would be brilliantly 
illuminated. There he would receive us on the steps 
at the entrance, and after a friendly chat, a smoke, 
and drink of green cocoa-nut milk flavoured with 
whisky or rum (about the most refreshing drink you 
can imagine when the nut is picked straight from the 
palms, as these were), dinner would be announced. 
This was served on a large balcony looking on to a 
lawn surrounded by tropical jungle, and a very good 
dinner he used to give us, washed down with plenty 
of champagne, which was not bad of its kind, but of 
course rather sweet, after the French taste. Whilst 
the dinner was in progi^ess a band of natives would 
come out and dance on the green lawn in front, two 
or three of the girls being told off to wait on us and 
keep off the flies. 

Soon after we sat down the girls would bring 
crowns of flowers, and every guest would be crowned ; 
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in addition, necklaces of scarlet hibiscus or some 
similar flowers would be thrown round our necks. 
After dinner we generally retired to a huge ball- 
room, built out from the house, looking over the sea, 
and then the real entertainment began. 

Large jars of wine or rum punch were prepared 
by one of his retainers. We, his guests, were seated 
on so£Bt8 at one end of the ball-room, and at intervals 
during the evening the dancing girls would be invited 
to come and sit with us. 

Later on in the evening the fun got £BU9t and 
faiious. The prince and the Queen of Borabora often 
uaed to dance too, tilie latter being one of the best 
dancers we came across in these islands. 

The whole palace was built on one floor, and 
brilliantly illuminated throughout; flowers were 
everywhere, not only on the girls' heads and round 
their necks, but in every part of the house. I think 
nothing is so striking in these islands as the native 
love for flowers. We were rather astonished, by the 
by, at one of the first of these entertainments we 
went to, suddenly to observe all the girls and men, 
who up to now had been singing love songs, with 
scarcely a break in the singing, take oS their crowns 
and garlands, and continue what seemed to us the 
same songs and tunes. On our asking Hinoi why 
they did this, he told us they were now singing their 
evening hynm. A moment later they put on their 
crowns, and the performance continued as before — if 
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anything the danciDg becoming a Utde wilder. Any- 
thing more incongrnous I have seldom seen, yet all 
done so quietly and naturally 

The difficulty about these entertainments was 
always when to get away, as the natives will keep 
them up not only for hours, but for a couple of days 
at a stretch, as I said above ; and our host and hostess 
were just as bad as any of them, and it was always 
with difficulty that we could persuade them to let 
us go ; sometimes it used to result in our sleeping 
there. 

Another very pretty girl who often came out to 
these functions was the Queen of Raiatea. Tou 
see the French Government liked to keep these 
small potentates under their eye at Papeete, on a 
small pension, as they had great influence in their 
respective islands ; and this influence was not always 
thrown in on the side of the French. Two years 
before there had been a rebellion in Raiatea, which 
was nominally under French rule. The Raiateans 
thought they would like to fly the British flair and 
a™i,d« Mtid. p«,teetion. Jthey «voIted. hoUted 
the Union Jack, and appealed to the British Consul 
in Tahiti, offering their country to the " Great WmxE 
QxTEEN." Of course, having regard to existing treaties, 
England could not accept their offer, but nothing 
the Consul could say to them seemed to alter their 
determination to be British.^ The British Consul 
went down on a French man-of-war to the island 
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and explained to them that they must accept French 
role, and told them to haul down the British flag. 
They refiised; and tibe Consul returned from the rebel 
camp to the man-of-war, and said he regretted he 
could not induce them to comply with his request. 
The French captain made a polite bow, and said his 
instructions were to fire on the British flag unless it 
was removed in a quarter of an hour. Needless to 
say, this was not done, and the man-of-war fired 
fifteen shots before they shot away the flagstafi*, the 
British Consul remaining on board the whole time. 
Personally, I cannot imagine any Englishman sitting 
quietly by while his country's flag was shot away, 
however unlawfully it had been hoisted; but, in 
conversing with the Consul, I could not get him to 
accept this view. His contention was rather a lame 
one, that it was not a British flag, but only a counter- 
feit of it unlawfully hoisted. Well, they soon 
squashed this little rebellion ; but, nevertheless, the 
incident increased the feeling of distrust and dislike 
which the French have towards the English on these 
islands. 



CHAPTER VI 

Freneh feeling towards England — ^Pearl-ehell — Picnics and bathing — 
Tona — Acquaintances — Monnon missionaries — A Catholic fiSte. 



It is gall and wormwood to our Grallic friends to 
think that though they are nominal rulers of these 
islands all the trade is in the hands of foreigners, 
chiefly English ; and they think, and I daresay rightly, 
that on the first outbreak of hostilities between 
England and France we shall seize the islands, 
Papeete being the only decent harbour between 
Australia and the proposed Panama or Nicaraguan 
canals — one of which, no doubt, will be completed in 
the course of the next few years. 

It is not from want of trying, too, that the 
French don't keep the trade, as they levy a duty 
on all goods entering Tahiti from other countries, 
amounting often to about 33 per cent, with a con- 
siderable addition in the case of special articles, such 
as liquors of all kinds. 

The principal stores here are generally head- 
quarters for a large business with the neighbouring 
islands. A great bulk of their trade is carried on in 
the Paumotus, with the pearl-shell divers there. 
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Pearlnshell is the main export of these islands, and 
also the main source of revenue to the French, as it 
is worth somewhere about £200 a ton, and the 
French levy a large export duty on it ; but I must 
say that they seem to manage the industry on very 
£ur lines and in tibe interests of the natives of the 
islands from which the shell comes. ^ 

They generally open only one island at a time. 
There are eighty of them, and so the turn of each 
only comes once in every few years. Only natives 
of the Paumotu group are allowed to dive for the 
shell, and no diving dresses or machines of any kind 
are permitted: consequently these natives become 
very rich. All the same, the islands are nearly 
unproductive as regards food, and if it were not for 
the value of the pearl-shell the natives thereon 
would starve, many being little better than coral 
ree£3, on which only a few cocoa-nuts flourish. The 
water, too, is brackish, and they have to drink the 
milk of the green cocoa-nut. 

The Papeete traders supply the natives with tinned 
provisions of all sorts during the closed season, no 
doubt at exorbitant prices ; but one must take into 
consideration the fact that they have to rely for 
payment on the natives settling with them during 
the shell-diving season, when they are making large 

^ The export of pearl-shell is lai^gely on the deorease. Daring 1898 its 
▼ike only amounted to £8000, as sgainst £45,000 in 1896 ; but this may be 
because the quantity Taries considerably according to what islands are open 
fordiTing. 
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sums ; and, of course, there is nothing to prevent a 
dishonest islander getting his tinned provisions during 
most of the year from some trader and then selling his 
pearl-shell, when he dives for it later on, to a different 
one, and never paying for his provisions. In this 
way many good firms go bankrupt ; and, in fact, they 
generally have to employ some native of influence as 
a middleman to act for them, as he naturally knows 
the ways of his fellows better, and also knows better 
how to bring them to book 

There is very little public amusement in Papeete, 
especially since it has ceased to be the headquarters 
of the French squadron. In those days the fleet, and 
the arrival of the men-of-war of different nation- 
alities, chiefly English and French, used to keep things 
very lively, and a band of some sort played every 
evening on the beach. Now the French make it so 
unpleasant for the English men-of-war, and so many 
of the crews have to go to hospital after a short 
sojourn there, that English captains fight shy of 
coming. 

At the present moment there is a scratch amateur 
band playing about once a fortnight, which is the 
sole amusement in the place. It generally plays at 
the old royal palace in the centre of the town, which 
is not a bad-looking structure, with broad verandas 
round it, and now disused. 

One is not, however, I am thankful to say, de- 
pendent in these lovely islands on the stereotyped 
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amusementB of more civilised places, and many an 
enjoyable day we spent at native picnics and bathing 
parties, the two generally being combined. 

We used to start off about ten o'clock, three or 
four buggy loads of us, including a few of the more 
ch^ ^oor ^ .e,««nu.ci. .od drive on, ap 
one of the valleys, to one of the lovely pools in the 
rivers which abound near Papeete. One of them 
in particular, which we often visited, has been im- 
mortaliaed by Pierre Loti. and k known as the Bain 
de Loti. More delightful spots than these cannot 
be imagined : beautiful large pools, almost as big 
as small lakes, the water as clear as crystal, all 
surrounded by palms and ferns and tropical 
vegetation. 

Directly we arrived we would soon strip off our 
things and put on a native parure — that is, a yard 
or two of coloured cotton tied round the waist In 
we would aU plunge, and great was the fun we 
would have swimming about and trying to duck each 
other, although this latter is not a safe game for any 
European to try unless he is a very strong swimmer, 
as these girls seem almost amphibious and often forget 
that you are not the same, and before you know 
where you are, two or three of them will have you 
under the water and hold you down for about a 
couple of minutes, until you think your last hour has 
come. They forget that you cannot remain under 
water as long as they. 
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The natives are all wonderful divers, and think 
nothing of plunging o£P a height of thirty feet, which 
they do feet foremost, coming down on the water 
sitting. I tried once, and felt for the rest of the day 
as if I had been severely flogged. 

I am afraid Mother Grundy would be rather 
shocked at some of the antics played at these bathing 
parties, as the natives have not much sense of 
decency, according to European ideas. 

After we had amused ourselves sufficiently, we 
effeminate Europeans would get out and dry ourselves 
with towels, and the half-castes did the same; the 
natives did not bother about this, but slipped on 
their clothes all wringing wet as they were, and dried 
graduaUy in the sun— never seeming the worse for it 
either. 

Then lunch would be laid out by the girls ; huge 
banana leaves were soon cut and spread on the 
ground, and on these roast - pig, fowls, and fish of 
all sorts would be placed, along with pine-apples, 
bananas, oranges, and endless varieties of tropical 
fruits. 

We would all squat down cross-legged, which is 
the correct way to sit at a native meal. Green cocoa- 
nuts would be picked from the neighbouring trees and 
placed by each, with a small hole cut out of the 
top to drink out of, and soon the rustic banquet was 
in full progress. After this we would all lie lazily 
in the shade, while the girls sang dreamy Tahitian 
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love songs, and old ballads treating of the deeds of 
long-dead native wamois and kings, and events in 
their national history, to the accompaniment of a 
guitar or even a commonplace accordion. 

Most of us had another plunge before we thought 
of going home, which we never did until night was 
drawing in. 

We Europeans think it dangerous to bathe 
directly afiter a heavy meal ; but, curiously enough, 
the natives have no such fear, and will plunge into 
the water after a heavy meal as readily as they will 
before, and never feel any ill effects, as far as could 
be ascertained. 

The drive home in the lovely, still tropical night 
down the valley (for all these rivers run through 
deep vallejrs) was by no means the least pleasurable 
part of the day. 

Our charming landlady, Mrs. G., was the person 
who first initiated us into these picnics, and when 
we got them up she used to invite our guests, and 
she certainly had the knack of getting together a 
very merry crew, as she was extremely popular and 
knew everybody. 

Our household was organised somewhat on the 
lines of a comic opera. You never knew quite who 
was going to serve your dinner ; any girl or friend 
who happened to be passing was pressed into the 
service, and brought it to you (and what good 
dinners they were), and whilst they were doing so 
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they would sit down and have a chat Our regular 
attendant (she was presumed to be regular, but as 
often as not she was plapng truant) was a most pre- 
cocious child of about fourteen or fifteen. Her feither 
had been a leader amongst the rebels during the 
Raiatea rebellion. I think he had been shot, and she 
had been left an orphan on Mrs. G/s handa What 
she did not know about the town and the people was 
not worth knowing. She had been brought up in a 
convent, and spoke French very welL She was a 
very pretty little thing, and was always particular to 
wait upon us with a garland of flowers upon her head 
ever after we had once admired her when so decorated. 
Ours were haphazard sort of meals, and sometimes 
between the courses we would shout for Toua — ^that 
was her name, — and after doing so in vain for a few 
minutes would discover that she had bolted off down 
the road, a hundred yards away, to talk to some of her 
friends and acquaintances, and doubtless to tell them 
some more " wonderful '* facts about the two strangers 
and their belonginga As we always dined on the 
veranda, we had a good view of the populace— our 
house being at the junction of the principal street 
with the one leading into the country, — and Toua was 
an endless source of information about everybody 
who passed. She seemed to know their whole feunily 
history from time immemorial, and very amusing 
some of her stories were. I am afraid she led poor 
Mrs. G. rather a dance, as often she would come on 
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to the veranda, and say, *^ Where on earth has that 
Toua been ? I sent her for such and such a thing, and 
she has been away two hours already/' In ie^t, if 
you sent her for a thing, you never were sure when 
she would get back : it all depended upon how many 
people she met on the way, which peculiarity is not 
confined to the Tahitian '^ slavey/' 

Some of our best friends in Papeete were a half- 
caste &mily living in a neighbouring house. The 
mother, a sister-in-law of Mrs. G., had a numerous 
£BaniIy, and one of her daughter's, Pauline by name, 
was a bright, pretty little girl, who certainly knew 
her way about 

Among other acquaintances, of whom we saw a 
good deal, were the British and American Consuls. It 
was rather droll to see them together, as they were 
much alike, both being short, fat little men, with a 
very good opinion of themselves. I shall never for- 
get being at a dinner one night at which the British 
Consul was present, and hearing our friend Bell ask 
the Consul how he thought he had been described to 
him before he came out here. The Consul fell into 
the trap at once, and asked Bell to tell him, think- 
ing, of course, that it would be rather a eulogistic 
description. Bell said, "Well, I asked a man in 
Sydney what the British Consul in Tahiti was like. 
He replied, * 1 don't know him personally, but I am told 
he is plump and pompous, and I believe a Mormon.' " 
To see the Consul's face fall at this description was as 
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good as a play, especially as lie was rather a religioas 
fanatic, and, although I think he had never before 
been accused of Mormonism, had without doubt been 
a great adherent of the Seventh Day Adventists, a 
sect which flourishes amazingly in these islands. 

Talking of Mormons, we saw a great many of 
them all over the Pacific, and they really seemed to 
do good work. They are not bigoted, and have, of 
course, like all modem Mormons, renounced polygamy. 
Their missionaries come from all parts of the States, 
and many of them have lefb good positions and 
lucrative trades at a moment's notice to go out as 
missionaries to all parts of the Pacific, and I believe 
even farther afield. They get no salary, and have 
even to pay their own way out to their destinations. 
When they arrive there they have a hard fight 
against all manner of misrepresentation. Yet it is 
wonderful how soon they collect a following, and what 
good work they do in their schools; and for one 
reason, if for none other, they ought to receive our 
support — namely, that they invariably start their 
work by teaching the natives English, and, in spite 
of mostly being Americans, speak very nicely to the 
natives of England and her institutions. I remember 
in Samoa hearing all the scholars in one missionary 
school sing very creditably "Grod save the Queen," 
and answer very correctly difierent questions about 
the British Empire. They are very broad-minded, 
and one of their missionaries told me he did not see 
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the slightest objection to any of his following going 

1x> a Protestant or any sort of dissenting Church. In 

many more remote islands of the PaumotoSi which 

we visited later, we found churches and good schools 

built by them where no other religious body had 

thought it worth while to come. The missionaries 

themselves are queer, weird-looking individuals, as 

they never seem to change their costume in conformity 

with the climate, but always go about in heavy black 

clothes and bard hats, much the same as, I presume, 

they wear in their own native towns in Utah. The 

rest of the missionary work in these islands is almost 

entirely carried on by the Catholics, who have a bishop 

here and a small cathedral. They had a great f§te 

here on Trinity Sunday, which we attended. It took 

place in an extensive sort of park attached to the 

bishop's house. At intervals all over the grounds 

were erected altars, elaborately decorated, with 

tableaux vivants arranged over them, composed of 

boys and girls, representing scenes out of sacred 

history. An immense procession of natives, all dressed 

in white, carrying banners and other paraphernalia 

of the Soman Catholic Church, preceded by acolytes 

swmging censers, slowly marched round from one 

altar on to the next, being addressed at each altar 

by a priest The whole route of the procession was 

elaborately and beautifully decorated with flowers, 

banners, and streamers, and must have extended for 

eeveial miles. I presume it was chiefly got up to 

5 
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attract converts, as the Protestants are a very strong 
body also in these islanda The Tahitian loves 
all kinds of show, and generally adheres to the 
religion which indulges his taste in this respect tiie 
most. 



CHAPTER VII 

SpMring fish by torch-light — Poisonoiu coral^-Aoddent to Albert-^ 
Doctors-— BidienlouB qusrantixie regulations — ^A mountain picnic 
— I>(jf0itfwr with the Governor — Departure for the Marquesas, 

Thbkb is one form of amusement which we are not 
likely to forget, that is, spearing fish by torchlight on 
the ree£ A Tahitian gentleman asked ns one day to 
come out to his place and indulge in this sport He 
omitted to inform us that the coral in these islands 
makes a most poisonous wound, even with natives, 
and that lots of them are lamed for life in conse- 
quence ; and also that hidden away in the mud are 
fish with large spiked backs, the spikes of which 
contain a very virulent poison, the agony occasioned 
through stepping on one when wading in the water 
being intense. Even natives, whose nerves are pretty 
strong, will lie and writhe about and howl in agony 
for hours after stepping on one. 

We gladly accepted his invitation, and off we 
went one evening to his house, about ten miles down 
the coast His wife had a nice little native meal 
prepared for us, and afterwards we started with half- 
a-dozen natives carrying huge palm-leaf torches, and 
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all armed with three-pronged spears with twelve-foot 
handles. 

It was pitch dark, and we made our way with 
difficulty through the jungle down to the beach. 
Then we walked along the sand, which by the way is 
quite black round this part of the coast, although per- 
fectly clean, and the home of little crabs darting about 
under your feet in myriads. We reached a comer of 
the reef and soon were out upon it It being low tide, 
the sea had receded, leaving big holes in the coral full 
of water ; and it was in these holes that we were 
expecting to find our sport, as they were full of fish 
stranded there. It was very dark, as I said, and the 
natives in their excitement would often run away 
with their torches to a pool where somebody saw a 
fish, and leave us in pitch darkness, which was dis- 
concerting, as all about us were deep holes with jagged 
edges, and the reef on the ocean side fell away sheer as 
a wall, into thirty or forty fathoms of water. All the 
same, at the beginning we thoroughly enjoyed the 
sport. The water was so clear that when a big torch 
was held over a pool, you could see every inch of it — 
and what beautiful fSedry basins some of them were, full 
of all sorts of curious sea-anemones, sea-urchins, and 
beautiful little sky-blue, golden, and scarlet fiish dart- 
ing about ; but these were not what we were after ; it 
was the big &on«ta, or fish of that class, which was our 
quarry. When we came across one it was no easy 
nmtter to strike him with our spears, especially at 
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fii8t» when one did not realise the refraction of the 
water. 

Everything went merrily for some time, nntil 
finally Albert, in going rather hurriedly towards a 
hole to which the natives were calling him to come 
and spear a big fish, suddenly put his left leg into an 
unseen cavity and fell forward on his f&ce. I was 
just behind him, and was afraid for a moment that 
he had broken his leg. He said, however, it was 
nothing, and that he had only scratched the skin. I 
could see, all the same, as we were bare-legged, that 
it was a pretty bad scratch, and he was bleeding pro- 
fiisely ; but we bound a handkerchief round it and went 
on with our sport I noticed the natives muttering 
something in their own language and looking rather 
grave, but did not think anything of this at the time. 

I must tell you it is no easy matter to walk on a 
coral reef, even if you don't slip in a hole, as the coral 
is covered with little pinnacles and irregularities as 
sharp as needles, and you have a good chance of 
spraining your ankle at any time, if nothing worse. 
It ifi a first-rate sport all the same, and much beloved 
by the natives ; and the scene on the reef, with the 
great waves roaring beside you, and the half-naked 
semi-savages lit up by the glare of the torches, has a 
weird and picturesque beauty of its own. 

Well, after an hour or two of this sport, and 
having collected a goodly number of fish, we returned 
to our host's house. 
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After a drink, which we much neededi as we were 
all wet through, we turned to look at Albert's leg. 
It certainly looked a very nasty scrape, but if it had 
been made against a stone or anything in England 
would have healed up in a week. Our Tahitian host 
did not seem to know much about medicine, and con- 
siderably aggravated the wound and gave Albert 
much pain by pouring raw brandy into it Even 
then he did not tell us how poisonous this coral 
is, and we went away quite cheerfully. Little did 
we think then that Albert was to be laid up for 
weeks and weeks with this leg, with sympathetic 
abscesses forming in consequence, and finally, months 
after, when we arrived in British Columbia, he was 
to be within an ace of losing his leg and nearly his 
life from blood-poisoning. 

I think if Albert had gone at once to a doctor to 
be treated for his leg it would never have got into 
the bad state it did ; but it was not till three weeks 
after the accident that he saw one, and then only 
because we were about to start on an excursion round 
the island with Prince HinoL The programme which 
the prince had made out would have been rather 
an exhausting affair for anybody not in perfect health, 
as it was proposed to stop with different planters and 
chiefs on the way; and Hinoi had sent mounted 
messengers to the different districts where we were 
to stop, to arrange for dances and other amusements. 
This he was in a special position to do, as not 
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only was he of the royal house, but he was also a 
Government chief, and had property and houses in at 
least a dozen different districts in the island* So, just 
before starting, I persuaded Albert to see one of the 
miUtary doctors, who, without a moment's hesitation 
after seeing the leg, ordered him to bed for a fortnight. 
Our trip had thus to be knocked on the head, and 
messages sent round countermanding the festivities. 

Talking of doctors, I may mention that there are 
.0 ,n.J^^on^ in T^tt-I p«,UMe becn» 
there is not enough work for theuL The natives 
have a great distrust of white men's medicine, and 
always go to their own native doctors ; and we were 
told by several reliable people that these native 
doctors effect the most extraordinary cures, and in 
several instances had saved people's lives when they 
had been given up by the European doctors — this 
more especially in the case of all kinds of wounds. 
How much to believe of this I don't know. 

There was an old native doctor, who lived not fax 
from us, whom the natives came long distances from 
their homes in order to consult. In fact, he had 
a reputation of being a sort of modem wizard. 
Curiously enough, he had a kind of diploma given him 
by the French admiral, years ago, when the islands 
were ruled by the admiral on the station as Governor ; 
BO the French doctors, although they called him an 
outrageous quack, could not stop him from practising. 

The only other medical men in the place are two 
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military ones, who came out, like the other o£&cials, 
on a three years' appointment. One of them, Dr. 
Lemoine, who was the chief, and who attended Albert, 
was an extremely clever man, but absolutely cracked 
on quarantine regulations ; and it was entirely through 
him that the ridiculous quarantine regulations which ^ 
were observed while we were there had been made. 

All vessels coming over from New Zealand or San 
Francisco were ludicrously quarantined, and all cargo 
disinfected in such a thorough manner that most of it 
was spoilt ; and at one time we nearly had a bread 
famine owing to a cargo of flour having been forcibly 
immersed in salt water, by order of the ConseU 
Sanitaire, and utterly ruined. They used to take 
the ship's manifest and mark all the articles which 
they considered required disinfecting and inmiersing 
in the sea. I remember once, by mistake, they marked 
a couple of mules, which were arriving for the Governor, 
among the articles to be immersed in the sea, and the 
shippers and merchants were so angry that they 
would have done it too, out of spite, if a hurried 
messenger had not arrived from the Governor in time 
to save the poor animals' lives. 

The CanseU Sanitaire absolutely took no notice 
of the clean bills of health which most of these 
ships carried, signed by their own Consuls at ports 
of departure ; in fact, they were in a panic, and all 
for nothing, as there never was an authentic case of 
plague in New Zealand that year, and it is a very 
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moot question whether they ever had it in San 
Francisco* 

Old Mr. R was very fond of getting up little 
entertainments for our amusement Some of them 
would have been dreary shows if it had not been for 
their comic side. I remember one sort of picnic we 
went to with him. We started early in the morning, 
and drove out to the foot of the mountain& There 
we left the carriages ; and the party, which consisted 
of four or five, fat Frenchmen of mature age, our- 
selves, and the '* plump and pompous Consul," started 
to toil up the hiUside. We walked up a sort of path 
for about an hour and a half — ^that is to say, we took 
an hour and a half over it, although we were only 
actually walking for about half that time, the rest 
being taken up in firequent halts, to enable the elderly 
Frenchmen to take breatL As it was, before they 
got to the top I thought one of them was going to 
have apoplexy, he got so red in the face. But still 
they were determined not to give in, as they wished 
to show us Englishmen what fine athletes they were. 
When we arrived at the top of the hill we found 
a small wooden house with a veranda in front; 
here we sat down and consumed many drinks. We 
tiien started on our pilgrimage agiain, passing on 
our way through several mountain orange groves, 
where our host insisted on stopping, and making 
us eat five or six oranges each, which nearly 
made us sick; but he said it was an excellent 
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thing, and was what he called a cure des oranges. 
Finally we got to the top of the mountain, and then, 
indeed, we were rewarded by a moet magnificent view 
over the harbour and part of the sea coast. After 
having enjoyed this sufficiently, we descended again 
to the wooden house, and found a most enormous 
lunch had been brought up on ponies, which took us 
an hour and a half to eat. 

Old R, I believe, in his early days arrived in 
these islands as a ship's cook, before he made his 
fortune, and became one of the leading men in the 
place ; so no doubt it was owing to this that we had 
such a superabundance of food The elderly French- 
men were so overcome with food and drink after 
lunch that they solemnly retired into the back of the 
house and went to sleep for about three hours, when 
we walked to the carriages and so home, all except 
one poor old gentleman, whom we had to leave be- 
hind. I believe natives were sent up to carry him 
down later on. 

We used to have varied entertainments in the 
evenings at our house. Some evenings Prince Hinoi 
would pay us surprise visits, bringing a long retinue 
of natives with him, when we would have impromptu 
songs and dances out by the light of the moon, or 
round great blazing fires of dried cocoa-nut shells. 
At other times Mrs. G. would collect together a lot of 
her half-caste girl-fiiends, and we would ask a few 
white men, and have a sort of dance and concert 
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A good part of the time, however, we used to 
spend lounging about and reading on the veranda, 
especially whilst Albert's leg was bad. 

It is a curious fact that not only have they no 
public amusements in Tahiti, but there is no such 
thing as a book-store, or place where you can buy a 
book in the whole town; and the only newspaper 
published, called Les GvSpes^ comes out but once 
a month, and chiefly confines itself to scurrilous abuse 
of the Grovemor and the Government generally. 

We now and again had small card parties in the 
evenings, and introduced for the first time into the 
island the good old game of loo, which was a huge 
success, and no wonder, as it is miles ahead of the 
only other games they play — manilla and cut-throat 
poker. The Chilian currency here is of a most 
ponderous nature. They have no gold or paper, 
and a Chilian dollar, which is the size of our five- 
shilling piece, is only worth one shilling and nine- 
pence; so you can imagine, if you want to take 
ten or twenty pounds' worth of money anywhere, it 
weighs several pounds, and you are almost obliged 
to take a small boy with you to carry it. 

We never could find out how it was that this 
Chilian money was still kept as the currency in the 
island, as it is so cumbersome, and I know that the 
French have tried time after time to oust it from the 
islands, but without success. 

You must not think that, in the midst of all our 
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amusements, we had forgotten the main object of our 
visit to Papeete, which was to charter a schooner in 
which to visit the little -known Marquesas and 
Paumotu Islands, the former islands being the osten- 
sible goal of our voyage. We had decided on them 
after carefully consulting with Mr. Scott Keltic, the 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, be- 
fore leaving London — it being his opinion that these 
islands were some of the most well worth visiting, 
and some of the least known, of any in the Pacific, 
and, what is more, with a very interesting population, 
which was rapidly dying out 

It very soon got about that we wanted to charter 
a schooner, and every sort of island captain and beach- 
comber seemed to have just the boat we wanted ; and 
the amount of wretched old tubs we inspected would 
have made a Lloyd's surveyor turn in his grave. 

We got a good deal of amusement out of it all the 
same, as, even when we did not think the boat the 
least suitable, we would generally sit and yarn with 
the owner or captain on board for half an hour or so ; 
and wonderful yams they had to telL If only half 
of them had been true, the narrators ought to have 
been under lock-and-key long ago. 

The French have very stringent shipping laws 
here, with their usual object in view, which is to try 
and force business into French hands. The captain 
of any vessel must be a Frenchman, and two-thirds 
of the crew must be French citizens. This does not 
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mean necessarily white men, as France with her 
g^d ide« of Hberty. .qoaHty. .od ftat,™,^ h« 
made all the natives on these islands French citizens ; 
and this intelligent electorate sends a deputy to Paris 
to vote on French affairs* Their present deputy has, 
I believe, never left the shores of France. 

We eventuaUy decided on chartering a comfortable- 
looking old schooner of about 120 tons from a German 
trading firm, as she seemed the cleanest boat we could 
find, and most of the cockroaches, rats, and scorpions 
with which these island boats abound had been cleared 
out of her, as she had lately been fumigated by the 
sanitary authorities owing to the pkgue scare. She 
had a £Etirly roomy saloon, out of which opened two 
small cabins and two large ones— one of the latter, 
however, being occupied by the skipper, a half-caste 
Dutchman, whom we thought on first acquaintance 
to be a decent sort of a chap, little imagining what a 
" holy terror " he was going to turn out to be. 

We filled in a good deal of time provisioning her 
and getting her ready, and haggling over the contract, 
as the traders, ei^cially the Germans here, are about 
AS sharp as they make them, and would do their 
own mothers in the eye if they thought they could 
manage it 

We decided not to go up in her to the Marquesas, 
which is a dead beat of 900 miles against the Trades, 
but to let her go up there first and discharge a 
cargo she had for these islands, and to follow and 
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join her in a small steamer which goes up there 
once a month to cany the mails and bring back 
copra. 

Well, as we had now been several months in 
Tahiti, we thought it was time to get on, so seeing 
our old schooner ojBT, and giving her ten days' start, 
we took passage in the little steamer, hoping to find 
the Cro/idoise^ which was the name of our boat, at 
Tai-o-hai, the port of entry of the island of Nukahiva, 
waiting for us when we arrived there. 

Before leaving, the Gk>vemor invited us to a {are- 
well cUje^ner, which was rather a formal ajSair, as the 
people he asked to meet us consisted of the Secretary- 
General, the Minister of the Interior, the British 
Consul, Prince Hinoi, his secretary, and a few others. 
He took a great deal of interest in our proposed 
voyage, and gave us letters to the Administrator of 
the Marquesas and other officials up there, asking 
them to give us every assistance in their power. 

We had invited Hinoi to come with us, and he 
was overjoyed at the prospect of having a good time. 
Everything was arranged ; but, alas ! man proposes, 
and in Tahiti, at least, the Governor disposes, as at 
the last moment Hinoi told us he could not come, 
looking very sick indeed about it. He would not 
give us any reason, except that he was wanted to 
help to organise the national f&tes, which they hold 
here on the 14th of July with great rejoicings. One 
can imagine that South Sea Islanders must feel in- 
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tense interest and enthusiasm over the anniversary 
of the £all of the Bastile I 

However, we heard before we left that the 
Governor had put his foot down, and forbidden 
Hinoi to come with us, as, through national jealousy, 
he did not care to see a big native swell like Hinoi 
travelling round with two Englishmen, and doubtless, 
he thought, undermining French influence in the 
islands. 

A Frenchman does not seem to be able to under- 
stand an Englishman travelling for pleasure and 
amusement in out-of-the-way parts of the globe ; and 
I think that the whole time we were in these islands 
we were more or less an object of distrust and 
suspicion to the officials in spite of our credentials 
from their colonial minister in Paris. 

We had a great send off from our friends when we 
left in the little old tub of a steamer which was to 
take us to the Marquesas. We had made a good 
many friends, especially amongst the half-castes, 
who are by fax and away the nicest people here — 
much preferable to the French officials and their 
wives, as France does not send out the best of her 
sons to help to govern these islands ; in fact, as one man 
remarked to me, d propos of one of the said officials, 
'' The only reason why he is here is that France has 
no colony farther away to which to send him to." 
We felt rather like prima donnas, or theatrical 
stars, solemnly walking up the gangway, each with 
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a large bouquet in his hand, and more following 
after. 

Talking of departures, I shall never forget going 
to say farewell to the French Commandant of Artillery 
on the expiration of his term of office. It was the 
funniest sight I ever saw. There he stood on the 
deck of the steamer, with a large bouquet in his 
hand, while all the junior officers and officials came 
solemnly up and kissed him on both cheeks. 
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Hie Croix du Sud — ^Festive purser — ^The^dangeroua archipelago — 
AdminiBtarator of the Paumotas — Maki the Aatounding — ^Pearl- 
shell diving — Copra — Modem Bobinaon Gmaoea. 

GooBNBSS ! how we did roll and pitch about in this 
little steamer, and what a Buperfluous amount of ants, 
ratB, cockroaches, and other free passengers she carried. 
My berth was about a foot too short for me, so I had 
to sleep in the saloon, and I used to be awakened 
every night by the cockroaches biting my toe-nails 
and getting into my hair. I think we must have 
also eaten about half-a-pound weight of ants, of 
which the sugar and everything else they could get 
into was full. 

To show the petty vanity of the French, it 
appears that this vessel really belonged to and was 
run by a New Zealand steamship company, with 
English officers; but the French insisted that the 
vessel should be nominally sold to a Frenchman (I 
think for the sum of five francs), so as to be able to 
carry the French flag and not show the hated Union 
Jack to the Marquesans and Paumotu Islanders. 

We had a very good-looking half-caste purser and 
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Bupercargo, who was a great ladies' maiL He had 
to go on shore at every place we touched at, and 
weigh and ship any copra which was waiting. He 
used regularly to combine business with pleasure, and 
would sit on the beach with a native girl on his 
knee and busily enter cargo in his note-book at the 
same time. And when he came back again on board 
he used to relate his love adventures and tell us of 
his conquests, some of which latter often delayed the 
ship for an hour or two ; but nobody was in a hurry, 
and the captain did not seem to mind, and took it all 
as a matter of course. 

Unfortunately, pride wiU have its feU. and one day. 
owing to having indulged in too much hospitality on 
shore, he came on board very drunk indeed, and was 
so unwell in consequence that he deposited his 
beautiful wHte teeth in the ocean. It appears they 
were false. For the remainder of that voyage he 
would never speak to you without putting his hand 
to his mouth, and led a most virtuous life whenever 
he went on shore, with the result that we generally 
got away from each place we stopped at two or three 
hours sooner than usual, and I am afraid he will 
never be the popular Adonis he was before his little 
secret was found out. 

The first part of our voyage was through the 
Paumotus, or, as it is well named, " The Dangerous 
Archipelago." Tou have only got to look on the map 
to realise how dangerous it is amongst this immense 
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archipelago of islands. They are all atolls, or low 
coral reefs in the shape of a ring, the inside being a 
huge lagoon. 

Sometimes there is a passage into these lagoons, 
at other times there is not. These Paumotu Islands 
are all part of the same submerged continent, and are 
supposed to be simply the rims of ancient volcanoes, 
of which the interior lagoons were the craters. 

These lagoons are ofben more than 100 miles 
round. The archipelago stretches over a vast extent 
of ocean, at least 750 miles in length, and a great 
many of the islands are never inhabited. 

Pearl-shell and pearls are not found in all the 
islands, and in some of them, such as Takume and 
Negonego, the shell is much finer than elsewhere. 
On the island of Taiaro, or King Island, they find 
yellow pearls. 

The islands lie so low in the water that they are 
sometimes swept from end to end by tidal waves, and 
every inhabitant and cocoa-nut on them destroyed. 
Consequently you cannot see them more than a few 
miles ojBT. The charts, too, of the group are simply 
disgraceful, many islands being placed ten or twenty 
miles out of position. It seemed to us that the 
French transport, the Avbe^ instead of lying for 
months and months at anchor in Papeete harbour, 
might have spent its time a good deal more usefully 
in correcting these charts, and the crew would have 
most likely looked a great deal more healthy. 
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There are also bo lights of any sort on these islands, 
and all the intervening sea and channels are full of 
dangerous and swift currents. 

Suppose you arrive towards dusk near your next 
stopping-place. All you see is a low, dim outline, and, 
as the captain said, you are not at all sure it is the 
right island you see or not — all are so much alike. Tou 
try, if you can, to make the passage into the lagoon 
before it is too dark, otherwise you have to lie on and 
off all night, with the chance of one of the currents 
driving you on to some submerged reef, especially in 
thick weather. Our captain was a pretty plucky 
chap, however, and several times we went into the 
lagoon almost in the pitch dark. The only way he 
managed to avoid the submerged rock, was by looking 
out for sticks he had previously stuck up on them 
with empty tins on them — ^and that is no easy thing, 
for a mariner even, to see at night We landed at 
several of the islands, but they are all the same and 
not interesting. The natives, as I said before, are 
well-to-do, owing to the pearl-shell, and in con- 
sequence have given up their picturesque native huts 
and live in ugly little galvanised-iron houses. 

The heat and the dazzling glare of the sun on the 
white coral make it very unpleasant to spend much 
time on shore. There are only a few white men, 
weary-looking traders, hoping and praying for the day 
when they can get back to the joys of wicked little 
Papeete. Here and there you find a solitary gendarme 
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who had just arrived from France, and who cannot 
speak a word to anybody. How delighted they were 
to see us, and to have a chat in French. 

One of the most miserable and unhappy-looking 
young men I ever came across was the Administrator 
of the group. He lives on an island called Fakarava, 
which has been chosen as his residence owing to its 
being in the centre of the group and having a good 
harbour, but for no other reason. There are not more 
than twenty natives on it, and he, poor feUow, is left 
there all the year round — ^his sole companion, if his 
official dignity will allow him to make him so, being 
a gendarme. We went on shore to see him and 
present a letter of introduction which we had from 
the Gk>vemor. He was supplied with no means of 
getting about to visit the islands under his nominal 
control, and having to visit a neighbouring isknd 
on some official business, he took passage on our 
steamer. He was obliged to go right up to the 
Marquesas, five hundred miles away, then back in the 
same steamer to the island to which he wished to go, 
as she touched there on her return journey only. 
We heard afterwards that when he did get there he 
found the island deserted. Poor boy I he was only 
twenty-one, I think, and looked desperately ill ; and 
no wonder, considering the glare and heat on the 
coral reef on which he was living, which is practically 
all that Fakarava is. 

He told us of his joy when he first got the 
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appointment in Paris, and how his imagination ran 
riot in thoughts of his position as a sort of Uttle 
independent king amongst beautiful, balmy South Sea 
Islands, surrounded by dusky n3anphs awaiting to 
obey his slightest behest, with delicious tropical fruits 
to please his palate, and all sorts of other delight- 
ful accessories, as described in the earlier descriptions 
of Tahiti and these islands. It must have been, 
indeed, a weary disappointment. 

As is natural, the pearl-shell divers of these islands 
are about the finest divers in the world; many of 
them can dive down eighteen fathoms, and stay under 
water for four minutes. 

Whilst we were at Fakarava the ubiquitous purser 
of the Croix du Sud took care not to let time hang 
heavy on our hands. Whenever he had a spare 
moment away from his duties he would hunt us up 
and provide for our amusement. One day he would 
leave us in a native house, saying, ^'Now make 
yourselves quite at home till I come back. I must go 
and do business for an hour or two." Then he would 
return perspiring in the broiling sun, with a girl on 
each arm, and say, '^ Now for a bathe," and off we 
would troop to a freshwater pool, and swim about 
till we got cool. One day he introduced us to a real 
thorough-going native sportsman, who turned out to 
be the iuterpreter to the Administrator. This ** delight- 
ful " official at once hailed us as men and brethren, 
shoved us into two chairs, and before we could 
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recover from this cordial welcome, opened three 
bottles of champagne, as if it was quite the usual 
thing to do, although it was only ten o'clock in the 
morning. However, owing to the able assistance 
of our host, who polished off two himself without 
winking, we were equal to the occasion, and in a 
very short time the three champagne bottles were 
empty, when this amazing man, a pure-blooded 
Paumotu Islander, turned to the purser and said, 
'^ Ces messieurs connaissent le pokaire ? " This really 
did take our breaths away, and we could only feebly 
gasp out " Oui," upon which, in an instant, the glasses 
and bottles were cleared away, and a pack of cards and 
counters substituted. WeU^ces rnessievrs C(mnais$aient 
le pokaire^ or thought they did, but our host, whose 
name by the way was Maki, conncdssait it a good 
bit better, and in a short time most of the counters 
were in his pile. After these had been redeemed we 
expressed our regret that we could not have our 
revenge> as we were going to sail that affcemoon, 
when to our *' delight " he told us that he was coming 
on the Croix du Sud too, and that we could play 
toute la jowmie et toute la nuit till we got to the 
Marquesas. Then with a flourish like a conjuring 
trick he produced another ready -opened bottle of 
champagne and four glasses, and insisted on our 
drinking long life and prosperity again. 

Punctually at four o'clock he turned up smiling, 
and having just waited to shake hands with the 
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captam, harried down to the cabin, produced two 
packs of cards, and began to count out the counters. 
Such was the fascination this extraordinary man had 
that, on our saying that five was a better number than 
four, he at once inveigled a miserable German exile, 
who had never seen the game before, into playing, and 
before we got to the Marquesas had relieved him of 
at least three months' salary. 

Fortune varied a bit, as is usual at poker, but our 
friend Maki kept triumphantly ahead, and when we 
got to the Marquesas I think he had made quite 
a small fortune. We never saw him again after we 
landed at Tai-o-hai, but he will always remain one 
of our quaintest memories. 

When an island lagoon has been opened by the 
Gk>veniment for pearl-shell diving, the natives from 
all the other islands anywhere near, and from some 
fifty miles or so off, crowd on to this particular 
island ; and the scene during the tune it is opened to 
divers is very animated— the lagoon being filled with 
crowds of boats, and the beach being sprinkled with 
traders from Papeete setting up temporary stores and 
liquor shops, and other inducements to get hold of 
the shell. 

Our friend the purser told us he had made a very 
large sum indeed from a liquor store he had set up 
the early part of this year in Hikuero, which was the 
last island open. I believe, though, that this latter 
business has been knocked on the head, as the French 
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have now the same law against supplying these 
idandeis with intoxicants as they have up in the 
Marquesas. The population is a very migratory 
one, and you never know how many natives you 
may find on an island. I remember one island we 
stopped at was absolutely deserted, the few houses 
being locked up-— all the natives belonging to them 
having gone to make copra on a neighbouring one. 
This did not disturb our captain much; he simply 
dumped on the beach the cargo he had for the island, 
and left it there to take care of itself until such time 
as the natives chose to return home. 

Perhaps every one does not know what this copra is 
which I have mentioned several times, and which may 
be caUed the staple product of most of the western 
islands in the Pacific. It is the inside dried kernel 
of the cocoa-nut, the same stuff as the confectioners 
make into cocoa-nut rock and other delights of child- 
hood The way they make it is this. They pick 
the cocoa-nuts, or sometimes only gather those which 
have faUen already, split off the outer husk, and 
then split the cocoa-nut almost in two, leaving a 
little piece of the fibre to hold the two pieces 
together. They then hang these up to dry in the 
sun on poles, or sometimes lay them on the sand, 
much as we dry clothes. After a short time the 
kernel shrinks slightly, and it is then detached firom 
the sheU and cut up into large pieces, again being 
left out to dry in the sun for a week or two until it 
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is eventually cured; it is then stored in huts built 
of cocoa-nut leaves until the island trader comes round 
in his little schooner and buys it, taking it away in 
sacks. As a rule he does not pay money, but gives 
an equivalent of its value (or what he says the equi- 
valent is, which is a very different thing) in trade 
goods, such as parureSf cloth, tinned provisions, and 
especially ships' biscuits, of which the natives are very 
fond. These small traders then sell it to the bigger 
firmB in Papeete, or ekewhere, and it is eventuaUy 
shipped to Australia, San Francisco, or Liverpool, 
where the oil is pressed out of it and made into soap 
and all sorts of hair-oils and similar things, the residue 
being often made into cake for feeding cattle. Messra 
Lever Brothers, the proprietors of ^' Sunlight Soap," 
have, I am told, a large factory in Australia, and 
buy most of what arrives there. It is worth now 
about £10 a ton on the islands. 

All this, of course, is done by hand-labour, and a 
good part of it by girls and women. There is, how- 
ever, one serious danger to be avoided. If the copra 
gets thoroughly wet with the tropical showers it all 
turns black and mouldy, and is absolutely spoilt The 
poor natives often lose two or three weeks' work in 
this way.^ 

It is about as beastly a cargo, however, to travel 



^ In Samoa the big Qerman firm who control eyeiything there do things 
in a more scientific way. The copra is always dried in hot OTens, and this 
danger is aTdded. 
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with as you can well imagine, as it has a most 
sickening smell, and is the happy hunting-ground 
of huge, fat, bloated cockroaches. 

Some of the islands we touched at had not been 
visited by any vessel for over a year, and. on two of 
them we found white traders, who did not seem at all 
excited at our advent, and seemed to take but little 
interest in outside things — ^in fact, although we only 
stopped an hour or two at each of them, they did 
not even wait about until we left, but after a bit 
retired to their houses. I suppose when you are cut 
off from the world for such long periods at a time 
you cease to bother about outside things. 

A great many of these islands are the happy 
hunting -grounds of Momon miBflionariea. and on 
some of them they have quite fine churches, the 
missionaries themselves being generaUy converted 
natives, who often make very stringent laws. On 
one we came to, smoking was forbidden entirely — I 
suppose being a snare of the evil one, or perhaps 
the converts spent their money on tobacco instead of 
giving it to the missionaries. 
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OuE little steamer, after roaming about for some 
considerable time amongst these islands, finally 
headed almost due north into open sea for the 
Marquesas, and we had three or four days of battle- 
dore and shuttle-cock — we being the shuttle-cocks, 
until at length one early morning we sighted the 
mountainous iron-bound coast of the Marquesas 
Islands, and passing the almost uninhabited Island 
of Uapu, steamed into the lovely Bay of Tai-o-hai 
in Nukahiva Island, which was our destination. 

This is indeed a lovely bay. It is almost land-locked, 
having a very narrow entrance, and the mountains 
rise steeply on every side of it for several hundred 
feet, all clothed in most brilliant green tropical jungle. 
We were not, however, so much occupied in admiring 
the Scenery as keeping a sharp look-out to see if our 
schooner, the old Oatdoise, had arrived, and much 
was our disgust to see no signs of her, as we realised 
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that in an hotir or two we should be damped witii 
our baggage down on the beach to wait for her, and 
find what lodging we could in this village of under a 
hundred inhabitants. We were cheered up, however, 
by the thought that there was a French Adminis- 
trator living there, and at least one white trader 
and a gendarme, so we hoped to manage all right ; 
nor were we mistaken, for, soon after we dropped 
anchor, tiixe said white trader, a Grerman, came along- 
side in his whale-boat, and- being introduced to us 
by our friend the purser, was not long before he 
invited us to stay with him until our schooner 
amved-«n invitetion which we gkdly accepted. 

Perhaps a few words about these Marquesas Islands 
would not be out of place here. They were first 
discovered by the Spanish navigator Mendana de 
Neyra, who sailed from Callao in Peru in 1595, 
and coming across them, named them the Mar- 
quesas in honour of the Marquis de Mendo9a, 
then Viceroy of Peru. They were visited by 
Cook in 1772, and by the American Captain 
Ingraham in the Hope^ who discovered five new 
islands to the north-west In 1842 Rear-Admiral 
du Petit-Thuars took possession of most of them 
in the name of France. The group is situated 
about 900 miles north of Tahiti, and comprises 
eleven islands. Nukahiva, where we landed, is the 
seat of what little government there is in the islands. 
This island has had several different names ; in feust. 
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it Beems to be the custom for any explorer when he 
arrives at an island to give it a new name, whether 
anybody has been there before or not We had 
some thoughts of following the &shion and calling 
one after ourselves, but gave up the idea, as pride is 
not one of our vices. Nearly every one of these 
islands has two or three names. Nukahiva ought, for 
instance, to be a very popular island in France, as it 
is also called Marchand Island, not after the gallant 
explorer who nearly involved us in a war with 
France, but after a certain French captain of that 
name, who was cruising about here in 1791 on 
board the good ship Le Soltde. Several of the 
above-mentioned islands are uninhabited, being with- 
out water, but others are very fertile. Nukahiva 
alone is supposed to possess, according to one 
French authority, 1200 hectares (about 3000 acres) 
of cultivable land ; but I should not advise 
any enterprising colonist to take up lots there, 
as, if he is not devoured by the no-nos, he would 
be by the gendarmes and officials, by means of 
fines and exorbitant export duties. The French 
in these parts seem to have never yet discovered 
the folly of killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs ; and if a new industry is started you never 
quite know how much of the profits will be left 
to you — ^at least this is what some of the traders 
about there told us, but I daresay it is an exaggera* 
tdon. 
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One of the chief resources of these islands are 
the great herds of wild cattle, sheep, and goats; 
these latter being descendants of some left there in 
1813 by Commodore Porter of the U.S. Navy. 
Quantities of these are at intervals trapped by the 
natives, and brought down to the schooners, where 
they are shipped to Tahiti. Some of the peculiarities 
of the cattie I will mention later. There are very 
few wild birds and animals in these islands. There 
is a littie swallow, which they call "kopeka" in 
Marquesian — I think the scientific name for it is 
SoUangcma Jtudphaga^ and a littie sort of nightin- 
gale, called by the Marquesans ^^kamoka." There is 
also a pretty littie blue parrot sometimes seen, called 
the " pihiti," and a pigeon called the " rape," which 
is excellent eating. There is a littie green turtle 
called the " kuku," a kind of plover called " keuhe," 
and a blue heron called ^^matuku" — this is the 
Herodias sacra; but in these islands, as is the 
case throughout most of western Polynesia — in 
fact, one micrht say all — ^there is no harmful beast 
or ;eptile of any sort The climate is. of course, 
hot, and generally damp. There are, however, long 
seasons of drought. It is, nevertiieless, very healthy 
for white men. The two prevailing winds in these 
islands are the east-south-east, from May to October, 
and the east-north-east, from October to May. 

The sea-coast, as I said above, is very rocky and 
nigged, and there are no ree£3 around the islands, 
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but instead, luckily, the coast is indented with 
numerous bays, some of whidh fonn most excellent 
little harbours ; but access to a great many of them 
is a rather perilous undertaking for sailing ships, as 
we found from personal experience later on. 

The whole of these islands are governed by an 
Administrator, who is direcdy responsible to the 
Grovemor at TahitL Under him are ten gendarmes, 
who each look after one of the ten districts into 
which the archipelago is divided. There is, in 
addition, a brigadier of gendarmarie, who lives on 
Hiva-oa, and is supposed to have charge, of course 
under the Administrator, of the south-east part of 
the archipelago. 

We found ample evidence that cannibalism had 
been followed by the natives. How the custom 
originally started it would of course be dijQGicult to 
state. The theory has been advanced by scientists 
that cannibalism is not due so much to any innate 
savageness in the person committing it, as to an 
insane craving for flesh. Down in the South Sea 
Islands, where the people have practically no meat 
to eat for years, and live upon nothing but fruit 
and cocoa-nuts and food of that character, there 
comes a time, so it is argued, when the human palate 
demands more solid food, and in sheer desperation 
the native, not finding any other food, turns to his 
fellow-beings. 

I do not think, however, that cannibalism was 
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by the Marquesans for the pure delight of 
the feast, but more in a spirit of revenge against the 
tribe of which the victims were members. Those 
tribes were continually fighting among themselves, 
and the former custom was, whenever any side was 
victorious, to take captives and eat them. Com- 
paratively little damage would be done by either 
side in one of these battles, however. All over the 
islands the natives have built stone images to their 
cannibal gods, and these figures, which are located 
on high plateaus, were worshipped. 

We met a Portuguese who had lived for years on 
these islands, and he told us that on one occasion — 
this was some years ago, of course — he went with a 
tribe on an expedition. They saw a native fishing, 
and called to him, and asked him to come over 
and take a smoke. Suspecting no danger, the man 
accepted the invitation, whereupon he was killed and 
eaten right before the eyes of our informant 

The day before we arrived here I am sorry to say 
that the result of Albert's accident again began to 
trouble him, and a big abscess started to form on 
his leg. This was most unfortunate, as there is no 
doctor on these islands; nor, in £ftct, is there any 
nearer than Papeete, 900 miles away. 

That afternoon we went on shore, and before 
night-fall were safely lodged, along with our baggs^e 
and provisions, at the house of the Grerman trader, 
by name ELriech. His house, a wooden one with a 
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tin roof, was intensely hot; it was situated just 
at the back of his store in the outskirts of the 
jungle. 

We had not landed many minutes before we 
became unpleasantly aware of the great pest of this 
island, which is the no-no, or sand-fly. This little 
insect, which looks like a minute house-fly, never 
leaves you alone from sunrise to sunset It is here 
in myriads, and bites much worse than any mosquito 
that ever existed. In a few hours your fieu^ and 
hands are a mass of lumps, which in this enervating 
climate are very apt to become sores. We heard of 
people after a short sojourn here being so disfigured 
by these bites that they had to remain at home until 
they got better. The natives in some parts of this 
island dye themselves with a preparation of safiron 
in order to keep them away, and you can imagine, 
if the natives who are indigenous to the place find 
it necessary to do this, how badly poor white strangers 
are punished. 

It is a curious £ftct that the only islands of 
this group where these no-nos are found are the 
island of Uapu and this one, Nukahiva. The in- 
habitants have an old legend concerning this, which 
relates that one of their cannibal gods, being dis- 
pleased with these two islands, threw a cocoa-nut 
shell at them filled with these insects, and half broke 
on one and half on the other. In all the other 
islands we were in of this group we were not in 
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the least molested by any sort of insect, even the 
common mosquito not being at all numerous. 

Our fidend the trader did his best to make us 
comfortable, and his wife, a pleasant Marquesan 
native girl, though only a temporary acquisition, as 
is always the case with these island traders, was the 
essence of hospitality. 

We shall never, however, quite forget our first night 
in that house. We were both sleeping in the same 
room, and just after I had gone to bed, before 
blowing out the light, I happened to glance up into my 
mosquito net, and to my horror saw that it was alive 
with centipedes of all sizes. On my exclaiming 
about this to Albert, he also discovered that his 
mosquito net was in the same condition. 

So up we both got, and had an exciting time 
exterminating as many as we could find; all the 
same we had a very sleepless night, as we were not 
at all sure whether we had got rid of all of them ; 
and also the mosquito nets, being rather ragged, let in 
a superfluous amount of mosquitoes, which on this 
island relieve the no-nos at sunset and look after one 
at night, the latter apparently disappearing at dusk. 

Next morning Albert was feeling so ill that he 
could not walk about, and had to remain all day 
sitting about on the veranda, and so he continued 
during the whole ten days we were there waiting 
tilie arrival of that unconscionably slow old tub the 
Cfauhise, and in consequence he sufiered much more 
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from the attacks of the no-nos than I, who was 
able to walk about, and so not get bothered so much 
by them. 

Tai-o-hai is a small scattered village lying along 
part of the shore of the magnificent bay which I 
mentioned, and which is one of the finest harbours in 
the Pacific, and consequently often used as a port of 
call by the ships of war, who come in for water and 
other purposes. 

A Catholic sisterhood, which, I think, is a branch 
of the SacrS Cosur of Pans, has a missionary station 
here, with a girls' school attached, to which every 
native girl on the island between the ages of six and 
fourteen is compulsorily taken and educated. The 
boys are taken in the same way by some Catholic 
brothers at Hatiheu, on the other side of the island. 
Consequently all the natives speak French, but that 
is about the only appreciable e£fect their schooling 
makes upon them, as these islanders are without 
exception the most immoral of any in the Pacific 
For as soon as the girls leave the control of the 
sisterhood all restraint appears to vanish. Their 
lives are led with no regard to even the most 
elementary notions of les convenances of our Western 
civilisation. Such an idea as getting married never 
enters their heads, and would be thought a trouble- 
some and useless ceremony; they do indeed some- 
times, to please the sisters, go through the ceremony, 
but do not consider it at all binding. 
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In spite of their immoral life, the women are often 
most beautiful, and are certainly amongst the most 
handsome in the South Sea Islanda 

The men are all most extensively tattooed, not 
only over their bodies but also in broad bands 
across their feice, which disfigures them very much. 

The French, having a great eye for female beauty, 
especially when they come out to govern these islands, 
have prohibited girls by law from being tattooed. 

By the unwritten law of the people, every boy 
must be tattooed before he arrives at manhood. 

The men, untU lately, were a fierce, savage race, 
and only kept in check by numerous small detach- 
ments of soldiers occupying forts on the different 
islands. Now, the French think they have them 
more under control, and have withdrawn the soldieis, 
having instead gendarmes posted in the different 
valleys to keep as much law and order as one man 
can do amongst four or five hundred savages. They 
have now nominally renounced cannibalism, although 
in one of the latest Admiralty Directories they are 
still described as practising it. 

I will describe their habits and customs more 
minutely later on, as we came across them when 
cruising about among the islandd. 

To show how little sanitary precautions are attended 
to, I may mention that in the village there was a sort 
of little eating-house kept by an Italian, Musielli by 
name, and ''he was a leper." Previous to this he 
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had been the village butcher, but even the Marquesans 
struck at this, and refdsed to allow him to continue 
his trade, so he had started this eating-house, and 
nobody seemed to object. Soon after we arrived we 
had met the '' Pebble on the Beach," who had come 
up to this island a little before us, and was just on 
the point of leaving. We learnt from him that he 
had been stopping at Musiellfs, and we told him the 
above facts. The poor little man nearly had a fit, as 
it seems he knew nothing about it. 

The last thing he said to us before we parted was, 
'^How long does leprosy take to come out ? " Albert 
waved him a fond farewell and shouted, '' I beUeve a 
year," and the last we saw of him was his being rowed 
off to the steamer, looking more dead than alive. By 
the bye, we were rather amused at the way the captain 
of our little steamer had got rid of him the previous 
voyage. It appears that, as usual, he had made himself 
objectionable, and the officers all grew sick of him ; so 
one day, just when they were leaving Atuana, a little 
copra steamer hove in sight, and the captain persuaded 
him that it would be an excellent opportunity for him 
to transfer himself and his baggage on board of her so 
as to see more of the island. He was rather loth to 
go, but said he would go on board and inquire what 
price the captain wanted to take him round, and what 
sort of accommodation they had, and on no account 
were they to leave until he had made his arrangements. 
However, secret instructions were given, and directly 
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they got him and his luggage on board, the boat pulled 
off, and, totally disregarding his gesticulations, the 
steamer gave one whistle of fiturewell and sailed away. 
I don't know who was, more indignant — the captain 
of the copra schooner or the Frenchman. We met this 
same captain later on, and when he spoke of the 
Frenchman a savage gleam flashed from his eyes. 
He told me that he got so unbearable that he finally 
threatened to throw him overboard unless he left the 
schooner at once, which he did. 

One of the most interesting people we met here 
was the old Queen Vaekehu, the dominant queen of 
all the Marquesas — a fine old lady, wonderfuUy 
tattooed, especially her hands, which looked as if they 
were covered with a pair of lace gloves. The conmion 
report about her, which I believe is true, is that years 
ago she got tired of her husband, the prince consort, 
and had him killed and ate him. Now she is ^* very 
missionary,'' and has even had a special road made 
from her " palace " to the Catholic Mission. She was 
a very talkative old lady, and the dif&culty when you 
went to see her was how to get away again. One 
of her daughters was Queen of Akoui, and the other 
Queen of Touata, both of whom we visited later on. 

Tai-o-hai is a very different place now from what it 
was in former times, even when Stevenson wrote 
about it. Now there is no club, very little trade, 
and only one white trader; and the whole place 
seems to be absolutely going to rack and ruin. 
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The village at one time, in 1840, was stated to have 
a population, although it is hardly credible, of 18,000. 

What a come-down this is to the wretched ninety 
inhabitants, which the Administrator told me was the 
total population of his island capital. The reason of 
this, no doubt, is in part due to their gross immorality; 
but they have to thank the white man for the chief 
causes. Frequently have they been decimated by 
smallpox, measles, and other infectious diseases, which, 
when once they get hold of a viUage, carry off the 
inhabitants wholesale. They have no ideas of any 
sanitary precautions. When a native is ill all his 
relations crowd round him, however infectious the 
disease is, to comfort and cheer him up; and the 
horrible effects of this in the case of smallpox or 
scarlet fever can be readily imagined. 

At one time Tai-o-hai was a very flourishing littie 
place, and was the headquarters of the French fleet in 
these waters, the admiral having a house on shore. 
At that time there even existed a small club, but 
now the French have got tired of the islands and, 
from all I could hear from the o£Glcials, have ceased to 
take much further interest in them. 

Here we came across a rather unique instance of 
love's infatuation, in the shape of a venerable old 
tattooed white man. His story, which he related to 
me, and which is corroborated more or less by Robert 
Louis Stevenson in lus book The South Sec^, runs 
thus : Years ago, nearly fifty I believe, he arrived on 
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these islands, a deserter from a whale-ship. He fell 
in love with one of the island princesses, and wished 
to marry her. She responded that she could never 
marry a man who was not tattooed ; so, determining 
to win her at any cost, he went through this most 
painful operation, and was tattooed elaborately from 
head to foot. 

When finished, he went to seek this fickle lady 
with joy in his heart, but alas, when she saw him she 
b«»t ,4. . shriek of Unghto. .md «ud . white nuu. 
tattooed looked too ridiculous, and flatly refused to 
have anything to do with him. Poor devU; as he 
told us, what was he to do ? He could not return home, 
as he would be the laughing-stock of any town he 
went to ; so there he has remained all these years, and 
never hopes, or wishes, to leave these islands. There 
is rather a curious story told about him, to the efiect 
that an American man-of-war was once Ijdng in the 
bay; and he went on board her, and going up to 
the captain, informed him that he was an American 
citizen, which was the case. All the captain replied 
was, " You an American ! Boatswain, give him five 
dozen." And history relates that they did this, and 
then chucked him overboard. 

Soon after we arrived I went up to see the Ad- 
ministrator and present our letters of introduction 
from'the Governor. 

He is allowed no staff at all, and is in his own 
person administrator, clerks, and everything else. I 
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arrived at his hoase, which is a much better one thaa 
jou would expect to find in such a place, being a 
relic of the old days of the place's prosperity, when it 
was the residence of the admiral I discovered him 
in his shirt sleeves, lying fast asleep on the veranda, 
with a bottle of cognac by his side, and an old edition 
of the Petit Journal clasped against his stomacL 

I felt rather in an awkward predicament, as I knew 
he would not like to be discovered in such a homely 
condition, so I coughed and stamped as I came up to 
the veranda, but all to no effect ; he only returned to 
consciousness when I got within a few feet of him. 
He started up with a horrified glance, and murmured, 
*' Pardon, Monsieur," and bolted into the house, leaving 
me standing there astonished. In about ten minutes, 
however, when I was just on the point of making my 
departure, he returned, resplendent in full uniform, 
and full of courteoos bows and politeness. He 
managed to emerge out of the ridiculous situation 
better than I could have thought it possible. 

We had a long talk over things in general and 
these islands in particular. He told me that he had 
just arrived a few weeks ago. having been transferred 
from Raiatea. 

It at once struck me that this must then be the 
Anglophobe Administrator of that island, who during 
the Boer War had spread scandalous stories about the 
English, and told the natives that France was about 
to interfere and wipe the British Empire off the face 
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of the earth, in consequence of which the British 
Consul had made representations to the Foreign Office, 
resulting in his removal. To hear him talk, however, 
to me, you would think that the English were his 
greatest friends. 



CHAPTER X 

A village dance*-" Hunt the slipper " — ^Visit to the Queen of Akoui — 
Boundless hospitality — Glorious scenery — The warrior and the 
phonograph — ^War canoes — ^A cannibal jam — Gkwt-hunting. 

Albert's description of this place and its amuse- 
ments are well worth relating, so he shall continue 
the story in this chapter. 

Tai-o-hai, although the principal port in the 
Marquesas, is not a pleasant place for the casual 
traveller. For the trader who is busy getting the 
best of the islapders it may possibly be tolerable, but 
the idle man's attention, unfortunately, is wholly 
concentrated on the no-nos and mosquitoes. Every 
one knows a mosquito, but it is not given to every 
one to know the no-no. The no-no is a little black fly 
of no charm and no conscience, who, '* like the worm 
i' the bud, feeds on your damask cheek " from sun- 
rise to sunset, when he mostly delivers over to the 
mosquito — ^what he has left of you I After several 
days of torment and nights of unrest, I said, ^' K we 
don't do something violent to-night, I shall go mad." 
D. H., a man of great resource in an emergency, at 
once said, " We will have a dance." The proposition 
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appeared to me to savour of lunacy, as in my one pere- 
grination through Tai-o-hai I had not seen a single 
soul who appeared even capable of walking up 
stairs, but I held my peace and watched D. H. start 
on his quest with, I confess, some misgiving, but an 
unboimded confidence in his ability to trample over 
difficulties. My confidence was not misplaced; at 
six o'clock D. H. appeared on the veranda, with a 
broad smile on his face, and said, *' Put on your hat, 
Albert; we are going to dine with Lynch/' I had 
never heard of Ljrnch, but merely said, ^' All right ; 
what about the dance ? " ** Oh, they all are waiting 
for us, and will begin as soon as we have finished 
dinner. Lynch has got the whole village here, and 
has sent down some refreshments to keep them quiet 
until we are ready/' 

When we arrived chez Lynch, a half-caste English- 
man who was married to a Tahitian girl, and is the 
manager of a small cotton gin, we found everything 
prepared for making a great night of it Two 
demij(dms of wine occupied a conspicuous position 
near a newly-purchased accordion, and in front of all 
was an excellent dinner for us to dispose of before 
really getting to business. After dinner we adjourned 
into a large room at the back of our host's house, 
and found the youth and beauty of both sexes 
assembled, as we fondly hoped, to show us such 
dancing as we had never seen before. Somehow 
the thing flagged. Refreshments were handed 
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around; the accordion was handled in the most 
masterly manner ; but the dance was not a success. 
The women made one or two spasmodic efforts, but 
for some reason they flickered out almost as soon as 
they began. By way of promoting more conviviality 
in the proceedings, it suddenly struck me that some 
firesh amusement might be more successful, and the 
good old English game of '' hunt the slipper " flashed 
into my mind as being eminently suited to our 
surroundings and the Marquesan temperament. In 
this I was partly right. The girls, after the principle 
of the game had been thoroughly explained to them 
by our host, arranged themselves in a circle and 
clamoured eagerly to begin. The men, however, 
held aloof with a suspicious, not to say a hostile, air, 
evidently mistrusting foreign innovations ; and when 
I started the game by thrusting the slipper under 
the voluminous pa^ew of a comely matron who 
was sitting next me, a gigantic Marquesan boatman, 
with a thin veneer of civilisation, evidently the 
lady's husband, rushed forward, and cried out some- 
thing in guttural French. I took no notice, how- 
ever, and merely regarded him with a genial smile, 
as much as to say, ^^You don't know the game 
yet, my boy; wait a bit" We had not got to 
wait long, as after a few minutes the object of 
the game appeared to dawn on his somewhat slow 
intellect. Waiting imtil the slipper appeared in the 
hand of the best-looking girl in the circle, he threw 
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himself upon her with a roar like a hungry tiger, and 
literally nailed her to the floor, until forcibly removed 
by the other men— the poor girl, meanwhile, kicking 
and struggling. This brought ''hunt the slipper" 
to a premature conclusion, as it rather looked as if all 
the rest of the men were going to follow his example, 
and the atmosphere of the room from various causes 
began to get decidedly savage. 

Tahona, however, the belle of Tai-o-hai, produced 
her accordion, and gradually soothed their excited 
passions. ''Hunt the slipper,'' however, had done its 
work, and effectually removed the stiffness which had 
characterised the first part of the evening. Now 
there was no lack of candidates for the dance, and 
the fun grew fast and furious. One of our fellow- 
canvives at dinner, the captain of a small copra 
schooner, was, I think, the best man dancer we had 
yet seen. His contortions were amazing, and the 
women, though convulsed with laughter, frequently 
had to cover their faces with their hands, for the 
Marquesienne, though inmioral, is, like all South Sea 
girls, naturally fairly modest 

About two o'clock in the morning the dancing 
began to get alarmingly riotous, and D. H. and I 
agreed it was about time to say "good-night" to 
our host and hostess and retire to our own home. 
So ended our only dance at Tai-o-haL 

The next day, Sunday, we arose with mosquito- 
tortured bodies for an early start to visit the queen 
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of the neigbbouring valley, who, Hinoi told us, was 
a channing young lady well worth a visit. 

The difficulty was how to get there, as there are 
no roads in this mountainous island, and the few 
tracks which existed had all been washed away by 
reason of the heavy rains; so the only thing to do 
was to go around the stormy, rock-bound coast in a 
whale-boat to the entrance of the valley of Akoui, 
where she reigned. Now, there was no whale-boat 
or boat of any sort to be got at a moment's notice ; 
but the Administrator kindly solved the difficulty by 
lending us his own official whale-boat, and nine o'clock 
saw us leaving for Akoui, which, with a &ir wind, 
should be about an hour's sail, but with a contrary 
wind, which we had, and the heavy sea which we had 
also, involved a stiff pull of some four hours. 

The voyage was a miserable one. Our hostess 
of the previous night, Mrs. Lynch, lay in the bottom 
of the boat, a picture of misery, and everyone else 
was remarkably silent, with one exception. That 
was our chief boatman, who had picked up one 
English sentence, which he continually employed: 
''Row like h — ^11, gentlemen, please." He said this 
with an entire absence of expression, much as an 
English sailor might say " Easy all." 

The prince consort of Akoui we found to be an 
engaging young Kanaka, about twenty-four years 
old, who received us on the beach with that entire 
absence of ceremony which is one of the great charms 
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of all South Sea Islanders. He shook us warmly by 
the hand, and said, ^' Ah ! you come to see my bay ? 
Mrs. Lynch, great friend of mine, told me you would 
come, so I got plenty sucking-pigs, plenty young 
dancing girls ; so you stay all night, many nights 
here, eh ? " 

We begged him, as we were very hungry, to 
introduce us to his sucking-pigs first and his " plenty 
young dancing girls" afterwards. He took us up 
to his '^ palace " forthwith. 

Shall I ever forget the first sight of that glorious 
valley ? It is almost a counterpart of the Yose- 
mite, only smaller, and if anything, I think, 
grander. Sheer rocks rose up on each side of it 
hundreds of feet, many of them being formed like 
turrets or pinnacles. The valley is very narrow, 
little more than a ravine; but it was the beautifal 
setting of tropical vegetation, out of which rose these 
grand precipices, which made its beauty. Here no 
white man resides, and I should think you could count 
on your fingers the number of white men who had 
ever visited it. 

When we arrived at the house we found his wife, 
the Queen of Akoui, a pretty girl of about eighteen, 
leisurely rocking herself on a chair on the veranda^ 
and displaying not mueh interest in our arrival. In 
Uctf she was full of dignity and reserve, but all the 
same, on further acquaintance, very charming. 

While breakfast was preparing, our hostess, affcer 

8 
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having paraded the " young dancing girls " and the 
rest of the villagers for inspection, suddenly turned 
round to me and said, '^ You like Marquesa girls ? " 
I said, " Oh, I think charming." At which she said, 
" Tou want now ? you want now ? " 

I am sorry to say, at this polite offer I burst out 
laughing. I was very hungry, had been tossed about 
in an open boat under the blazing sun for four hours, 
and my one craving was for food and drink. I do not 
think Her Majesty of Akoui ever quite forgave me 
this ribald conduct. 

The afternoon was spent in a lazy, South Sea 
fashion. Everybody was allowed to do exactly as 
she or he pleased, and most of us pleased to sit on 
the veranda, occasionally getting up to drink the 
contents of a green cocoa-nut and throw stones at 
the pigs which rambled all round the house. At four 
o'clock the drums and tom-toms began to beat, and 
in a short time the whole village had assembled round 
the royal house, and preparations were soon in fall 
swing for a dance. 

The dancing here was really excellent; and how 
in that sultry heat these men could keep up their 
evolutions hour after hour must ever remain a 
mystery. They did so, however, and except for an 
interval of an hour for ki-hi, they were dancing 
almost continually from four o'clock till midnight 
The little queen sat through the whole performance 
with a perfectly unmoved face, and the only trace of 
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emotion I observed in her was when, if she thought 
one of her girls was lax in her dancing, she would 
promptly get up and box her ears, just to teach her 
to take more pains. 

About midnight, having seen enough of the 
dancing, we thought we would finish up the evening 
by giving a performance on our phonograph, which 
we brought with us, and which naturally was con- 
sidered by these islanders almost superhuman; so, 
the torches outside having been extinguished, all the 
natives crowded into the one large room built on to 
the royal house. By the way, this house we were in 
was built by King Stanislaaus, the last king of the 
Marquesas, a highly intelligent and well-educated 
native, who had, I believe, even been as far afield as 
San Francisco. He was our little queen's uncle, and 
had now been dead some years. 

The phonograph was duly unpacked, amidst an 
admiring, gaping crowd, and their eyes grew rounder 
and rounder with astonishment, and many were the 
guttural cries of admiration which were uttered, when 
we put on the first cylinder — ^a banjo duet, I think 
Of course, they could not understand most of our 
songs, which were in English ; but their astonishment 
and delight knew no bounds when I fixed on the 
recorder and allowed one of their chiefs to speak 
into it in Marquesian, to make a record, and afterwards 
put on the trumpet and allowed them to hear it out 
of the phonograph. They could not understand it at 
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alL One old warrior, a mass of beautiful tattoo- 
ing from head to foot, took up the trumpet, which 
was lying loose, put it to his mouth, and asked me, 
through one of the natives who could speak French, 
whether, if he blew through this, he could make 
the same music and songs as he had heard come out 
of it 

We gave them about an hour of this enter- 
tainment, and their interest showed no signs of 
slackening. In fact, I think we could have gone on 
all night and they would have stayed there and 
listened with rapt attention; but as we were all 
rather tired, we forcibly brought the stance to a close, 
and the queen unceremoniously bundled her subjects 
out of the house. In spite of her youth, what she 
said '^ seemed to go " ; and she appeared to be able to 
put the fear of Gk>d into these savages without even 
raising her voice. 

Native beds were now made up on the floor, 
and we all turned in and were soon asleep. Next 
morning we were up at daylight, and went up the 
valley to a pool in the river to have a bath, the 
queen and her consort Pietero accompanying us to 
show us the way, as did also the large crowd of her 
attendant girls, who, directly we got into the water, 
proceeded to strip off their clothes and come in too, 
much to our embarrassment 

We returned and had break£BU}t, which they 
attempted to give us in European style, as the natives 
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about here do not have any particular time for their 
meals, but simply make a large bowl of po-pai, which 
is a concoction of half- fermented bread-fruit, and 
looks like yellow porridge. This is kept standing 
about, and whenever a native is hungry he dips his 
band into it and fills his mouth. Of course, on great 
occasions they kill sucking-pigs and fowls; but, 
ordinarily, the above po-poi is their regular food. 

After breakfast Pietero told us about a couple of 
woAderfal old war canoes which were hidden away in 
the bush a little way up the valley; so off we started to 
see them, and what a walk we had ! The ground was 
mostly inches deep in mud and marsh, owing to the 
liver having lately been in flood, and we had to 
force our way through the dense tropical jungle until 
we came to one side of a ravine, where the rocks rose 
in a sheer precipice like a wall for a couple of thousand 
feet Against this precipice were lying these last 
relics of savage warfare — two immensely long, dug- 
out canoes, beautifully carved all over. There they 
lay, on the same spot to which they had last been 
hauled after their final cannibal expedition, right up 
in the jungle, well out of sight of any passing enemy, 
who might have made a raid and destroyed them. 
At the stern of each, although now it had fallen 
into decay, was a large platform, on which was erected 
a sort of house, where the great chiefe sat on mats, 
rowed by perhaps 150 tattooed warriors. I do not 
think any one else, except perhaps a few wandering 
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white traders, knows of their existence. What prizes 
they would be for some big museum that could afford 
to pay the cost of transporting them 1 One of the 
old chiefs told us a curious story about the last time 
they were used, twenty or thirty years ago. 

In these islands one valley would wage war against 
another, and this canoe, being out on one of these 
expeditions, came across a solitary fisherman, spearing 
fish from the rocks, who belonged to a hostile valley. 
They immediately ^'nobbled" him, trussed him up like 
a fowl, and stuck him on top of the big house aft, 
with the intention of taking him back to Akoui to 
cook and eat him. These islanders never had any 
idea of wasting the bodies of their enemies by 
killing and leaving them where they lay, but always 
tried to take them back alive, so as to have good, 
firesh meat for their feast. 

But this poor savage was determined not to be put 
in the ovens if he could possibly avoid it, and as the 
war canoe was far away from its own valley, he offered 
to pilot them along the coast, which offer they 
accepted; and he, sitting on the top of the house, 
piloted them close around the different promontories, 
keeping clear of dangerous rocks and swift currents. 
This form of navigation, I must tell you, seems to be 
the only sort they understand. Whenever we went 
out in a canoe, going firom one valley to another, 
they invariably skirted around the coast, following 
every indenture ; never would they go straight across 
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the mouth of a bay, but always right around, 
foUowing close to the land. 

Well, the warriora' "prospective dinner" knew 
what he was about, and presently he piloted the 
canoe underneath a great overhanging rock which 
jutted out somewhat over the sea, and as the canoe 
passed underneath, he jumped on to this rock and 
remained there, nobody noticing his disappearance, 
and so finally escaped. 

After we had thoroughly examined the canoes, we 
started on our way back home. When we got into a 
little clearing in the jungle where we could see the 
precipices on each side of the valley, Pietero pointed 
out to me a small niche in the side of the precipice — 
say about one thousand feet up — the sort of place 
where you stick a statue in a public building. This 
he told me was the old look-out spot, where in former 
days a sentinel was always posted to watch for enemies. 
How he ever got there goodness only knows. 

On our return we found the queen had prepared a 
big native meal for us, composed of sucking-pigs, 
fowls, and any amount of bread-fruit, taros, and 
bananas, which we did ample justice to. We stayed 
here for a day or two, wandering about and talking 
to the natives, who were always pleased if we came 
and sat in their houses and had a chat 

Some of these houses are of great size, and entirely 
built out of the cocoa-nut tree, the trunk providing 
them with timber, and the leaves with thatch. In 
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the interior, all along one side, runs a bamboo pole, 
fixed about three inches from the ground. This is 
their pillow. When they lie down they rest the 
nape of their neck on this, and so sleep; but a 
native does not of necessity sleep in his own house, 
but wherever he happens to be when night draws 
nigh: and the same way with their food; he just 
drops in at any hut he may be passing and has his 
meals with the occupants. It is considered a great 
disgrace to refuse food to anybody, and of course 
there is a great deal of give-and-take in this arrange- 
ment. 

Although the inhabitants, now that they are under 
French rule, are under no compulsion to obey the 
queen, yet, as I said above, her word is law, and she 
employs the whole village just as she pleases ; they 
work for her without pay of any sort, and without a 
murmur, chiefly in making copra. The natives in 
this valley are remarkably handsome, their skins 
being a very light brown colour, and some of the 
women are quite beautiful 

These islands are one of the few places on the earth 
where polyandry exists, some of the women living 
with two husbands. One of them is the regular 
acknowledged husband, and the other is a sort of 
licensed paramour, and lives quite openly with the 
woman, but has not quite the same standing as the 
principal husband. He does the cooking, cleans out 
the hut, and is a sort of general handy man. By the 
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way, in these islands the women are a great dea 
too lazy to even do the cooking, which is all done 
by the men, who also to a large extent look after 
the children. These islands might be a good place 
for a colony of those strong-minded ladies who go in 
for women's rights. 

Now and again, wishing to vary our amusements, 
we went shark-fishing, the mouth of the bay swarm- 
ing with these sea- tigers, and out shooting after 
the wild goats, which are here in great numbers; 
but this latter we did not do often, as it is a toss-up, 
climbing about amongst these precipices, whether you 
break your neck or kill a goat first, or, what is much 
more likely than either, get shot by some excited 
native; but the queen always sent out one or two 
natives every morning to shoot some of the kids, 
which are excellent eating, and were a great help 
to the larder. 
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We soon began to feel that we could not impose 
any longer on the queen's generous hospitality. In 
addition to this, we knew that the Administrator was 
in rather a stew at being left without liis boat, which 
we were using, so one morning we packed up our 
things and started back to Tai-o-hai, being escorted 
down to the boat by the queen and her husband, 
with whom we had now become great Mends. 

Our return journey, I am glad to say, was a great 
deal better than the one coming, as we were able to 
sail most of the way, and in two or three hours passed 
between the two huge rocks called " The Sentinels " 
which guard the mouth of Tai-o-hai Bay, where we 
landed and returned to Mr. Ereich's house, where 
we were staying. 

We had almost forgotten about the beastly no*nos 
when we were at Akoui, as there were scarcely any 
there ; but they did not forget to remind us of their 
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presence directly we landed at Tai-o-hai, and we 
cursed oar lot at having still to remain there several 
days, as no tidings of the Oavloise were forthcoming. 
Next day, however, we heard there was a little copra 
schooner, about ten tons, going round the island to 
collect copra. We knew it would be pretty uncom- 
fortable, but determined to get away on her, what- 
ever she was like, so as to escape these little pests. 
We little thought at the moment what we had let 
ourselves in for. That evening, after dark, we went 
aboard with all our traps. We knew the captain 
slightly, a very cheery, obliging little chap, by name 
Chevrier, who, although he spoke French perfectly, 
was, I believe, a pure Paumotu Islander. 

I think our first night on that wretched little 
Ruth neither of us will ever forget To begin 
with, we discovered that the only other passenger 
besides ourselves was Musielli the leper, which was 
particularly nice, as we all, more or less, had to eat 
out of the same dishes, and, to make matters worse, 
it soon began to tain, and we all had to retire to 
tiie one wretched little cabin, which was not more 
than eight or nine feet square. In this box were 
packed the captain, the mate, the cook, Albert, myself, 
and our servant— six all told. I am glad to say we 
did have strength of mind enough to kick out the 
leper and make him sleep forward. 

One end of the cabin was only separated from the 
hold by loose, ill-jointed boards, and the stink of the 
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copra commg through was positively sickening. Its 
only advantage was that perhaps it helped to drown 
the other smells. I had a sort of hammock slung 
comerwise across the cabin ; the rest lay in bunks 
or on the floor. The whole place, even before the 
lights were turned out, was swarming with hundreds 
of big, black, loathsome cockroaches, which crawled 
all over Albert, who was asleep underneath me. 

What a miserable night that was. Albert, after 
he had submitted to being made a sort of public 
promenade of by the cockroaches for a few minutes, 
rushed out on deck, where he found the rain was 
coming down in torrents ; so, having got thoroughly 
wet, all he could do was to return again, with the 
additional discomfort of stiU being crawled aU over 
by cockroaches and being wringing wet as weU. 
They did not bother me quite as much, as they could 
not get into my hammock; but the little tub of a 
boat was rocking and swaying about so that, now 
and again, when my hammock swung against the 
side of the cabin, one would jump in just to keep me 
company. 

Well, everything must have an end, so morning 
at length broke, and we crawled up on deck. Sanitary 
arrangements there were none. We found we were 
just beating into the Bay of Atiheu, our first stopping- 
place, and one of the principal villages on this island. 
We dropped anchor, and soon afterwards rowed ashore 
in the dingy with the captain. Atiheu is just like all 
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other Marquesan villages — that is, one long string 
of huts straggling around the shore of the bay, a great 
part of it being so hidden with palm-trees that from a 
distance a stranger would not believe that any village 
existed. 

There was one weary, solitary gendarme stationed 
here, who was in very bad health, and very sorry for 
himself. In addition, there was a Catholic mission, 
kept up by some religious brotherhood, who are 
supposed to educate all the boys on the island, but, 
from what one of the fathers tells me, I am afraid 
with very poor results. 

At one time all the boys and girls used to be 
educated at the same mission at Tai-o-hai, but this 
had to be given up in consequence of the whole school 
one day making a bolt of it, the boys and girls retiring 
to the mountains, until they were eventually rounded 
up by the gendarmes and priests. 

The natives in this village are a sullen, savage- 
looking lot, who seldom see a stranger, and, we were 
told, were quite the most hostile towards white men 
of any on these islands-— chiefly, I think, because their 
hereditary chief had been deposed by the French 
Oovemment and a common native of no birth given 
his position. The missionaries, too, I fancy, do 
not add much to the harmonies of the village. 
The only trader there is a wretched Chinee, who 
lived in a broken-down, dilapidated store; and in 
addition to the chances of having his throat cut by 
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the natives, Iiad also the doubtful privilege of living 
with a mad brother, who, according to his account, 
used to go mad every night when the sun went down 
and try to murder him. In fact, a more discon- 
tented village we did not come across in all our 
travels — such a contrast to bright, cheerful little 
Akoui. I do not know which was the most morose 
— ^the priest, the gendarme, the deposed chief, or the 
Chinaman. There was absolutely nothing to do here. 
It was even difficult to walk about, as all the bridges 
had been broken down. This does not matter much 
to the Marquesan, who wears nothing but a strip of 
coloured cotton around his waist, but it is a bit 
awkward for a white man — ^who is accustomed to 
wear boots — to have to wade all the streams, of 
which there are several running through the village. 
All the same, we thought things would liven up that 
evening, when we were to have the usual native 
dance, which, I regret to say, was a dismal failure, 
as the gendarme who got it up was not liked, and 
the hereditary chief held sternly aloof; in fact, things 
got pretty nasty before the evening was out, and we 
nearly had a big row, and were glad enough to get 
back safe on the schooner. These dances or tapriatcis^ 
at so many of which we were present, are the native 
way of welcoming strangers, and although the dancing 
and singing after a time got rather monotonous, yet 
without them we should not have seen a tithe of 
the natives we did, especially when only making a 
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short stay at a village, as they usually remain in 
their huts, and, in addition, natives would often come 
for miles from remote inaccessible places to attend 
them. 

The embarking and disembarking, too, at these 
places is very disagreeable, as you have to be carried 
through the surf on the back of a dirty, oily native, 
who has, most likely, been cariying copra sacks all 
day, with the result that your clothes become too 
filthy for words, in addition to the off-chance of 
being dropped into the surf on the way. 

Next morning we sailed out of this bay round a 
promontory into the neighbouring one of Anaho. 
Here there are scarcely any natives at all, the whole 
population of nearly 500 having been swept off by 
smallpox a few years previously. We did not land 
here at all, as there was nothing to see, but instead 
lay sweltering in the sun on board the schooner 
whilst the captain embarked his copra. 

The crew of a little boat like this have a pretty 
tough time of it, as very often the schooner cannot 
anchor within about two miles of the shore, and the 
crew, of which in this case there were only four, in 
addition to having to be up all night, had to spend 
the whole day rowing backwards and forwards be- 
tween the shore and the schooner, loaded down to 
the gunwales each return journey with copra, and, 
besides this, having to carry the copra in sacks on 
their shoulders through the surf and put it into the 
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boat. Each man takes three sacks at a time, which 
an ordinary white man would find considerably above 
his powers. 

We continued our voyage around the island, and 
touched in at another bay or two, and were long ago 
heartily sick of our cruise. For absolute, undiluted 
discomfort, I think it would have been impossible to 
beat it. In addition to this, the whole crew, except 
the mate, would often leave the ship to get copra, 
and this solitary man was left to navigate the boat 
up and down at the mouth of the bay, supposing 
there was no anchorage, which was often the case, 
and, as he himself told us, with no hands to trim the 
sails, it was touch-and-go whether we did not drive 
on to the rocks at any moment and become one of 
the many wrecks which litter the coasts and reefs 
of these South Sea Islands. The captain, however, 
always kept up his spirits, and did his best to cheer 
us up, although he had, if anything, a worse time 
than we, as he had to stand all day on the dazzling 
coral beach, under a tropical sun, weighing the copra 
and booking it up, being eaten all the time by those 
pestiferous no-nos, to escape which we had made this 
cruise. I may remark, too, that this was the captain's 
first trip round this island. There are no proper 
charts or sailing directions, and he absolutely had to 
rely for his information on what the natives told him ; 
and the natives' idea of what is safe is very different 
from a white man's. 
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We used to have our meals aft^ on a little table 
fixed on to the wheel-box on deck. This was all 
light when it was fine, but when it rained it was 
beastly. 

One night we thought we would like to catch a 
few of the superfluous cockroaches in the cabin, as, 
what with the increased stench from the copra, 
owing to the hold being now nearly full, and the heat 
and one thing or another, it was too unbearable^ for 
words, so we put a large bowl of molasses in the 
middle of the cabin. Next morning we counted five 
hundred cockroaches captured, and that did not empty 
the bowL 

The captain now headed away firom the island, 
and prepared to go across to the island of Uapu ; but 
this was too much, and we sternly forbade him, and 
told him that unless he wanted us to mutiny and 
take the ship by force he must go straight back to 
Tai-o-hai, which he did. I don't think he minded 
much himself, as one day is as good as another to 
these people, and if he did not get the cargo waiting 
for him at Uapu now he could get it some other time, 
so in about thirty-six hours we made the entrance of 
Tai-o-hai Bay. 

When we got inside, what was our joy to see 
the good old Qavloise riding at anchor, and what 
was our surprise also to see a huge French man- 
of-war there too. This turned out to be the Protet^ 

a new second^dass French cruiser, which had been 

9 
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long expected at Tahiti from San Francisco, and 
apparently had put in here on her way down. Ton 
can bet we did not linger longer on the Ruth than 
we could help, and five minutes after we anchored 
we were pulling across in our boat to the Gavloise. 
I must say she looked very clean and nice for an 
island boat, and a perfect ocean liner alongside the 
RtUh, as she was 120 tons. We clambered on 
board, and were received by old Fiilner, our captain, 
who greeted us in a fedrly civil fashion, and took 
us down below and showed us all he had done for 
our comfort, including the new mattresses he had 
put in the berths, and carefully pointed out how he 
had painted and revamished the cabin with his own 
fair hands. 

I was particularly glad to get Albert safely on 
board, as his leg had been troubling him more and 
more during the last few days, and I really was 
getting very anzious out there, hundreds of miles 
away from a doctor. Later on I went ashore, and 
found the whole village in a great state of excitement 
over the arrival of the Protet. It appears she 
had been in four days, and the Administrator, in 
spite of the port being absolutely closed, owing to 
the plague scare, to all vessels coming from foreign 
ports, had without a moment's hesitation given her 
pratique and allowed her crew to land — ^very difiEerent 
treatment, as Captain Flilner told me, from what they 
meted out to him when he had arrived from San 
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Francisco a few months preyionsly in a small copra 
schooner. Then, they not only refused to allow any 
one to land off the schooner, but would not even let 
him take in any water, although he was very short ; 
and when he expostulated to the harbour-master and 
told him he would not have enough to take him down 
to Tahiti, all the latter replied was, *' So much the 
worse for you/' In justice to the French authorities, 
I must say, however, that I believe this Administrator 
got into serious trouble for allowing the crew of the 
Protet to land. 

I heard on shore that the Administrator had sent 
round to all the neighbouring valleys to bring in the 
natives to give a big dance in honour of the Protet^ 
and they soon began to come in in their great long 
whale-boats, thirty or forty in a boat, and they had 
great doings. 

We slept that night on the Gavtoise, and found 
everything very comfortable. Next morning we had 
our first experience of our captain's grumpy and 
disagreeable disposition. He told us that he could 
not get off for two or three days, as he had to get in 
more ballast ; but, as a matter of &ct, the mate told 
me that all the ballast would be on board at mid-day 
that day, and the only reason why the captain would 
not start was that his wife, a Marquesa native, whom 
he had brought with him, wanted to get some dresses 
and go on board the Protet to a sort of entertainment 
they were giving to the natives. He expressed un- 
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boanded suiprise when we remonstrated with him 
for bringing this unlooked-for addition to the crew, 
and informed us that it was the invariable custom 
of the country, and he never thought for a moment 
we would object; so we had to ''lump it" as the 
saying is, as we could not maroon her here. However, 
we had another little surprise in store for us, as we 
presently discovered that Taheia, the captain's wife, 
thinking, no doubt, that it would be rather dull with 
old FfQner all alone, had smuggled her sister Tahona 
on board as well; the latter, by the way, was the 
prettiest native girl we had either of us ever seen. 
We now began to wonder how many more gratuitous 
passengers would turn up, out of the hold or else- 
where. Tahona was not long before she began to 
make things lively for us, as she presently boarded 
the Protet, bent on conquest, and one of the officers 
fell violently in love with her and made an appoint- 
ment to meet her on shore ; but, alas for the fickleness 
of women, instead of meeting him she remained on 
board the Oatdoise with us. Captain Chevrier met 
him on shore patiently waiting for her in the rain, 
and when he told him where she was the gallant 
lieutenant was extremely wrathy, exclaiming, " These 
English — ^they are everywhere," and wanted to s4nd 
his card across to us to challenge us, on what account 
we were at a loss to imagine, but Chevrier would not 
bring it 

I must say, however, the officers of the Protet 
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were extremely civil to us on the whole. Rear- 
Admiral Germinet, who was in command, came on 
board to pay us an official caU, and gave us the latest 
papers, and even supplied us with cigarettes, which 
we had run out o£ He talked English slightly, and 
looked a thorough sailor and a man who knew his 
business; he was more like an Englishman than a 
Frenchman in appearance. The officers had one 
guest with them. He also came over to see us. 
His name was George Hall, an American, and the 
Turkish Consul in San Francisco, a very cheery soul 
indeed, who appeared to be the life and soul of every- 
body on board the man-of-war. It appears he had 
given the officers a very good time at San Francisco, 
where he was very well known, and they were now 
entertaining him in return. 

The Protet is one of the latest things in war- 
ships, and most beautifully kept. I went all over 
her, and if the crew are only as good as the vessel, 
she shoidd be a hard nut to crack. 

The day after the Protet left we ourselves weighed 
anchor, and beat out of the harbour on our way down 
to that celebrated man-eating island of Hiva-oa, which 
we wished to reach within the next few days, so as 
to get there in time for the feastings, which take place 
on the 14th of July, when the French Government 
spend a considerable amount of money entertaining 
the natives and traders, and give prizes for the best 
dancers, etc. 
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We said good-bye to our friend the trader, Eieich, 
who had really entertained us moat hospitably, and 
felt a sigh of relief to think that we were at length 
on our own ship, to take her wherever the spirit 
moved us. 
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It took as four days to sail down to Hiva-oa, as we 
had to beat right to the westward of Uapu. It was 
delightful weather the whole way down, and the boat 
was very clean and nice, and a comfortable, steady 
old tub. Taheia, the captain's wife^ brought Tahona, 
her sister, along with her, and in the evenings we 
used to lie on deck, gazing up into the glorious 
tropical sky, whilst they played and sang melodious 
Marquesan songs. We had a permanent awning 
rigged up amidships over the main hatch, where we 
spent most of our time. 

Now, to describe our crew. First of all, there was 
our half-caste Dutch friend the captain, whom we 
did not see much of, as he was very surly, and not 
much of an acquisition to talk to. In addition, he 
spent most of his time in his cabin, where he kept 
his little store of absinthe. When he felt particularly 
ill-tempered, he either used to vent his ill-humour on 
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poor Taheia and Tahona, or on the cook, a very 
decent English lad. I can't think how any of them 
stood it, except that I think Taheia used to make 
him pay through the nose when she was on shore ; 
and the cook could not help himself, as he was a 
shipwrecked sailor stranded at Papeete, and was only 
too glad to get any sort of a berUi. 

Fttlner was a most fussy old man as regards the 
food, and would make frequent pounces into the 
galley to see how the cook was cooking the dinner ; 
and he used to kick up such a row there that 
eventually we had to remonstrate with him, as he 
disturbed our afternoon siestas. 

Our mate was a grizzly old Englishman, who had 
spent all his life trading and sailing amongst these 
far-off islands. He came from Wivenhoe, in Essex, 
and had been shipwrecked out here when he was 
quite a boy and an apprentice on a whaler. 

It is no joke to a sailor to be shipwrecked in these 
islands, as there is very little chance of getting away 
firom them, there being only two lines of regular boats 
going from Papeete about every six weeks— one to 
New Zealand and the other to San Francisco — and 
both of these have their regular crews, and seldom 
want outsiders. The consequence is that, as old 
Captain Jackson of the Tropic Bird told me, on 
nearly every voyage back from Tahiti he finds one or 
two stowaways in the hold. 

There was a whole crew of shipwrecked sailors at 
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Tahiti when we were there, who could not get away. 
Their ship had been homed to the water's edge in 
mid-Pacific, and they had rowed for a thousand miles 
in an open boat, and finally landed on one of the 
Marquesa islands, whence they were taken down to 
Papeete. 

The rest of our crew were all South Sea Islanders, 
eight all told, more than half being Rorotonga boys 
firom the Cook Islands, who make far and away the 
best sailors in these parts. One of them was one of 
the biggest men I have ever seen* 

Poor fellows 1 I don't believe they ever touched 
much of their wages, as they generally shipped from 
Papeete owing a considerable sum in fines to the 
police there for getting drunk and making disturb- 
ances. Fttlner told me that he was quite certain 
these poor chaps often have to pay the same fine 
two or three times over, as they do not know enough 
to ask for a receipt, so when next they turn up in 
port they are pounced on by the gendarmes for the 
same fine. 

I think I described the interior arrangements of 
the schooner previously; but, in addition to the cabins, 
we had all the hold empty, which made a grand bath- 
room, and was a great place for stowing away natives, 
to whom we often gave a lift firom one island to the 
other. 

Well, one dreamy, lazy day was much like another, 
and we eventually sighted Hiva-oa and dropped 
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anchor in the little bay of Tahonkui the port for 
the principal village here, called Atuana, which lies 
about a couple of miles from this anchorage. You 
have to climb round a promontory to get to it, 
along a greasy, slippery track, which is no catch to 
walk along at night. We had long been expected 
at Atuana, which is a good bit bigger village than 
Tai-o-hai, and much prettier and nicer in every way. 
Here one is not bothered by any sort of insect, and 
the climate is charming. 

Soon after we dropped anchor, the brigadier of 
gendarmerie, in full uniform, came off to see us, as 
the Governor had sent up word to him that we were 
coming. He was a particularly nice, civil little 
Frenchman, and seemed only too anxious to do 
anything he could to make our stay pleasant He 
was very full of the arrangements for the 14th of 
July festivities, which were to begin the following 
day, and as our boat lay so &r from the town, and 
was so difficult of access at night, he kindly put 
an empty house at my disposal, so that I could sleep 
on shore whenever I felt inclined. That night, how- 
ever, I stayed at his house, and was made very 
comfortable by his wife, a very good-looking half- 
caste Tahitian girl, whose &ther we knew pretty 
well down in Papeete, and who had written to her 
about our coming. Unfortunately, Albert's poisoned 
leg was giving him so much pain that he was unable 
to leave the vessel all the time we were here. The 
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gendarme's Bonse is an ideal little place, built of 
cocoa-nut palms, with a broad veranda, all covered 
from top to bottom with luxurious creepers. 

There are only three white men at Atuana, not 
including some missionaries; one of them was an 
American trader called Vamey, a very nice man, and 
whom we saw a great deal of, — in fact, he was my 
guide, philosopher, and friend all the time I was on 
this island. Then there was an old retired gendarme, 
who tried to do some trading, but was generally too 
drunk to do any good at it. The brigadier had been 
a long while in these islands, and was very much 
liked by the natives : consequently his influence with 
them was very great 

All the inhabitants of the neighbouring valleys, 
and many from the nearer islands, were commencing 
to arrive the same day that we did, and it was 
a very picturesque sight. They would arrive in 
their big boats, land and wash and dress them- 
selves in all their native finery, and then, headed 
by their chief, with their tom-toms beating bravely, 
would march in procession up the village street to an 
open space in front of the gendarme's house to notify 
their arrival, after which they would disperse and 
quarter themselves on their friends. This must have 
been a tax on the regular inhabitants, as at least seven 
or eight ^* valleys " had come in for the feast, which 
took place in a large, open space in the middle of the 
village, in front of a long open hut which had been 
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erected as a dining-place for all the white men in the 
group, to which we were all invited^ and where we 
were entertained at the expense of the Eepublic. 

The house allotted to me adjoined this enclosure, 
and the morning of the f6te I was awakened by 
the most terrific noise about half- past five, and 
looked out, to find the place alive with natives, which 
was rather awkward, as the only place I could get a 
wash was in a stream which ran through the midst of 
them, and consequently my ablutions were watched 
with great curiosity. 

This annual feast is really a most excellent idea. 
It not only keeps the natives in good temper, but 
it perpetuates and prevents being forgotten the old 
dances and songs of their nation, which, I am sorry 
to say, are fast dying out in other islands where 
they have no such annual gathering. 

Money is of absolutely no value in these islands, 
and the natives require scarcely any at all in the 
ordinary course of their lives. You could not bribe 
a man if you offered him £10 to do what he did not 
like to, as, if he had the money, he would not 
know where to spend it, and would not know 
what to buy with it if he did; but the one thing 
they generally like to get money for is smart 
dresses and clothes for these annual festivities, 
and they save up their money during the whole 
year to do this. The brigadier told me, if it was not 
for this he would be unable to get the natives to do 
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a stroke of work for anybody except himself: coh- 
sequently they were turned out very well, some of 
them having spent as much as 40s. or 50s. on their 
dresses — a huge sum in these islands, where dresses 
only consist of a few yards of cotton or cheap muslin 
tacked together by themselves. 

The feasting began about eleven o'clock, and I 
was introduced to all the white population of these 
islands — about twenty men, including half-a-dozen 
gendarmes. Except these latter, they were the most 
broken-down, disreputable - looking lot of beach- 
combers I ever set eyes on ; but when you think that 
some live as solitary traders on lonely islands, with 
never a soul to talk to except natives, and no com- 
munication whatever with the outside world, it is not to 
be wondered at that they lose their self-respect and so 
often take to drink. They had, most of them, brought 
their wives with them, who were dressed up "to 
kill'' A very good dinner was prepared for us, washed 
down with plenty of cheap red wine and topped up 
with coarse brandy. After dinner, as might be ex- 
pected whenever Frenchmen are gathered together, 
the speech-making was great, and compliments flew 
round like snow-flakes. 

Then the real business of the day began, and 
each " valley " came up in turn and formed in 
four long parallel lines — two of men and two of 
women, about twenty in each row — in front of 
our dining - place, and danced for all they were 
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wortli. Each '^valley'' danced separately, and was 
headed by a sort of wkx/Ure de domse, habited in some 
old cast-off naval uniform, given him perhaps years 
ago by some passing ship, or failing this, in the best 
imitation they could make of one, constructed out of 
coloured cotton and yellow braid. 

In the meantime, all the rival dancers whose 
turn had not yet come crowded round, and ex- 
pressed their opinions pretty freely. They were 
good enough to make me chairman of the com- 
mittee to decide which were the best dancers. I 
thought I saw a smile on Vamey's &ce when I 
accepted, and soon discovered the reason, as I found 
myself in a position a shade worse than that of 
a referee at a football matcL Not only did all the 
natives crowd around me and point out the beauties 
of the dancing of their particular " valley," but each 
individual gendarme would come and sit by me and 
explain how I fmcst give the first prize to his '^ valley,'' 
or I should be perpetrating the grossest piece of 
injustice. The gendarmes were the most excited of 
all. Two of them eventually fell out, and started 
pummelling each other's heads, and had to be sternly 
put imder arrest by the brigadier. 

These dancers were, without exception, the best 
we saw in all our voyaging ; and no wonder, 
considering that each village had been practising 
nightly for weeks, this being their one excite- 
ment of the year. A gendarme told me that the 
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greatest punishment he could impose on a native — 
far worse than ordinary fine or imprisonment — ^was to 
prevent him going to these festivities ; but after all, 
this is nothing extraordinary, when one considers that 
they are only big, grown-up children. 

They danced all that afternoon, while we sat and 
watched, and the majority of the whites steadily 
soaked in as much brandy and wine as they could 
hold, so that by the time dinner was served in the 
evening, they were all three parts drunk; and 
after dinner I could not find a sober member of my 
committee with whom to consult regarding the dis- 
tribution of prizes. 

In the evening the singing competition com- 
menced, and each ** valley " in turn sat round in a 
big circle, cross-legged on the ground, and sang their 
peculiar and rather mournful ranis; and a pretty, 
picturesque sight it was, all lit up with great flaming 
bamboo torches. 

There must have been two or three thousand 
natives gathered together here in Atuana. Its normal 
population is not more than five hundred. Needless 
to say, when one considers the marked peculiarities 
of the Marquesans, later on in the night the scene 
beggared description. 

When I got back to my house, about two o'clock 
in the morning. I found half-a-dozen men and girls 
in proud possession of it, and rolled up, prepared to 
sleep there for the night ; even my bed was not sacred. 
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as two of them were fiast asleep on that, and nothing 
I could say would induce any of them to leave. 
Finally, in sheer desperation, I had to send for a 
gendarme, who soon bundled them out. 

These gendarmes are a very fine dass of men, 
generally picked from amongst the best of the 
old soldiers of the Ouanrd BSpMicaine in Paris; 
and the way they shift a crowd of natives by care- 
fuUy stamping on their bare feet would do credit to 
a New York policeman. I slept little that night, as 
my house was in the thick of the row ; and as I had 
no fastening to my door — ^in fact, scarcely any door at 
all — ^natives kept continually strolling in, and several 
of them after all did sleep there. Next morning the 
same round of festivities continued, as the programme 
was not half finished, and we continued the feast at 
the expense of la bdle France. The brigadier was 
most attentive to me all the time. 

I was very sorry that Albert was not able to leave 
the ship and come and see all the fun. All I could 
do was to run on board in the mornings and describe 
it to him. 

Tahona and Taheia were in great evidence, dressed 
in long flowing dresses of pink China silk, quite the 
smart ladies of the town, and much admired by their 
more humble sisters. As usual, they had heaps of 
relations here; in fact, Yamey's wife was a first- 
cousin of theirs. 

The night after the whole feast was over I slept on 
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board the CkmhisCj and next morning, about half- 
past five^ we were awakened by the most uneartMy 
row I ever heard ; and before we knew where we were, 
the whole of the cabin was crowded with natives, all 
dressed up in fantastic costumes made of the native 
tapa cloth — a copy, so we were told, of the dresses 
they wore long ago, and specially put on for our 
benefit It appears these early visitors were from one 
of the wildest and most remote valleys on the island, 
the valley of Hikiani, and they had come on board, 
before leaving, to give us a dance, and dance they 
would, whether we wished it or noln-and it waa very 
much a case of ** not " with us, as we were both sleepy 
and tired; but up we had to get on deck in our 
pyjamas, whilst they went through the whole of their 
performance of the previous afternoon in the waist 
of the ship. I must say, however, that their dresses 
were very good, and might even have taken a pri^e 
at a Covent Garden balL 

It was a couple of hours before we were able to 
get rid of our visitors and sit down to breakfast, 
and just as they were leaving, who should come 
on board but the local Protestant missionary, a French- 
man, who was very anxious that some of his converts 
should come aboard and sing to us ? We drew the line 
here, and told him that we could not have anybody 
else on board till the evening. He, however, stayed 
himself all the day with us, and the amount of 

whiskies -and -sodas and absinthe he consumed was 

10 
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phenomenal. He was quite proud of his capacity to 
put away liquor. It appears he had gone through 
a course of lectures at Edinburgh University, of all 
far-off places, and told us, with great pride, that even 
amongst these whisky-drinking Scots he could hold 
his own easily. 

I forgot to mention that there is great rivalry on 
this island between the Catholic and the Protestant 
missions, and this was particularly shown at these 
festivities. Each mission sent a party of dancers 
from amongst their converts to compete for the prizes, 
and the only way I was able to satisfy them both (I 
say " I," because my committee were all so jealous of 
each other, and also so very far from sober, that they 
would only accept a decision from me, a stranger) 
was by giving each &ction a first prize, and even 
then the two ascetic-looking Jesuit priests regarded 
me with far from friendly glances. 

During the considerable time we lay in Tahouku 
Bay we often used to notice solitary damsels perched 
on rocks round the bay, fishing for their dinner. 
They don't take the fish home with them and cook it, 
but have a much simpler method. They simply take 
it off the hook and eat it alive. 

Talking of dinners, one of the most delicious 
dishes in the world is what they call a '' cocoa-nut 
salad " ; but, as a rule, you can only get it as a 
great favour from a chief or in some out-of-the-way 
place like where we were now, as it is composed of 
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the young shoots of the cocoa-nut tree^ and eveiy 
salad means the loss of one cocoa-nut tree, as the 
cutting off of its shoots invariably kills it. We 
had one or two of these, and would have liked more. 

The natives here are wonderful performers in the 
water, and many were the bathing-parties Vamey 
and I and others used to be invited to. The girls are 
simple children of Nature, and used to go into the water 
in Eve's costume before the Fall, and very picturesque 
they used to look, just like bronze statues come to life. 
The only drawback to these parties was getting there, 
as you had to cross a deep ravine on a single log. Of 
course, the natives thought nothing of it, but we 
whites, not being tight-rope dancers, and not wishing 
to break our necks, had to make a detour of about a 
mile, much to their amusement. 
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I WILL describe a dance on the Oavloise we had a day 
or two later. Night was drawing in as we still lay 
at anchor in Tahouku Bay. The schooner rolled 
slowly from side to side in the heavy swell, which 
is perpetual in this lonely bay. Lazily we lay on 
deck, after dinner, watching the beautiful southern 
cross rising brighter and brighter in the tropical sky. 
All was still, save the low, monotonous sound of the 
Kanaka sailors forward chanting a mournful ran, 
and Tahona lazily strumming a note or two on a 
concertina and murmuring gossip to Taheia in her 
low, melodious Marquesian. 

Suddenly a light shone out from the dim outline of 
rocks on shore, where the endless surf kept breaking, 
showing up like gleams of silver now and again when 
illuminated by the fast-waning light. A number of 
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dim foims were just distinguiflhable on the rocks. 
''They are coming to dance/' said Tahona, raising 
herself lazily on her elbow, and her large soft eyes 
sparkling with excitement at the prospect of the fun. 
Sure enough, in a moment we heard a tom-tom beat. 
Presently across the water floated a shout of, " Send 
a boat for us, oh white men ; we want to come on 
board ! " More to please the natives than ourselves, 
we ordered a boat to put off for them. 

The Kanaka sailors forward wanted no second 
order, as they rushed to the side and swarmed down 
into the whale-boat, all laughing and chattering in 
expectation of getting their sweethearts on board. 
Soon they came back, loaded to the gunwale with an 
overflowing load of laughing men and girls crowned 
with flowers, with scarlet hibiscus stuck behind their 
ears. " Kauho^ Kavho ! *' they cried in salute, as they 
clambered on board, dragging their big tom-toms 
after them. "There are still more to come," they 
shouted ; so again the boat put off to bring away the 
others. 

In the meantime the girls were swarming all over 
the ship, shaking hands with Taheia and Tahona, 
who, although they came from the neighbouring 
island of Nukahiva, had many friends and relations 
here. Soon the rest arrived, and the fun began. 
Japanese lanterns and torches were unearthed from 
the hold by the old grizzled English mate, who had 
spent all his life amongst the islands, and who, in 
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spite of trying to look as if he didn't, still betrayed 
his love for a romp. 

The girls and men ranged up in two lines along 
each side of the main hatch, and commenced with 
the slow, infinitely gracefol movements of a Mar- 
quesan dance, their bodies swaying rhythmically 
firon^ side to side. Gradually the music got &8ter 
and faster, and fastei and faster danced the girls 
and boys. High they flung their arms, the ranks 
crossed and recrossed, the flowers on their heads 
fluttering and tossing — seeming to us, sitting high 
up on the poop, just like a garden in a summer 
breeze. At length, after one final whirl of reckless 
abandon, they threw themselves, breathless and laugh- 
ing, on the deck. 

Befreshments were now brought out in buckets, 
and great was the struggling and pushing amongst 
the men to get it, and much was the coaxing from 
the girls to give their tanis just one glass more, as 
no liquor is allowed on these islands at all except 
by special permission, such as we had — one of 
the few laws which do credit to their masters, the 
French. 

One has to be careful in one's hospitality to the 
men. They are all arrant cannibals and savages at 
heart. Many of them had themselveB tasted '^long 
pig," i.e. human flesh, and they had but the thinnest 
veneer of civilisation over them, which rubbed off at 
once when the liquor was in them. Then they had 
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nc fear of the white man, and one held one's life 
in one's hand. 

The captain, who, I regret to say, was more jealous 
of than faithful to his Taheia (a common failing 
amongst rough, so-called, captains of island schooners, 
who come from no one knows where, and whose past 
history it is better to draw a veil over if by chance 
one knows it), had his attention arrested by one of 
the most beautiful native girls I have ever seen. I 
had noticed her in a lazy kind of a way all evening, 
and wondered why no Kanaka seemed to take much 
notice of her, but I supposed this might perhaps be 
because she was a chiefs daughter. The captain 
seemed struck all of a heap, and could not take Ids 
eyes off her when she was dancing or singing. 

Noticing his in&tuation, I was careful to point 
out to him that every time Ids back was turned one 
of the crew, a big, handsome Atiheu native, was 
showing her marked attention over the mizzen-boom, 
where he was Ijring half-concealed. This, as I in- 
tended, infuriated our friend, who, in as stately a way 
as a gallon of punch inside him would allow, went 
forward and ordered the man sternly away. 

Next moming he went aahore to see this girL 
He shaved himself for the first time for three weeks ; 
he put on an inmiaculate suit of white duck; he 
oiled his hair until it shone again; and stepped 
down into the whale-boat amidst the admiring gazes 
of the crew, and quite regardless of the teict 
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that we had given orders to get under w&j that 
morning. 

He waved away our remonstrances with the airy, 
irresponsible statement that the wind was unfavour- 
able — ^an obvious lie, needless to say. Well, about 
lunch-time he returned, looking the picture of misery 
and disappointment. I hailed him, and asked him if 
he had found the girl all right " Oh, yes," he re- 
plied. " Well, what is the matter ? " I said. " Why 
do you pull such a long &Lce ? " ** What's the 
matter ? " he stuttered, his face getting red with rage 
and disappointment. '^ Great deal matter — girl no 
good — foot all gone — she leper," 

Leprosy is very prevalent in these islands, and 
although the unfortunate victims are supposed to be 
segregated from the rest in each village, yet, as the 
natives have a great dislike to be separated from 
their friends, and as there is generally only one 
gendarme to look after a valley containing perhaps 
seven or eight hundred savages, who, if they got 
excited, wouldn't think twice about killing and 
perhaps eating him, this provision is not often 
enforced, and they generally roam round quite un- 
checked, and even sleep and eat with the other 
natives. 

But to return to our dance. The wind and the 
roll of the ship were beginning to take effect, and 
the girls were lying about with their heads pillowed 
on the nearest thing they could find. 
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A huge native was sitting by my side, and kept 
nudging me and saying, pointing to his wife, 
''That fine girl; you take that girL'^ I was not 
surprised at this, as Marquesan hospitality and 
generosity much exceeds our European article. A 
Marquesan not only offers you his house and his 
food, but also his wife, and is quite offended if you 
don't take her. In fact, if he fancies it is her 
fault, and she hasn't been attentive enough to you, 
he gives her a thorough good hiding — ^but I must 
hasten to add, that this is only in the case of white 
men; with another native he is a perfect Othello 
for jealousy. 

I remember here, at Atuana, I saw a poor girl 
in a dreadful state through being beaten by her 
tani with a three-inch bourou pole, simply because 
he saw her in a crowd trying to get away from a 
flash native '' buck," who was attempting to put his 
arm around her waist. He had very nearly killed 
her, and I, being the only white man near, was 
asked to go and see her, and from what I saw 
thought she would die in the night 

What was my surprise, a couple of da3rs later, to 
see her walking with the self-same lord and master 
who had so cruelly ill-treated her, the two behaving 
like a pair of lovers ; in fisM^t, I was told that after 
this they were the most loving couple on the island. 

The Marquesan never attacks the man, or indeed 
says anything at all to him. He is supposed to be 
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only doing what any other man would do in his 
place. 

Revenons d nos moutons. The dance was &8t 
drawing to a close, and Tahona called softiy to us, 
^^EtamUy' i.e. "it is enough"; and being rather 
sleepy ourselves, we roused them up for a final 
dance, which was not much of a success. 

So, with many final farewells and shouts of 
" Kauho/* they began to get into their boats. 

This was by no means the least droll part of the 
evening, as the men, being sober — not, I regret to 
say, through inclination, but rather through com- 
pulsion — seized the girls as if they were handling 
bags of copra, and chucked them down to others in 
the boats. More by good luck than by good manage- 
ment, none were deposited in the water, and so that 
wild, riotous night drew to a close with the boats 
pulling for the shore and the tom-toms still beating 
bravely. 

Next morning, when I went on shore, many were 
the smiling girls I met with their heads done up in 
cloths, an invariable custom with them when they 
have the least thing the matter with them ; and some 
of them must have felt very much out of sorts 
indeed. 

We lay for several days in Tahouku Bay, waiting 
the arrival of the little steamer from Tahiti, on which 
we expected Prince Hinoi, who hoped to be able to 
join us after the 14th of July fitea During this time. 
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aocompeuiied by our friend Yamey, I explored the 
village and the neighbouring valleys. The brigadier 
of gendarmerie kindly lent me his horse, which, he 
said, was the finest animal on the islands. If it was, 
the race of horses must, like the natives, be becoming 
extinct. A more wretched, blundering, broken-kneed 
animal it has seldom been my lot to see. 

I did not embark or disembark oftener than I 
could help. That was because there are only two 
ways of getting on land from the schooner. One 
was to row round the promontory and land through 
the surf— one of the worst surf-landings anywhere 
about — when you were lucky if you were only upset 
about once in six times. The other way was to 
climb up a steep rock over which the surf was 
continually breaking. To effect a landing by this 
means was impossible without getting wet through, 
and it was extremely dangerous. 

I myself was washed into the water once, and poor 
Green, our servant, was very nearly drowned while 
embarking from there one evening. He was trying 
to step down from the rock into the boat when a big 
wave, sweeping him off his feet, left him between 
the rock and the boat He went under the pro- 
verbial three times before the natives fished him 
out and deposited him, dripping and half-unconscious, 
in the bottom of the boat. 

At length, one day the little Croix du Sud came 
puffing round the comer into the bay, and dropped 
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anchor close alongside iia. We sent on board, and 
learnt that Prince Hinoi had not come with her. 
It appears that he had been requested by the Govern- 
ment to escort the Protet down to Baiatea and Bora- 
bora, and give the officers a good time generaUy, as 
his wife was Queen of Borabora, and he had great 
influence with the natives. 

We found on board a huge pile of correspondence 
and newspapers, which had been collecting for us 
for months, and we spent several hours reading the 
belated war news. 

The French, as might have been expected, had 
been particularly offensive and supercilious to the 
English during the time when we suffered so many 
reverses at the beginning of the war ; but, now that 
things were going all our way, they did not talk so 
much about it They were also a little behind-hand 
in their news. I discovered that an Anglophobe 
French trader, hearing that I was to be chairman of 
the committee of f&tes, as mentioned above, had, at 
some trouble, persuaded a native to appear at these 
f 6tes wearing a hat-ribbon emblazoned with the name 
of Cronje, which he thought would be a deadly insult 
to me. It was rather unfortunate for him that, in 
the meantime, we had taken Cronje prisoner and 
captured his army ; so I took his hat as a compli- 
ment, and did not learn until afterwards what the 
Frenchman meant. 

As there was nothing further to wait for at 
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Atuana, the morning after the Croix arrived we 
weighed anchor, and sailed oyer to the neighbouring 
island of Tauata. We had promised to go and see 
the queen there, a sister of Her Majesty of Akoui, 
who had given us such a good time just previously. 

In a few hours we dropped anchor in the Bay 
of Viatahu, the only decent anchorage in the island, 
and this is not saying much, as, owing to a peculiar 
formation of the mountains, the bay is continually 
swept, at intervals of an hour or two, by fierce gusts 
of wind, which, curiously enough, do not ruffle the 
surface of the water, but are rather apt to carry away 
one's awning or anything else that comes handy. 
These peculiar and frequent gusts of wind, which 
resemble young squalls, are quite unique; we did 
not meet with them anywhere else in the Pacific. 

This bay is memorable as the first place where 
the French set foot in these islands, and the island 
itself was the first that they conquered. All the 
land, consequently, belongs to the French, *^ by right 
of conquest,'' so they say, and is rented out by them 
to its former owners. 

The gendarme in charge of the island, a miserable, 
sickly - looking fellow, came on board to see us. 
He was very unpopular with the natives, and the 
inhabitants of this island were the only ones who 
did not attend the 14th of July fStes. It appears that 
the gendarme's garden had been washed away by a 
flood, and he had commandeered all the inhabitants 
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to build a sort of dam to keep out the water. After 
working at tliis for a few weeks, they got a bit sick 
of it, and knocked off. The gendarme retaliated by 
refusing to allow the queen to hold the customary 
fdtes and rejoicings on the occasion of the marriage 
of her daughter. The consequence was that the 
queen refused to allow any of the people to attend 
the f6te at Atuana. Thus there was a pretty 
kettle of fish to fry, and nobody was on speaking 
terms. 

The only thing worth noticing in this place, which 
is very little visited, is a huge statue of the Virgin, 
perched on an inaccessible pinnacle of rock overlooking 
the bay, put up by some long-dead Catholic mission- 
ary. I am sorry to say that it did not seem to have 
much effect on their habits and morals. That evening, 
while we were sitting on deck, having forbidden any 
natives to come on board, we saw several brown 
objects nearing the vessel, and before we knew where 
we were a dozen men and girls in their '^birthday 
suits " had climbed on board, and refused to quit until 
they had properly examined the ship. 

Next morning the gendarme came alongside in a 
whale-boat, and offered to row me round to visit one 
of the once most dreaded cannibal chiefs in the 
Marquesas. He was one of the few of them who had 
any authority; the reason for this was that in his 
time he was credited with having shot or murdered 
eleven white men. He was, however, very rich in 
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both copra and other island produce, which may 
account for his not being in jaiL 

I accepted his offer, and off we started ; Albert, 
unfortunately, was too ill to accompany us. We 
found that the chief was not at home, but, never- 
theless, went all through the village and into a great 
many of the houses, and were presented with several 
rolls of tapa cloth. This is the native doth, beaten 
out of the fibre of the pandanus leaf, and looks 
rather like thick Japanese paper. 

In one hut we visited I was rather surprised to see 
300 to 400 boxes of matches. It struck me that this 
was rather a superfluous amount, as natives go to bed 
at sundown ; however, the owner explained that these 
were his winnings at cards. It seems that the people 
are so poor in this island that they cannot afford to 
play for anything but matches. What this Croesus 
in matches was going to do with his lot I could not 
make out He could not use them. I could only 
suppose that he would sell them back to his less 
fortunate companions. 

The next day we announced that we would illu- 
minate the ship, and allow the natives to come on 
board and give us a dance ; and about two o'clock in 
the afternoon we heard them arriving from the out- 
Ijring districts, and, by the noise they were making 
with their tom-toms, presumed that they were having 
a little preliminary practice. 

Amongst those who came on board that afternoon 
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was one of the oldest traders on the island, a York- 
shireman, who had been there fifty years, having first 
arrived as a shipwrecked sailor. He brought his 
daughter, a half-caste, needless to say, and two of his 
sons. He himself was more native than white man, 
and it was so long since he had spoken English that he 
spoke it with a peculiar accent, very like a Frenchman. 

This trader amused us most of the day with his 
yams about the natives. He was here in the island 
at the time that Herman Melville's well-known book 
Typee was written, and he said a bigger collection of 
misstatements he had seldom read. I must say that, 
personally, most of the native names of places in 
the above work are hardly recognisable owing to 
misspelling. 

He told me some curious facts of the way the 
gendarmes grind the people down, when they get a 
chance, by means of fines. They fine the natives on 
every possible occasion, which is natural, considering 
that they themselves get a very considerable portion 
of the fine. As an instance, he told me that one year 
he had been very lucky in selling his copra, and soon 
after this got about he was awakened one night about 
midnight by the gendarme, accompanied by two native 
policemen, who promptly fined him $200 for being 
drunk in bed in his own house. He seemed to think 
this a little hard, and I thought so too ; but this was 
nothing to some of the stories of extortion which he 
told me about these gentry. 
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It appears that to be posted in these islands is a 
much-coveted position with all the gendarmes, and 
they generally retire after a few years with what to 
them is a small fortune. 

Of course this is only the trader's side of the 
question ; but it was confirmed by several of the chiefs 
in the course of conversation, who stated that it was 
not worth their while to cultivate the land, because if 
they made any money it was all confiscated by the 
gendarmes in the shape of fines. It was not so much 
the fine which they objected to, but to have to go all 
the way down to Atuana — in some cases two or three 
days' journey — to appear before the Court; and 
sometimes they were kept waiting for a week 
before their case came on. If they did not go, they 
were generally fined more than all the sum of their 
worldly possessions, and clapped into jaU for a month 
or two* 

I believe that a few years ago the French tried to 
put a stop to the making of jus de coca, or cocoa- 
nut toddy, a very intoxicating liquor made out of the 
cocoa-nut, and that in two years they took nearly 
£10,000 out of the country in the form of fines — in 
fftct, all the money there was, people told us ; and even 
now they cannot stop the natives making it, especially 
as they have got too cute to pay the fine, preferring 
to go to jail ; and when there are a lot of them they 
become about as embarrassing prisoners as the Boers 

seem to have found some of the English, the authorities 

II 
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having nowhere to put them, and nothing for them 
to do. 

That night we had a great dance on board, and 
Taheia and Tahona thoroughly enjoyed themselves, 
finding heaps oifatees amongst the crowd. 

By the by, it was rather curious to see these two 
girls returning on board after a visit on shore, loaded 
down with live fowls with their feet tied together, and 
fruit, and sometimes even followed by boys carrying 
bowls oipo-poi — all gifts from different far-off cousins 
and friends. They were really quite an acquisition, 
as they practically kept the larder stocked. 

The Yorkshire trader I mentioned above showed 
me a very curious land snail-shell they have there. 
It appears that nearly all snail -shells twist in one 
direction — the particular direction which it is I don't 
know — ^but this one went in the opposite direction. 
He told me that, a few years ago, a German professor 
had come the whole way to the Marquesas to get a 
specimen of this, but all the time he was up there 
had been unable to do so. 

Well, after lying here a day or two, and exploring 
the neighbouring villages and coast, we sailed back to 
Atuana, and started to make a cruising tour round 
this, the principal island. 

I, however, decided to ride across the island with 
one of the three white traders there, by name Mac- 
pherson, so as to see something of the interior, which 
has never been properly surveyed or mapped out, 
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my intention being to join the vessel on the other 
side. 

Off we started, I mounted on that ** sorry steed " 
which I spoke of above as being in the proud posses- 
sion of the brigadier. You have always to take 
revolvers with you when you are riding through the 
island, not on account of the natives, but to protect 
yourself from the herds of wild cattle which roam 
about the inaccessible interior. The bulls are very 
apt to attack travellers. 

What a ride that was! The track was scarcely 
discernible, winding along the sides of sheer preci- 
pices and forcing its way through dense jungle. We 
ascended 3000 feet before we began to descend to 
the other coast On the way we passed two of the 
old sacrificial cannibal high places ; it is not so long 
since they used them either. 

Macpherson told me a thrilling story of the last 
time he rode across the island. He was with his 
native wife, both on horseback, when suddenly, as 
they were crossing a plateau, they came across a 
herd of cattle, and a bull at once severed himself 
from it and charged down on the riders. All they 
could do was to ride for their lives, but it was 
no good; the bull kept gaining, and the track got 
narrower and steeper. They had given themselves 
up for lost — the bull was within one or two feet 
of them, so he told me — ^when on turning a comer 
of the path they came across another beast, and this 
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was their salvation. He appeared to be an older 
beast, and was not going to stand any nonsense from 
a younger bull, so took no notice of the riders, but 
charged straight at their pursuer and put him igno- 
miniously to flight. It was to avoid any exciting 
incidents of this kind that we earned fire-arms. 

Late that evening we got down to Haniapa, not 
having seen a bird or beast or man of any sort during 
our ride. The Oavloise had not arrived, so I spent 
the night in a native hut There are laige Catholic 
mission buildings here, qtdte deserted — why, I do 
not know. 

Early next morning our schooner hove in sight, 
and on going aboard I learned from Albert that they 
had had a pretty good bucketing coming round. 

From Haniapa we went on to Puamau, the next 
bay. The brigadier had kindly lent us his interpreter, 
and we found him very useful. Puamau is one of 
the loveliest bays in all the Marquesas, and the 
people are some of the most handsome and charming 
of any we met. 

There is a fiery little Corsican s^ndarme here, 
who, from the tine we i>rriTed ^.tU tie time w, left! 
except for an hour or two when he came on board to 
dine with us and was violently sesrsick, never ceased 
to pour into our ears his grievances, which seemed to 
be equally divided between the Catholic Mission and 
the authorities. He was so voluble, and talked such 
curious French, that we never understood half he said* 
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He eTen took me and showed me the secret archives 
in his little hut, to impress on me what an intriguer 
the Catholic priest was, and how he was always trjring 
to stir up the natives against the Government. He 
was a nice little chap, and much liked by the natives, 
as, instead of fining them or sending them to jail, 
he knocked them about and kicked them when they 
misbehaved, which they much preferred. 

In all these villages there are a certain number of 
lepers, who are supposed to be segregated from the rest 
of the inhabitants, but this regulation is but badly 
enforced. I mention this fact here, as on landing I 
passed a beautiful little water-fall, part of a stream 
running down past some huts on the hill-side. I sent 
back word to the captain that this would be a good 
place to fill up our water-barrels, and, meeting the 
gendarme later on, happened by accident to mention 
this fact. He got more than usually excited, and 
waved his hands, and shouted to me, '^For Glod's 
sake, don't do that. That stream flows through the 
leper settlement ; they wash their clothes in it, and 
you will all get it." Needless to say, I did not require 
any second expostulation, but hurriedly sent off to 
countermand my order. 

This leprosy is very dangerous, because it is not 
always apparent. I was pointed out one of the 
prettiest native girls on the island, who did not seem 
to have a blemish on her body, and was told she 
was a leper, and pretty bad. 
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The roads in this part of the island are in a shock- 
ing state. It seems the Governor had sent down 
orders that no roads were to be mended until further 
orders — why, goodness only knows. 

We met here one of the most extraordinary little 
individuals I have eve^ seen. He was a Cockney, 
by name Preedy, and had been in the islands all 
his life. He was the most wonderfiil amateur 
violin -player I ever heard, and, curiously enough, 
he possessed a Stradivarius violin, which he told 
me he had picked up amongst some wreckage on 
the beach, and repaired himsell I know nothing 
about violins, but I met a German professor later on 
who had been here collecting curios, and he had seen 
this instrument, and told me he believed that it was 
genuine. 

Preedy was a curious little chap, nearly blind, 
and lived a most wretched life in the viUage in 
a collection of huts which he built himself — little 
better than dog-kennels. In one he slept ; in another 
he ate; in another he kept his stores. He himself 
slept on a pile of copra — a more ghastly sleeping- 
place can scarcely be imagined. He was in constant 
dread of being robbed by the natives, and not with- 
out reason. The gendarme told me that any money 
he made he used to spend in nails and timber, 
putting up fresh fences to protect himself. 

As usual, the two nights we were here we had 
much dancing and jollification on board in the 
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evening. The natives treated me like an old friend, 
as it was to their *' valley " I had given the first prize 
during the fdtes. We decided that it was just as 
well to invite them on board in the evenings, as, if 
we did not, the only result would be that they would 
swim on board, which was rather embarrassmg to us 
whites, because they generally omitted to bring their 
clothes. 

We called in at another bay or two, and then 
one day we headed due south for Fatuhiva, which we 
reached a couple of days later. This island is very 
seldom visited, and the only trader was a Scandi- 
navian, who turned out to be a friend of our captain's, 
which was not much in his fetvour, as the latter had 
now turned himself into a machine for converting 
absinthe into abuse of the crew, and was as insulting 
to us when in this condition as he dared to be. 

I have not described any more of the dances and 
the amusements which we had on board, as they were 
all very similar to the one at Tahouku previously 
described* 

The natives, who had learned from a roving trader 
that we were coming, had collected all sorts of curios, 
which they brought round in their canoes. Even in 
this far-off spot of the globe we discovered that the 
art of making and faking-up curios was not unknown, 
although their attempts at this latter process were so 
crude that they would not have deceived even some 
of our recent millionaires. All the same, we obtained 
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one or two very unique specimens of stone gods ; but 
the bulk of the curios on this island had been long 
ago collected by missionaries and others, and aUo a 
^ ^y J b«n aene to P.™ for the p„™«. 
Paris Exhibitioni having been collected by the gen- 
darmes under orders from the Government The 
Germans, by the way, seem to be the most industrious 
collectors, at present, of South Sea curios. Several 
professors have been out to these islands with, 
apparently, carte-hlanche to purchase anything they 
liked, at any price. 

We now decided to make our way back through the 
Paumotus to Papeete ; but, just before we started, a 
trader told us we ought to touch, if possible, at the 
island of Napuka, which was absolutely uninhabited, 
and scarcely ever visited, even by natives. He told 
us, however, that it was the happy home of thousands 
of turtles and all sorts and descriptions of sea-birds ; 
so we headed south for this place, and about three 
days later came upon it looming in the horizon. 
On nearer approach, it turned out to be one of the 
most divinely beautiful islands we had ever seen — a 
perfect reproduction of some of the poetic descriptions 
of a coral isle. Very low; covered with brilliant 
green palms and jungle ; surrounded by a dazzling 
white coral reef, on which the surf continually 
boomed with a low roar; inside this, a deep-blue 
placid lagoon, and — ^what is more practical and more 
what we were after — ^infested with myriads of huge 
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turtles swimming about both inside and outside of 
the reef. But it is laasier to see a turtle than it is to 
catch him, although we eventually got one or two 
with a harpoon. 

One is able to realise the splendid physique of 
these islanders when I mention that our boatswain, 
who went after the turtle in the whale-boat, drove 
his harpoon right through their thick shells, and so 
captured them. 

After drinking our full of the wondrous beauty 
of this far-off coral isle, we left with two or thre# 
of these huge brutes on board, all of which we ate, 
with the exception of one, which we reserved as a 
present for the Governor of Tahiti The turtle is 
rather a disappointing fish to eat I think it is only 
good as soup. Turtle steak, as cooked out here, is 
rather like tough mutton, but not quite so nice. 

Soon after leaving here, our skipper behaved in 
such an extraordinary way that we decided to 
run direct to Tahiti without stopping anywhere 
else. I don't think the poor man was to blame, 
as he was only like this when recovering from a 
bout of absinthe-drinking. At other times he was 
feurly agreeable. 

After a few more days of delicious dreamy sailing 
under the steady force of the Trades, we made the 
entrance to the lagoon at Papeete, and soon after 
dropped anchor in the quarantine station almost at 
the identical spot where we had done so a few 
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months previously in the Tropic Bird, never for a 
moment supposing that we would not be allowed 
to land at once. All the same, although we had 
never been out of this group of French islands, and 
nowhere within thousands of miles of even a sus- 
pected plague case, we were quarantined about 
twelve hours, and were only able to land late that 
night Mrs. G. received us with open arms at our 
old quarters, and we were soon hard at work 
"swopping yams"— we, of our adventures in the 
Marquesas, which the Papeeteans think is a terrible 
way off, and a very uncivilised place compared with 
their own "city," and she telling us all about the 
great f6tes which had taken place here for the 14th 
of July and in honour of the Protet. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The ProUt at Papeete — News of Britiflh victoriee — ^Aa anenthuBiastic 
Ocnsul — A Queen's Birthday banquet — Journey round the 
island — ^Bad roads — ^Tati Salmon — ^Tautira — Bagging the Consul 
— ^A Mend of Steyenson's — Off for the Cook Islands. 

The Protet, bo we learnt, reached Papeete in time 
for the 14th July, the anniyersary of the fall of the 
Bastile. A Frenchman seems to be a Frenchman 
the world over; for the Grovemor had made elaborate 
preparations — according to the Tahitian standard — 
to fittingly celebrate the day. The French population 
on Tahiti is limited to a few hundred souls, and the 
balance of the residents, as I said before, are natives 
and a conglomeration of other races. But in spite 
of his birth the Tahitian is a French citizen, and 
while he probably knew as much about the Bastile 
and why it fell as the Missing Link knows of a 
gymnosophist, he realised that there was a big 
jollification on foot, and had celebrated it on this 
occasion with all the enthusiasm of the South Seas. 

A day or two after we were reinstalled in our 
quarters, and late one evening, I think it must have 
been almost two o'clock, who should turn up but our 
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friend the wandering Englishman, BelL He arrived 
full of enthusiasm, and told us the exciting news of 
the fall of Johannesburg and Pretoria. It appears 
that he had seen the New Zealand mail-boat coming 
into the lagoon late that night, from his lodgings, and 
being anxious to hear the news, put off in a canoe 
and went alongside. There he learnt from one of the 
officers some sketchy details of the recent triumphs of 
British arms in the Transvaal, and, feeling that he 
must share the great news with some one, hurried up 
CO our place to tell us. 

We naturally participated in his enthusiasm, and 
after drinking to the health of good old Bobs and 
the British Army, thought we would go down and 
apprise the British Consul of the glorious news. Off 
we went. When we got down to his house we found 
all in darkness, and tried to rouse him by banging 
at the different doors and windows, but without 
effect We then walked through part of his house, 
as, needless to say, Tahitian fashion, it was wide 
open, but could not discover any trace of him. How- 
ever, before parting, as a final salvo or fefn de jote^ 
one of us hurled half a brick on to the top of the 
tin roof of his house. 

If you have never been under a tin roof when 
this has been done, I do not think you can realise 
the row it makes. Nothing but a state of absolute 
catalepsy could withstand it, and after a few 
moments an irate and pompous little man, dressed 
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in the scantiest of costumes, came bounding out 
A cold gleam of anger was in his eye, and draw- 
ing himself up to his full height of five feet three 
inches, he demanded ''What was the matter?" 
'' Pretoria and Johannesburg have been taken t " we 
shouted He was so angry, however, that he tried to 
be cuttingly sarcastic "Where is Pretoria?" he 
said. " It is a long way from here. What did you 
throw on my roof ? I expect you have made a large 
hole in it. Do you know I have been tiying to get a 
new roof from the Foreign Office for months ? " And 
nothing we could say would induce him to express 
the slightest degree of enthusiasm for anything except 
the damage done to his roof, so we retired with our 
ardour considerably damped. Any way, he was not a 
very enthusiastic person at any time. 

Bell, I remember, told us that he once asked him 
in the most formal manner to celebrate the Queen's 
Birthday at the Bougainville Club. He arrived 
expecting to find covers laid for twenty or thirty, 
and magnums of champagne on ice. If I re- 
member rightly, he informed us that he had had a 
very scanty lunch in anticipation of the banquet 
he was going to partake of. Up he bounded to 
the principal room the club possessed; there he 
sighted our fiett and pompous friend standing 
solemnly before a small table on which was placed 
a couple of dishes of sandwiches, a bottle of rum, 
and a seltzogene machine, with a few glasses I The 
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inhabitants evidently knew the class of Queen's 
Birthday banquets he gave, as only one had turned up, 
so they three solemnly sat round the table and drank 
Her Gracious Majesty's health in rum and water I 

One of the first persons we inquired after when 
we arrived was for our fidend Prince Hinoi, but 
learned that he was still on the Protet down amongst 
the Leeward Islands, acting as master of the cere- 
monies — but was expected back in a day or two. 
However, as we had determined to leave this place 
for good by the next mail-boat, we decided not to 
wait for him, but make our long-postponed trip round 
the island. 

I have forgotten to mention that we had unavoid- 
ably caused a good deal of inconvenience to one of 
the biggest landowners in the island, one Tati Sal- 
™. bf n..«. by c^ .on^ up ,h«> «U. U«. 
had been previously arranged under Hinoi's auspices, 
owing to Albert being laid up. 

Tati had prepared a big feast for us at his planta- 
tion, and had asked a good many friends and relations 
to meet us, and was considerably sick at our not turning 
up ; so we wrote to him at once to ask him if he would 
forgive us and give us a night's lodging. Off we 
started in a sort of chcur-^hanc, drawn by three horses, 
the front one being ridden by a native boy as pos- 
tillion. As slight amends to the Consul for routing 
him out of bed, we asked him to accompany us, 
and also one Willie Brander, one of that rich family 
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of Branders who at one time owned almost everything 
on the island, but who, unfortunately, are now rather 
in low water. 

We stopped for lunch at a native store about 
fifteen miles out, where, to our surprise, we found a 
liberal lunch for about fifteen laid out for us. When 
we asked the reason for this magnificent spread, the 
restaurant-keeper, with many gestures, informed us 
that this was strictly according to the orders of Mr. 
Willie Brander. Friend Willie explained the affair 
airily away by saying, ** I thought most likely you 
would pick up a firiend or two on the way! That 
will be aU right; we will divide the expense amongst 
us on our return." Needless to say, he did not return 
with us. 

The drive round the island is quite lovely ; but as 
for the road, whatever Eingsley and others may say 
of the wonderful ** Broom road " round the island, it 
still leaves much to be desired. In the first place, 
water-courses divide the road at intervals of two or 
three miles, and as they are fiill of large stones, which 
almost amount to boulders, progress is interrupted by 
frequent shocks which would shake the liver out of a 
retired Indian judge. The carriages, therefore, had 
to be of the strongest build, and their springs, 
consequently, were built more for safety than for 
comfort. 

The last man we heard of who went round the 
island was left with two broken springs in the middle 
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of a riyer, where he had to remain until they sent 
back to Papeete for a fresh carriage. 

Late that evening we arrived at Papara, where Tati 
received as with the hospitality which is proverbial 
and indigenous to all the brown and white inhabit- 
ants of this island. He was a striking figure, stand- 
ing in the veranda of his big straggling old house, 
enormously stout, arrayed in a suit of what looked 
like white cotton pyjamas. 

We fell exhausted into chairs on the veranda, 
our throats choked with dust, and waited for some* 
thing to wash it down with. We did wait, too, 
for some considerable time. Albert even perpetrated 
that good old wheeze on our host — ^to wit, "What 
was it that the Governor of North Carolina said 
to the Governor of South Carolina?" But without 
effect, as this old chestnut had not evidently reached 
as far as Tahiti. However, at length the usual bottle 
of rum " made on the premises " was produced, and 
very excellent rum it was, as he was the proprietor of 
one of the only sugar-mills on the island. 

Tati's house was most charmingly situated at the 
mouth of a river on the shores of the lagoon. He gave 
us a most excellent dinner, though almost entirely 
composed of fish. Our host's sister is Queen Marau, 
and Tati considers himself quite royal He himself is 
the son of a London Jew who came out to Tahiti in 
the early days of its prosperity and married a 
daughter of the then reigning King Pomare (no con- 
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nectioii with the champagne of similar name). As 
usual with the descendants of the white man and the 
daughters of the chiefs and kings of South Sea blood, 
their physique is extremely fine. Not only was our 
host himself a very fine specimen of manhood, but he 
had three stalwart sons staying with him who were 
also far above the European standard of manly 
beauty. 

They were extraordinarily charming men, and 
thought no form of entertainment too good for us. 
One of them had lost an arm, crushed to pieces in his 
father's sugar-mill. To show the callousness of the 
doctors here, I may mention that they refused to come 
out to see him when he was in this critical condition, 
and when, at great risk to his life, his family took him 
into Papeete, the doctor would not bother to come and 
see him the night he arrived as it was rather late, but 
only came the following morning. In consequence 
of this, instead of losing half an arm, owing to 
mortification they had to take it off close to the 
shoulder. 

Tati sent two of his sons with us next morning. 
We travelled for miles through his property, and the 
road got worse and worse. We were indeed glad we 
had the three horses with us ; but after a time the 
poor beasts were quite done up, and the last few 
miles were accomplished at a walking pace. Just 
before we arrived at our final destination, the lovely 
village of Tautira, we had to cross nearly the biggest 
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river in the island, and were very doubtful whether, 
owing to the floods, we could get our carriage through 
at alL It was a work of some diflGiculty ; in fact we 
stuck in the middle for about five minutes, but by 
dint of flogging and pushing we eventually reached 
the other side without disaster, and found ourselves 
trotting up a long grassy avenue which led to the 
chiefs house. 

The chief, an old man, was both cordial and 
polite, and evidently very pleased to see us. He 
had prepared for our reception not only his own 
house, but a large bamboo house which, I believe, 
belonged partly to himself and partly to Tati Salmon, 
so that accommodation was not lacking. 

During the drive to Tautira we both noticed a 
settled gloom upon the &ce of the British Consul 
At first we could neither of us understand it, for 
the weather was all that could be desired, he had 
had plenty to eat and drink, and everjrthing went 
as smoothly as things can go in this out-of-the- 
way place. As we were nearing the village, how- 
ever, we discovered the reason. The Consul leant 
over and whispered in my ear, " I think, if you 
don't mind, I should prefer to walk up the village 
alone." I said, "Do, by all means; but why?" 
He said, "Well, I don't think it looks well for 
Her Britannic Majesty's representative to drive up 
to one of the principal villages in Tahiti with a 
brown lady sitting behind." I turned round then, 
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and saw that en route yomig Salmon had picked 
up his native wife, whom he kept secretly a little 
distance from his &ther's house, and had discovered 
in our journey to Tautira a rare chance of giving her 
a holiday. Of course we could raise no objection, and 
drove on, leaving the Consul to walk a dreary mile 
and a half all by himself, to save his dignity. 

We found the whole village turned out to wel- 
come us, and our quarters seemed very comfortable, 
except that they were a little draughty. Like many 
Tahitian houses, they were built of bamboos lashed 
closely together, but not so close as to be able to 
keep out the strong Trade wind blowing through. 

That evening the villagers gave a dance in front of 
our hut, and to add to the Consul's misery, some one 
told one of the dancing girls that it would be a very 
nice attention if, during the dance, she danced up and 
kissed the Consul on both cheeks. Needless to say 
she ^ .oao^ loth. ..d did it ^th g«.t guB J 
I think by the look on his iSetce that we were at 
length revenged for his treatment of us when we 
announced the fall of Pretoria and Johannesburg. 

Tautira is one of the most lovely villages in Tahiti, 
and is unique in this way, that all the huts are fedrly 
dose together, and not scattered far and wide as they 
are elsewhere in the island. The huts are all built 
on a most lovely park-like green sward, dotted with 
croton and bread-fruit trees, and nothing but grass 
all round. 
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It was here that Robert Louis Stevenson spent 
most of his time when in Tahiti. It seems that he 
had left Papeete in his yacht, the Casco^ altogether 
disgusted with the place, and put into the lagoon of 
Tautira quite unexpectedly, and was so charmed with 
the village that he remained for several months. He 
was the guest of our host, the chief, who showed us 
his signed photograph with great pride. 

Needless to say, Tati's stalwart sons knew every 
one in the village, as their property extended aU 
round, and perhaps for another reason — namely, 
that the girls were renowned all over the island 
for their beauty. We stayed here a day or two, 
but there was not much to do except bathe in 
the beautiful river and watch the natives make 
copra, so we soon afterwards packed up our duds 
and returned to Papeete. We had intended to 
return round the other side of the island, so as to 
make a complete tour, but heard that the road was 
so broken up by the late heavy rain that it was 
doubtful if the carriage could get round. 

The night we left we spent again with good old 
Tati, lunching on the way by the side of a river 
which, although cool and shady, was so infested 
with mosquitoes that they fsdrly drove us out 
before we had time to swallow more than a few 
mouthfuls, so we had to make a bolt of it and 
finish our lunch where the mosquitoes were not so 
numerous. 



A GREAT SEND-OFF i8i 

Next day we arrived back safely at Papeete, having 
been chased on the way by the restaurant- keeper 
with a huge bill for the fifteen lunches which Mend 
Willie had so kindly ordered. 

A day or two after we got back, the mail-boat for 
New Zealand arrived, and ahnost simultaneously 
Hinoi turned up from the Leeward Islands, looking 
a bit pale after his exertions to provide amusement 
for the Frotet, but otherwise all right. The night 
before we started we had a fisurewell party at our 
house, and invited nearly all our acquaintances, male 
and female, to assist in giving us a good *^ send-ofil'' 

Next morning we embarked on board the good 
ship Ovcdau, en route for the Cook Islands and 
New Zealand. We had a great " send-oflF." We each 
marched up the gangway with a large bouquet in 
our hands, and Mrs. G., our landlady, shook us 
warmly by the hand, and I am sure, if she dared, 
would have clasped us to her matronly breast. 

The first person we saw when we got on board was 
our friend the Frenchman. We were never so surprised 
in our lives, as we thought we really had got rid of 
him at last, especially as we had previously met him 
in the street and asked him if he was sailing by this 
boat, when he assured us that he was not, being too 
ill with the dangue^ a local fever which was very 
prevalent at Tahiti at the time, and which I had a 
bout of before I left On seeing the Frenchman, I 
remonstrated with him for this deception. ''Oh,'' 
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said he, ** I alwajrs intended to go bj this boat, but 
you asked me in the public street, and I was afraid 
somebody might hear, and learn my plans." What 
his plans mattered to anybody but himself goodness 
only knows. 



CHAPTER XV 

The last of TaMti— Maake— Sarf-Unding— Qrottot— Aitutski— 
Shark-fiihixig extraordinAry — Jack Cocoannt — ^A duckiiig — Boro- 
tonga — Viait to Queen Makea — ^The British Beeident — ^A oomie 
opera goyerament — Queer laws — The Adventists—- Tons of 
oranges — ^Arrival at Auckland. 

It was with mingled feelings of regret and relief that 
we saw beautiful Tahiti receding in the horizon. As 
I remarked to Albert, when the last of the island dis- 
appeared over the horizon, a tidal wave might have 
swept the whole population into eternity as fEur as we 
were concerned, as it was extremely imlikely that we 
should ever be in these parts again, or ever set eyes on 
a single one of the many friends and acquaintances, 
native, half-caste, and white, with whom we had been 
so intimate. 

We were almost the sole passengers on board. A 
commercial traveller and a derk from the steamship 
office, bent on some business, were the only other two. 

Captain Macbeth, our skipper, was, however, a 
thundering good sort, and kept us alive all through 
the voyage with his yams. Three days later we 
sighted the island of Mauke, the first of the Cook 
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group at which we touched. There are nine of these 
islands, all difficult of access owing to the absence of 
harbours, and dangerous rocks. Rorotonga, the largest, 
is nearly thirty miles round. The inhabitants are of 
Maori origin, like the Tahitians and Samoans. 

We arrived in the height of the orange season, 
and proposed to put in here to collect the annual 
harvest of oranges. Mauke is a very prunitive little 
island, and but seldom visited; the surfJanding is 
very difficult, and very frequently whole boat-loads 
of oranges coming out to the steamer are upset 
As we were going to be here for some considerable 
time we landed. 

There is no proper passage through the reef, so 
you have to row over it on the top of a wave. The 
proverbial oldest inhabitant was standing up to 
his waist in the water on the reef to tell us which 
wave to go in on, as on some of these islands 
you land with the third wave, on others with the 
fifth, and so on, and none but the natives know which 
particular wave to choose ; but if you don't get the 
right one you are pretty certain to be overhauled 
and swamped by the next succeeding one. 

There is nothing much of interest about this island. 
It is very small, and the people are very dirty ; but, 
like many of these Cook Islands, it is most prolific. 
The purser told, me that they booked more cargo from 
these little islands than the whole of the French 
ones put together. We walked up to the centre 
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of the island to visit two beautiful grottos hidden 
away in the jungle. They certainly were very pretty, 
and contained deep pools of water, icy cold. This did 
not prevent several of the boys and girls who had accom- 
panied us out of curiosity jumping in from a height 
of twenty or thirty feet, to show us "how it was done." 

When we got back on board we found, amongst 
other passengers — all native — that we had amissionary 
who was going on to Aitutaki, the next island we 
stopped at to the north. In the smoking-room that 
night he told us wonderful yams about these parts, 
and, amongst other things, how the natives on the 
island we were coming to catch sharks by diving 
down and hitching a rope on to their tails. This, 
we concluded, was a lie, as even a missionary is not, 
I presume, free from the common failing of telling 
"a fish story''; but, anyhow, on our arrival next 
morning at Aitutaki, where we anchored some Uttle 
distance away outside the reef, we determined to 
test the truth of his statements. 

We found, amongst the crowd of natives who came 
on board, one Jack Cocoanut by name, who said he 
would catch a shark to show the white man. We 
rather laughed at him, upon which he got quite 
indignant, and muttered, *' White man no savee 
everything;." Anyhow, we sot a boat, and four 
BatS; to row, witi J«=k Coc^ut to do th, diving. 
Our skipper said he would like to come too, as he 
had often heard the yam but did not believe it 
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We anned ourselves with an axe to slay the shark, 
and rowed into the lagoon, which is comparatively 
shallow. Presently we came to a slightly submerged 
patch of rock, and Jack Cocoanut said, '* He go see 
if shark there"; so down he dived, and after re- 
maining under quite a long time came up, and said, 
** No shark/' We all smiled a superior white man's 
smile, which broadened when we afterwards visited 
three other patches of rock with the same result. 

Jack now looked rather crest&llen, but still hope* 
fiiL He said the next likely place was quite at 
the other end of the lagoon, a couple of miles away. 
We determined to see the fun out, so off we rowed 
to this place, and down Jack Cocoanut dived He 
was down rather a long time; in fact, we thought 
he was never coming up, when at last he appeared 
with a watery grin on his shiny face, and said, ''Big 
shark here." So we gave him the end of a rope, and 
down he dived again, and presently came up and told 
us he had got one hitch round its tail, but thought 
that was not quite enough, as he was a big fellow, and 
was going down again to give the rope another knot. 
Up he came again, and said he had fixed it all right, 
and that we could pull away when we had got the 
boat in a proper position. We soon did this, and I, 
sitting on the gunwale, took a pull at the rope along 
with another man. At first we thought he had 
hitched the rope on to a spur of coral for a joke, but, 
by Jove ! in a moment I knew he hadn't : I and the 
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other man were jolly nearly pulled into the water by 
what might have been a good-edzed whale at the 
end of the rope. We now all took hold, and it re- 
quired it. 

Gradually we pulled alongside a huge, ugly-look- 
ing shark, about ten feet long. Every one was much 
excited except Jack, who looked on with a superior 
smile, as much as to say, ** What you think now ? " 
The captain was waving his axe about with murderous 
intent. Jack shouted to us on no account to let the 
shark get into the boat, but to stun him alongside. 
Fate, however, ordered otherwise, and just as we got 
him close alongside he gave one huge squirm of his back 
and leapt into the boat amongst the thick of us, and 
began snapping round like a big dog. Then the fun 
began, the captain kying about him with an axe, 
much to the danger of our toes, and with the prob- 
ability, if he continued much longer, of knocking a 
hole tibrough the boat — a contingency which evidently 
occurred also to the owner, as he kept dancing about at 
the tiller, shouting, '' Take care my boat ; take care 
my boat " ; but the fun was only beginning. 

The huge beast suddenly dived under my legs. I 
was stiU sitting on the gunwale, and it made a grab 
at one of my calves ; up I threw my legs, and over 
I plunged backwards into the water. In so doing I 
nearly landed on top of another shark which had 
been basking alongside this one, and which, I dare- 
say, was rather more surprised than I was. Needless 
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to say, every one was too busy keeping out of the 
way of the shark to mind me. 

I don't think any of the people even noticed I 
was gone, unless it was Albert, who was laughing 
immoderately at my sudden disappearance over the 
side. I took jolly good care to swim up to the bows 
of the boat, as far away from the little picnic going 
on in the stem as possible, and scrambled in. We 
killed him at last, and brought him back in triumph 
to the ship, and I retired to a hot bath. When we 
examined the knot on his tail, it seemed almost 
incredible that any one could have made such a 
thing on a live shark under water — two first-class 
double hitches. 

We could never get to the bottom as to why 
the shark allows himself to be caught like this; 
but the natives say that the diver, when he first sees 
the shark, swims up and strokes and tickles him, 
and thus he remains quiet Jack certainly took down a 
small switch with him, but what for, I don't know. In 
case some of our readers may be rather sceptical about 
this story, I may mention that the &ct that the natives 
of Aitutaki catch sharks in this way is mentioned in a 
book I lately took up by chance, called Brown Men 
and Wanum, by Edward Reeves, page 214. 

Aitutaki, by the way, is a prohibition island of the 
strictest kind, and the unfortunate traders and others 
who want a drink have only one chance per month 
or six weeks, when the steamers come in ; and I can 
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assure you they do not waste their opportunity. 
Within five minutes of our dropping anchor a boat 
came alongside containing, amongst others, the only 
two white traders on the island. The moment they 
came on board they expeditiously adjourned to the 
saloon, and there they sat soaking -whisky solemnly 
until the moment we departed. When we got back 
on board we found these two gentry very much the 
worse for liquor, and absolutely refusing to leave the 
ship, although they were being considerably hustled 
by their respective wives. The ship had actually got 
under way before, after one final speech, addressed to 
crew, passengers, and captain promiscuously, they were 
forcibly carried down the gangway and deposited in 
their respective canoes. The captain told us that 
this wa8 the invariable state of affairs every time he 
stopped at one of these islands. 

At Rorotonga, the next island we came to, they 
have a curious sort of prohibition : each inhabitant 
is allowed three bottles of liquor per week, and no 
more ; but still, this is not a bad allowance if the 
said inhabitant cares to take his permit out in whisky 
or brandy, which he generally does. 

The next day we anchored off Rorotonga, the 
capital of this Cook group, and a fimny little king- 
dom, governed by its queen — Queen Makea — al- 
though under a British Protectorate, with a British 
Resident appointed by the New Zealand Qovemment. 
This latter person — at present a certain Colonel 
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Gudgeon — ^was formerly a judge of the native court 
of New Zealand, and a very nice chap« He seemed a 
great authority on ethnology. We went up to visit 
him soon affcer our arrival. He is a regular Pooh-hah^ 
being Prime Minister and sole judge, with power of 
Ufe and death. He also practically makes all the 
laws, and from neither his judgmente nor his laws 
does there appear to be any appeal ; in fietct, he is more 
autocratic here than the Czar of all the Russias, and 
seems rather over-burdened with the weight of his 
responsibilities. 

To show his autocratic power, I may mention that 
he recentiy had taken a pleasure trip to Tahiti, but 
what was his annoyance when he arrived there to 
discover that the whole of the passengers, including 
himself, were not allowed to land, on account of the 
wretched plague scare. So, instead of spending the 
few days the steamer stopped there in exploring the 
island, he had to remain on board the steamer, no 
doubt boring himself to extinction. However, he had 
his revenge ; as, directly he returned to Rorotonga, he 
summoned a meeting of the Federal Parliament, and 
promptly passed a law imposing an extra ten per cent 
duty on all goods coming from Tahiti ; so he distinctiy 
got the best of the Tahitians. 

This same Colonel Oudgeon is also, I believe, the 
principal contributor to the local paper of Rorotonga, 
called loi Karanga^ published once a week, which 
gives all the Government notices, and is published 
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half in English and half in Borotongan. He has 
got a very nice house on a hill on the outskirts of 
the town, quite European in appearance, both inside 
and out» and a most charming wife and daughters. 
After we had indulged in a long chat with him about . 
island affairs, and consumed a whisky peg, he took 
us down to call on Her Majesty, whom we found a jolly 
old body, sitting in a cotton dressing-gown. She 
seemed very pleased to see us, especially as we brought 
from Tahiti a letter of introduction to her from some 
of her relations. She was very anxious that we 
should stay on there, and await the festivities which 
were soon to take place on the formal annexation of 
the island by Oreat Britain, the negotiations resulting 
in which had just been completed. I must say she 
seemed very philosophical and resigned over the final 
loss of her kingdom ; but, I daresay, in former years 
she had found the task of governing it more trouble 
than it was worth. 

The whole government is rather like a comic 
opera, and would have made an excellent subject for 
Gilbert and Sullivan* Up to recently they were, 
like so many of these islands, under the thumb of 
. the missionary, and possessed a most curious code of 
old missionary laws. 

You were pretty strictly looked after in those 
days, I can tell you, and were fined for putting 
your arm round a girFs waist at night, unless you 
held a lighted torch in the other hand. You were 
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also obliged to go to bed at eight o'clock like children, 
and were forbidden, on penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment, to weep over any dead woman unless she was 
a near relation. Also, you were not allowed to 
walk from one village to another on a Sunday. 

I append an extract of one of the latest laws passed 
by Colonel Oudgeon repealing some of these old mis- 
sionary statutes. As it enumerates a good many 
of the latter, it is rather interesting reading, to show 
to what extent amateur law-making and faddism 
can go; — 

COOK ISLANDS PARLIAMENT. 
StaMe of Mcmgaia, 1899. 

Whereas, by Order in Coandl dated the 22nd day of April 
1899, Lieut-Colonel W. K Oudgeon, British Heaident^ was 
authorised to revise the laws of Mangaia and other islands for 
the approval of the Federal Parliament 

Be it enacted by the Federal Parliament of the Cook Islands, 
with the consent of the British Besident : — 

1. The short title of this Act shall be "The Statute of 
Mangaia, 1899." 

2. From and after the passing of this Act it shall not be law- 
ful to prosecute any person for any of the following acts : — 

(a) Consulting a sorcerer. 

(() •••... 

(c) Card-playing. 

{d) Placing one's arm round a woman, even though the 

offender have no torch in the other hand. 
(e) Trading with an European without permission. 
(/) Tattooing or being tattooed. 
(g) Gk)ing from one village to another on the Sabbath. 
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(h) Taking an unmarried woman inland. 
{%) Crying over a dead woman, even though not related to 
her. 

Passed, 

Tbariki Tapu Banoi, 

Cffiairman to Cook J$land» Parliamtni. 

Approved, 

Maxsa Ariki, 

Chief o/the FedereU OovemmetU, 

Approved, — To come into operation on 22nd day of August 
1899. W. K OuDOBON, 

^rUith lUtidmU. 

ThX BniDXNOT, 

22nd August 1890. 

The conBequence still is that although these islands 
are among the most fertile in the Pacific, many of 
the frailer members of the community emigrate yearly 
to Tahiti, which is not troubled with any morals at 
all — at any rate not in that direction, as no doubt 
may be guessed if the reader has taken the trouble to 
wade through these previous chapters. There they 
generally take up a seafEuing life, and half the crews 
of most of the island's schooners are composed of 
Borotongans. 

Rorotonga is a lovely little island, its mountains 
rising to a height of nearly 3000 feet, rather like 
Tahiti when you approach it. We took a long 
drive half-way round the island, and found it very 
like Tahiti, except that the road was much better and 
the huts rather neater, some of them being so far 
civilised as to have a low stone wall round them. 

13 
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The Besident, Colonel Gudgeon, came and dined 
with us on board that night, and very entertaining we 
found him, except that he seemed anxious to trace 
the oriinn of everybody all about to the Maoris. In 
t^. hrL»d Jm4 »*«<»» I»°k .» H»>ri origin 
that I quite expected before he had finished to leam 
that we English came ttom the same stock. He told 
us that there had nearly been a revolution in the 
island lately ; in fact, the state of things got so acute 
that an American paper had the following account of 
what was going on down here, which I quote to show 
to what heights enterprising Yankee journalism can 
rise. It is clipped from the San Francisco Weekly 
Examiner of June 28, 1900. 

MnmsAPOLls, June 26. — A Times special from Seattle, 
Wash., says : — One of the strongest rebellions which has taken 
place in the last hundred years is in full swing in Borotonga, a 
Pacific island under British rule in the South Seas. Advices 
from the Orient give full particulars of the uprising which had 
spread over the whole island The natives are advancing on ike 
European settlement along the coasts and are threatening the 
capital 

If it were not for the war in South Africa and the Chinese 
disturbances, the rebellion would create world-wide comment 

The inhabitants of the island were originally brought in 
touch with civilisation through the efforts of missionaries sent 
out by the London Missionary Society. Through the disturbing 
effects of the 180th degree of longitude the first arrivals to 
advance the cause of Christianity set the usual day, Sunday, for 
service. As is well known, at the degree of longitude mentioned 
the days jump back twenty-four hours. Since discovering their 
mistake, the Christian leaders of the island attempted to rectify 
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it The move made the natiyes sospiciouB to a degree, and 
upon urging the change the GhristianB aroused a sullen resent- 
ment Now this has changed to active hostilities, and thinking 
that the white people were deceiving them all along, the natives 
are butchering and murdering on all sides. 

The greatest carnage and rapine are being witnessed Over 
fifty Euroi>eans have abready been killed. At the last reports 
they are fortifying various coast towns, and were preparing for a 
desperate resistance. All the business houses and the Govern- 
ment headquarters in the island have adopted the new Sunday, 
and are siding with the whites. 

An appeal will be made for assistance from Oreat Britain, 
according to to-day's advices. 

It appears that the Seventh Day Adventists, a 
sect which is very strong and numerous in these 
islands, had had rather bad luck. They had 
discovered that in the Cook Islands they keep 
the wrong day — that is to say, that they keep 
Saturday as Sunday, Sunday as Monday^ and so on. 
The reason of this is easily explained. The mission- 
aries who originally landed here all came from the 
East, and when they crossed the antipodal meridian 
never thought of changing into Western time, as 
every one does now; so that the Cook Islanders 
keep Eastern instead of Western time. This just 
suited the Adventists, who maintained that the true 
Sabbath is Saturday ; and they made of these islands a 
happy hunting-ground, of course knowing that the 
wrong date was kept, and that the real Saturday was 
legally observed as Sunday. 

However, recently a decree had gone forth that 
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the time must be put right, and the poor AdventiBtB 
were left in the lurch. They were not going to submit 
without a struggle ; so they went round stirring up 
the natives, and telling them that the wicked British 
Grovemment was trying to rob them of their Sunday, 
and a real revolution and much bloodshed was only 
avoided by the tact of Colonel Oudgeon. Now I 
presume they will have to retire to the island of 
Taviuni, in the Fiji group, through which the 180th 
degree nominally passes, and where it is Sunday on 
one side of the island and Saturday on the other, so 
that they can take their choice. 

Well, we filled up with oranges here until we could 
not hold any more. How they grow such a lot on 
such a small island goodness only knows. The holds 
were full, and the decks were piled ten feet high with 
cases, including most of that reserved for us pas- 
sengers, and we felt rather as if we were in a huge 
marmalade pot Something had also gone wrong in 
the stowing of the cargo, which was the cause of much 
wordy abuse and altercation between the first mate 
and the chief engineer. One said it was the coal that 
had shifted, and the other said it was the damned 
stupidity of the mate in loading the oranges. Anyhow, 
the result was that we had a list to starboard which 
made the small piece of deck left to walk on about as 
pleasant as the roof of a house. This didn't, however, 
affect our speed, and exactly eleven days after leaving 
Papeete we found ourselves sailing up the beautiful 
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New Zealand fiords through which you approach the 
picturesque and thriving town of Auckland. 

Here we dropped anchor, and the usual plague 
quarantine farce was gone through. A fat old doctor 
came on board, and insisted on every soul in the ship, 
from the captain to the cabin boy, passing in review 
before hinL The doctors out here must be cleverer 
than ours if they can tell by a casual glance whether 
you have any incipient plague microbes playing about 
inside you. The Americans call this latest theory of 
microbes ** the bug theory," which seems to me terse 
and expressive. 

However, he didn't detain us long, and in a short 
time we landed once more in real civilisation, and, 
thank goodness, at the end of a cable, as we neither of 
us had had any news for months from home. Auck- 
land looked very dull and uninteresting, and felt 
beastly cold after these sunny, picturesque islands ; and 
we were glad to get to the Star Hotel, where we had 
decided to put up. 
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One walk up the main street of the town was enough 
to make us come to an inflexible decision not to 
remain longer than we could possibly help. I do not 
say this with any idea of disparaging Auckland ; it is 
no doubt a very thriving and prosperous place, but 
its resemblance to a dull English seaport town was too 
marked to make us wish to stop there. 

We had no exact definite plans when we arrived at 
Auckland as to the direction in which we would con- 
tinue our travels. We both had a strong wish to visit 
the savage cannibal islands to the northward, such as 
the Solomon Islands, the Admiralty Islands, and the 
New Hebrides, but found, alas I through the kindness 
of the French Consul, who was a great authority on 
these parts, that we should have to go to Sydney, 
several days' voyage, and there wait a month before 
we could get any craft to take us up to the above 
places ; so we decided to omit this part of our proposed 
trip, and go on straight to Fiji and Samoa. 
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Next morning, having a few days to spare before 
our boat left;, we went up to the Maori country by rail, 
about 100 miles from Auckland, and there we put up 
at Wakarewrewa, in the centre of the wonderful hot 
spring and geyser district. 

Wakarewrewa consists of a large native paa^ or 
village, and one fairly decent hotel, kept by a Swede, 
a Mr. Nelsen. The whole place is honeycombed 
with geysers, boiling-mud holes, and hot springs of 
every degree of temperature — some of them so hot 
that if any one by accident slips into them the 
whole flesh is taken away from their bones in a few 
minutes; others are only tepid. It is dose to this 
place that the wonderful pink terraces used to exist, 
destroyed by the great eruption a few years ago. In 
the centre of the jkm is a large open patch of volcanic 
ground fall of hot pools. In these the Maoris seem to 
bathe all day and most of the night. 

I must say that up to now we had not been 
particularly struck with the modesty of the native 
ladies in the different islands we had visited — that 
is to say, according to European ideas — but we 
really began to think that we must have been 
mistaken in this matter when we walked down 
into the middle of the village and saw about twenty 
women and girls, of every age from five to fifty, 
taking their morning bath in an absolute state of 
nudity. They no sooner saw us than they with one 
accord jumped out of their different pools and rushed 
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towards us, clamounng for coins to be thrown in for 
them to dive for. Albert and I were so covered with 
confusion that we hastily left, and began a scientific 
examination of the volcanic formations. 

These geysers are very fanny in their action. 
Sometimes they go off every two or three minutes, 
scHuetimes every hour or so, and sometimes only at 
intervals of months or even years ; but, with a few 
exceptions, they have, like the Boers, a great horror of 
good, honest yellow soap, and, strange as it may appear, 
the most obstinate and taciturn geyser will promptly 
explode and shoot up a hundred feet or so in indigna- 
tion if you put a bar of this household requisite into it. 

By the way, I remember years ago, when I was 
visiting the Yellowstone Park, hearing from the 
captain in charge of the United States troops there 
how this peculiarity was discovered. It appears that 
a Chinaman thought it was a pity to waste so much 
good hot water, so he erected over what he thought 
was a hot pool, but which really was a quiescent geyser, 
a laundry to do the washing for a neighbouring hotel, 
just opened. Everything started swimmingly, tod the 
Chinaman had dreams of unlimited wealth, and conse- 
quent opium, until the moment when he put in his 
first piece of soap. Three minutes afterwards the 
Chinaman, laundry, clothes, and building were shot 
fifty feet into the air, and another promising business 
had gone bankrupt. 

For some reason or other the Government has 
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made stringent regulations forbidding any one to 
what they call *' soap the geysers/' and even the 
Premier himself, when he lately visited them, was 
unable to get official permission to do this. There is 
a crusty old individual placed here whose business 
it is to see that there is no infringement of these 
regulationa However, nothing daunted, one mom- 
ing at daybreak Albert and I, accompanied by the 
hotel derk, started with our pockets full of yeUow 
soap, which, seeing nobody about, we carefully de- 
posited in the biggest stagnant geyser there. Hardly 
had we done this when the crusty old guardian came 
puffing up the side of the hill, and seeing at this 
unearthly hour three gentlemen arrayed in little 
else except pyjamas and bath towels solenmly staring 
into the pit of the geyser, felt that his worst fears 
were realised. He rushed to the mouth of the geyser 
and poked his head down to see if he could see any 
signs of soap, but withdrew it a joUy sight quicker 
than he put it there, as just at that moment the 
whole thing went off with a huge roar, and a tre- 
mendous fountain of boiling water rose up to a 
height of over a hundred f6et It reaUy was a grand 
sight, and we thoroughly enjoyed it, although it 
only lasted a comparatively short time; nor were 
we disturbed by the cutting observations of the 
custodian, such as, " It was very neatly done, gentle- 
men." ''Where did you get the soap?" "You're 
at it early this morning," etc., etc. 
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When the geyser had showed its indignation 
sufficiently at being soaped, and finally retired into the 
bowels of the earth, Albert thought it incumbent upon 
him to make some remark to our irate friend ; but I 
am afraid what he said was not ''oil on troubled waters." 
" It is curious/' he remarked, '' how lucky we are : this 
thing only goes ofi^ once in two or three years, and 
here we just happened to be at the right moment." 
He followed us down to the hotel, and just before 
we turned in touched me on the shoulder, and said, 
"You're Lord Osborne, I presume." "That is just 
where you make a mistake, my friend," I repUed ; 
'' I am not." And so we parted, leaving him standing 
in the road shaking with indignation, and saying he 
was going to call down the terrors of the law upon 
our heads. However, whether we left New Zealand 
too soon, or for some other reason, nothing ever 
came of his threat. 

I will not attempt to describe the wonders of 
this district of boiling mud and endless hot pools, 
geysers, and "porridge bowls," as doubtless they 
have often been described by much abler pens that 
mine ; all I will say is that we spent a few very 
pleasant and interesting days there. Nature here 
appears in every garb from the volcanic to the 
nude. I must say that the chief attraction to 
some of the tourists appeared to be the latter. 
We had many baths, at all hours and at all tempera* 
tures ; and for long afterwards felt that the average 
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Briton who takes but one bath a day must have 
forgotten that ** cleanliness is next to godliness." 

Just before leaving, a chief's daughter, who had 
been guide, philosopher, and friend to us, got up a 
really first-rate Maori dance for our edification. It 
was as good and quite as ezciting a^ anything we 
had seen in more savage parts, and the character 
and evident meaning of the dancing would have put 
even a Marquesan to shame. I think the one we 
saw must have been rather a special effort, got up 
in our honour, as before it was over several of the 
dancers, especially the girls, got badly hurt by the 
over-excited antics of the men, and our guide and 
stage-manager had to request us to forcibly break up 
the stance before worse came of it. 

Needless to say, we visited the weird spectacle of 
the boiling mud-lakes of Tikitere — which certainly 
look as if they might be, at any rate, one of the 
smaller entrances into hell — and the other sights of 
the district. It was very early in the season when 
we were here, and there was a sharp frost, which we 
did not appreciate after the tropics. We had now 
just time to catch our steamer to Fiji, and so had to 
return to Auckland. 
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Ths mommg after our arrival at Auckland we left 
for the Fiji Islands in the good ship Taviuni^ and 
after an uneventftd voyage of three or four days we 
dropped anchor in the lagoon of the little island 
capital of Suva. Soon after we did so a steamship 
agent, one of the leading men in the place, by 
name Duncan, came on board and, on our presenting 
our letters of introduction to him, very kindly put 
us up for the local club, the " Fiji Club," where we 
took up our quarters. 

Suva is about the ugliest town, although occupy- 
ing one of the most beautiftd sites, that I have ever 
seen. It looks from a distance like a huge collection 
of empty kerosene tins, nearly all the houses being 
roofed with galvanised iron, and the heat and glare 
of the sun on them is unpleasant beyond description. 
Nevertheless, it seemed a very thriving place, and 
much in advance of the only other island capital 
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we had seen, Papeete, only not nearly so shady and 
pretty. 

We went up that afternoon to call on the 
Governor, Sir George O'Brien, whom we found at 
home, and who received us very cordially, and asked 
us what our plans were. He seemed much surprised 
when we said we wanted to explore the islands, and 
see as much of native life as we could. He did not 
appear to have done much of this sort of thing 
himself, and seemed to think we must be both rather 
cracked to want to do it. However, he kindly gave 
us a letter to the Colonial Secretary, telling him to 
give us every assistance in his power, and then, after 
cordially asking us to dine with him whenever we 
returned to civilisation, i.e. to Suva, bade us farewell 
for the present. He has rather a nice Government 
house, although it seems to have a superfluous 
amount of gables to it ; the grounds are very exten- 
sive, and have attached to them a long private pier 
out into the lagoon, which is, however, very seldom 
used. 

We found the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Allardyce, 
equally pleasant ; and when he learnt our wishes, he 
put at our disposal one Eandavu Levu, eldest son of 
old King Thakambau — at least he is not king now, 
since we English have control of the island, but his 
father was one of the most celebrated cannibal kings 
of the South Sea Islands, a great warrior in his time, 
and, I believe, the original of that good old song 
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entitled, *' The King of the Cannibal laknds." We 
found Kandavu quite an up-to-date Fijian — ^a hand- 
some young man, and a great cricketer ; he had even 
been as fSur as New Zealand to play in a team which 
went over there a few years back. All the same, he 
always wore the native dress — a stdu^ or loin-doth — 
and neyer trousers. 

A night or two after we arrived we went up to dine 
with the said Colonial Secretary, who has a very nice 
house a few miles out of the town. He has a fine 
collection of Fijian arms and curios, and seemed to 
know a good deal about the native history of the 
island. The butler and the footman who waited on 
us at dinner were rather unique; they were both 
huge naked Fijians, with only a red loin-cloth round 
their waist, and carefully oiled for the occasion. 

Allardyce gave us a good deal of valuable informa- 
tion about the natives, and arranged that we should go 
on the next day with Kandavu up the Sewa River, and 
stay with Mr. Gemmell Smith, who is manager for a 
big sugar company that owns all the sugar mills in 
this group. So next morning we started off. We 
were not particularly sorry to leave Suva, as we did 
not find it very interesting. 

Duncan had chartered a steam launch for us, and 
we decided to call on Eandavu's father, old King 
Thakambau, on the way up. We were rather sur- 
prised when we reached the launch to find a rather 
smug -looking individual installed on board. I 
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tamed to Doncaiiy and asked him who this stranger 
might be. He told me he was a missionary, going 
back to his station at Bau, the very place where 
we proposed to stop and visit Thakambau. We 
thought he had '' considerable nerve " in coming on 
board uninvited like this, but it was not worth while 
to object in any way, so off we started. 

The Rewa, up which we were going, is really a 
most magnificent river. It is navigable for at least 
sixty miles, and near the mouth is nearly two miles 
in width ; it enters the sea through a large delta, and 
has at least ten or a dozen mouths. 

The voyage up through the maze of mouths and 
bends of this Rewa River was very beautiful. Our 
little launch puffed along, passing village after village. 
Each village appeared as if laid out on a huge river* 
side lawn, dotted with palms, crotons, and cocoa-nut 
trees, the houses, with their high-pitched, thatched 
roofe, looking most picturesque amongst the trees. 
The whole population would generally turn out and 
line the banks to see us pass, and added very much 
to the picturesque sight 

The Fijian, although now one of the most civilised 
of South Sea Islanders, has a most savage aspect 
Men and women, except in Suva, are naked to the 
waist, their only garments being a cotton aiUu, or 
kilt, wound round their waist and haninnff down as 
&r U th, lm«,; «.d, of ««™e. » ^^L know., 
their great shock head of hair sticking straight on 
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end, and bleached a light yellow with lime, is most 
impressive. Some of the girls had bleached their 
hair to quite a &shionabIe peroxide tint, which 
would have been the admiration of a chorus girL 

At times the river wound through dense, dank 
mangrove swamps, and the mouths were continually 
changing, owing to most of the delta being composed 
of flat, shifting mud-land and swamps. Bau, which 
we were coming to, the old cannibal stronghold 
of the kings of Fiji, was situated at the &x side 
of the delta, so our little launch puffed about 
until at length we reached the other side, and came 
across to this island. On the way, however, our 
missionary friend, who was very communicative, in- 
vited us to stop at a large Wesleyan training school, 
which we did. Here the great bulk of the native 
missionaries employed on the island are trained, and it 
was very curious to see them being put through their 
performances in singing, and answering questions, etc, 
exactly like a village school, as all the men there were 
well over twenty. It seemed, I must say, a very 
well-conducted place, and the missionaries appeared 
a fairly intelligent class of men. 

On our arrival at Bau we were received by the 
whole population, headed by the king, who showed 
us, with much ceremony, to our quarters in a good- 
sized European house which he had had constructed 
lately, and of which he was very proud. He himself, 
however, preferred to live in his old native hut. 
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which, doubtless^ had been occupied by his ancestors 
for many venerations. 

Oar iLd th. mWonary, who w« .ftioned on 
this island, had invited ns to come up that evening 
and hear some of his converts sing at evening service ; 
so, soon after we arrived, we went up to his house, 
which is situated upon the highest part of the island 
— and a very good house it was, surrounded by a nice 
garden; but this is nothing extraordinary, as we 
found, wherever we went, that the missionaries had 
pitched upon the best sites and had the nicest houses 
of anyone about. As a rule, I may state that the 
ordinary missionary is a great deal better off, is a 
great deal better housed, and has a great deal more 
authority and standing than he would ever have at 
home as parson of a country parish. In this instance 
our missionary friend appeared to be very sincere, and 
certainly the service that we attended was charac- 
terised by excellent singing. The church, a large 
one, has no seats in it of any sort; the floor is 
simply covered with mats, on which the congregation 
squat. It was rather curious to hear the well-known 
hymns in the Ancient and Modem Hymn-Book sung 
in the native tongue, and with a vigour which would 
have astounded an English congregation. I do not 
think old Thakambau was a great favourite of his. I 
am afraid the king had not sufficiently knuckled under 
to him, for he spoke of him as an unregenerate savage 

who would infallibly bum unless he mended his ways. 

14 
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The missionaries in all these islands obtain great 
influence over the native population in what, in mj 
opinion, are sometimes very unorthodox methods : for 
instance, this especial missionary had erected over 
his church a most enormons galvanised roof — no doubt 
at the expense of enthusiastic supporters. All the 
rain-water from this roof was collected into two huge 
tanks, and the missionary had the control of the 
same. This gave him very great power, as water was 
peculiarly scarce on this island — in fiict, he had almost 
the sole control of it; so if any native dared to 
kick at any of his orders, he could promptly cut 
off his supply of water. 

After the service we returned down into the native 
village. I might mention that the missionary is the 
only white man for miles round. We found Eandavu 
waiting at our house with a formal invitation to 
attend a solemn '' kava-drinking " at Thakambau's 
house ; so off we went. On arrival at the king's house 
we found about twenty or thirty of the principal chie& 
assembled, the king himself being seated apart firom 
them on a sort of special mat, on which he invited us 
to sit. We did so, and the ceremony conmienced. 

Several unmarried girls came in to make the kava, 
for here, as elsewhere, none but virgins are permitted 
to make it This kava, which is a national drink 
all through the Fijian, Samoan, and other groups, is 
concocted out of the root of the kava plant. A piece 
of this root is taken and, in the remote parts of the 
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island, is chewed up by girls — who are chosen for ike 
soundness of their teeth — and afterwards deposited 
by them in a bowl and mixed with water; in the 
more civilised parts it is now pounded with stones. 

The kaya bowls are made out of one solid piece of 
wood, and are the size of a wash-hand basin, with 
four solid legs underneath. Old bowls are beautifully 
enamelled inside by the action of the kava, and look 
just like the inside of a pearl shell All the time 
the kaya was being mixed the chiefe, who were 
sitting round in a circle, chanted old historic songs of 
their nation. After it is mixed it is strained with 
native strainers, which look like bunches of hay. 
These they dip into the bowl, and wring out the 
same as you would a sponge. When all is ready the 
chiefs dap their hands loudly, then other girls step 
forward with half cocoa-nut shells in their hands, into 
which the kaya is poured. Each shell holds about a 
quart The name of the principal guest is tliere- 
upon shouted out by the chiefe, and the girl goes 
towards him, stands like a statue in front of him 
with the kaya held high over her head, and then 
with a graceful sweep she brings the bowl down to 
a level with his knees, when the recipient takes it, 
and must drink it at one draught — ''no heel taps 
allowed." 

I shall never forget poor Albert's face when he 
put his lips to the cocoa-nut shell and got his first 
good taste of this concoction, which looks in colour 
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and consistency veiy like gray coffee, and tastes 
remarkably like diluted Gregory powder. Howeyer, 
he manfully drained his bowl to the dregs and threw 
it across the floor to the kava girls in true Fijian 
fiEiflhion. It was a great comfort to me, by the by, 
in all our travels, that Albert, as an English lord, 
always had strange things offered him before me, and 
I was able to judge by his face what they tasted like. 

It came to my turn next to drink half a bowl of 
the concoction, and I must say, before I was half 
through, it was a toss-up whether I should finish the 
bowl or be violently sick; but before we left these 
South Sea Islands we got quite to like this drink, 
as it is very refreshing after a hard day's journey. 

If kava is made strong enough it can be very 
intoxicating, and the way in which it affects a person 
is rather curious — the lower part of the body 
becomes very intoxicated, whilst the brain and arms 
remain perfectly sober. The consequence is, that the 
man who has indulged too freely feels particularly 
foolish^ for, whilst his brain remains quite clear, his 
legs refuse to do their duty. 

To continue the account of the proceedings on this 
particular occasion, I must say that after a while 
they got rather slow. Bowl after bowl of kava 
was passed round to us at intervals, varied by the 
chie& and girls singing wild, discordant songs, relics 
of the days, but a few years ago, when they cooked 
and ate you. 
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Old Thakambau was a rather tadtum old man, 
who I don't think loved white men particularly ; any- 
way he declined to talk any English, although I was 
afterwards informed that he could talk it as well as 
you or I, so all our conversation was carried on 
through Eandavu, as interpreter ; and we were rather 
glad when the show was over and we could get back to 
our quarters and have a whisky-and-soda — ^which we 
had brought with us — to wash away the taste of the 
kava ; but, alas I when we reached our house Green 
told us that, whilst we had been up listening to the 
converts singing, Elandavu, who had not accompanied 
us, had invited a few of his Mends to the house, and 
calmly consumed the whole lot So we had to go to 
bed thirsty, with a very nasty taste in our mouths. 

I believe this particular kava ceremony we had 
just been present at is now very seldom given, and 
is a mark of great respect ; but this is not much to 
be proud of, as few but dissolute white traders ever 
visit this ancient cannibal stronghold. 

Next morning Thakambau sent word that he would 
like to show us round his domain ; so off we started, 
and very interesting it was, although, as &r as I can 
remember, the chief thing he pointed out to us was 
the old cannibal high place, situated in the centre of 
the village, surrounded by a high fence, inside which 
were some huge stones, where, old Thakambau told us, 
with an ugly gleam in his eye, he had often as a boy 
seen native and white men's heads dashed in before 
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they were put in the ovens and cooked ; and I must 
say, from the look in his eye, I should have been 
surprised if he would have strongly objected doing 
the same to us. 

The principal stone had been removed by the 
missionaries and turned into a font, which was placed 
in the church. I suppose they thought it was a 
glorious idea to baptize children out of the stone 
stained by the blood and brains of many cannibal 
victims. The old man, however, in spite of his appar- 
ent dislike for white men, was not above '' making 
hay while the sun shone," as, during our peregrina- 
tions through the village, he informed us casually 
that he had just started a football dub^ and produced 
out of a neighbouring hut a quite up-to-date sub- 
scription list— on which the ink was scarcely dry — and 
suggested, without a movement of his dusky physiog- 
nomy, that we should head his subscription list, 
which, I regret to say, we were foolish enough to do. 
It is our strong impression that they never have 
played and never will play football at Ban. 

Ab this was the first Fijian village we visited, I 
should like to describe it in some detail. All the native 
hute are placed higgledy-piggledy over an expanse of 
green sward, which latter is kept in most beautiful 
order, owing to a law which compels all the villagers 
to turn out every Saturday and weed, cut, and dean 
up the same. 

These same huts are, I should think, some of the 
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finest specimens of savage aichitectore existing. They 
are bnilt almost entirely out of the cocoa-nut tree, and 
the interior is most elaborately decorated, the beams 
being covered with thousands of yards of senilit — that 
is, string made out of the cocoa-nut fibre, coloured 
different colours, and wound round so as to make 
beautiful arabesque designs. The mats on the floor 
are pandanus leaf platted in beautiful designs, and 
the walla are frequently covered with native 
tapa cloth, painted in bold, artistic patterns, the 
predominant colours of which are black, white, and 
yellow. 

The finest houses are naturally the chiefe' houses, 
•B in these islands the authority of the chief is up- 
held to an enormous extent by the Gk)vemment; 
and a big native chief can commandeer the whole 
village, perhaps three or four hundred men and 
women, to build and decorate his house without pay- 
ment of any kind. The house Thakambau had built 
for his guests, and in which we were lodged, was a 
very spacious one, built on the edge of the shore. 

All round the principal rooms were hung clusters 
of beautifully polished whales' teeth : these are great 
heirlooms among the Fijians, and often cannot be 
bought. They are also used sometimes for other 
purposes, and I was shown one which had been given 
some years back to a native to murder a white man. 
If a native accepts one of these tteth as payment 
for doing any deed, however criminal, he will per- 
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form that deed or die in the attempt They have 
never been known to break an engagement when 
once sealed by the acceptance of one of these teetL 

Next day, as a diversion, we had an amateur yacht- 
race between half-a-dozen or so native canoes. Albert 
and I and Eandavn each embarked in a separate one ; 
old Thakambau (and before the end of the race we 
thought wisely) preferred to remain on shore as 
judge. The course was round the island, and I have 
never felt nearer being drowned in my life, as each 
crew, owing to our having offered a prize of half a 
keg of beef, went " h — ^11 for leather.'' 

I think my canoe would have won, but unfortu- 
nately we took too short a tack round the comer of 
the island and ran slap on to the reef : consequently, 
by the time we got off we were half a mile behind 
the rest, and were received with jeers and howls by 
the population assembled to see the finish. My crew 
was so upset by this that they would not even land, 
but, affcer putting me on board one of the other boats, 
headed off into the dim distance. 

It is extraordinary at what a pace these boats 
can go, considering that their sails are only made 
of loose matting; and when they tack, a stalwart 
native picks up the mast and sail bodily and re- 
ships it at the other end of the canoe. It is no 
joke to sail in one of these boats, for the natives 
don't care an atom if they are upset or not, as they 
are half amphibious and seem just as much at home 
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in the water as on land, and have no fear of the 
fihoals of sharks swimming round, which is certainly 
not the case with the white man who gets upset, 
as Jack Shark has a strong predilection for white 
meat 

After we had enjoyed a day or two of Thakambau's 
hospitality, we thought it was about time to move on 
up the Rewa River to the big sugar-mills where, 
as I said before, we were to be the guests of the 
manager, Mr. Gemmell Smith. Before we left, old 
Thakambau took us up to the hill in the centre of 
this little island village of Ban, and showed us the 
tomb of his &ther, that great cannibal king I have 
mentioned before. It was not in very good order, 
I must say, for a gale had knocked down both 
the tombstone and the railings round it. This 
little island of Bau is only about a couple of miles 
round, almost circular in shape, and covered all over 
with houses. It gradually rises to a hill in the 
centre, on the top of which stand the mission-house 
and the above-mentioned royal tombs. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Departoie from Bau — ^Viait to Ifr. Qemmell Smith — ^Indian Coolie 
labour — ^Andi Thakambau — A fine native dance — ^Taking ** pot- 
luck " — ^A Catholic minion — ^Diagracef nl treatment of natives — 
Forced labour — ^^'Tax sugar" — ^A rigorous Crown colony — Lack 
of ParUamentarj control — A night with a roho — Sir Henry 
Berkeley — Wesleyan schools — Up the Navoa River — Leave 
Suva. 

We started off early one morning, after a very cere- 
monial leave-taking with the chiefs, and steamed up 
the river, passing nomeroos villages and large tracts 
of fertile land, a great deal of which is now being 
^'put into sugar''; late that evening we arrived 
opposite the mills, where we tied up. We found that 
somehow or other we had got a day wrong in our 
arrangements, and there was nobody there to meet 
us, so it took us some considerable time in the dark 
to find our way up to Mr. Smith's house, which was 
situated nearly a couple of miles away from the river ; 
but we at length got there, hungry and tired, and 
were most hospitably received. It was a fine, roomy, 
two-storied wooden house, situated on a hill, and one 
of the first things we noticed was that the whole 
veranda and one of the rooms were what is called 
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'' mosquito-proof/' that is, all the openings were filled 
in with very fine wire netting, very like what is used 
in a meatHsafe, as the flies and mosquitoes anj^where 
within a mile or so of sugar-mills in these latitudes 
are too numerous and unbearable for words. 

Next day Mr. Smith took us down and showed 
us over these big mills, which turn out hundreds 
of tons of sugar a week. All the labour employed 
is Indian coolie labour on the indenture system. 
They are brought out from India aU this great 
distance in sailing-ships, one of which, by the way, 
happened to be lying in harbour when we arrived 
in the island — a curious-looking vessel, more like 
an old-£ftshioned man-of-war, with black gun-ports 
painted aU round her. She had brought 500 or 600 
coolies, and as only 20 or 30 had died on the way, the 
doctor in charge, who gets £1 per capita for every 
coolie he lands, was proportionately pleased, especially 
as there had been several births on board, which helped 
to diminish his loss over the ones who had died. 

I doubt very much whether these poor creatures, 
in spite of the official precautions taken, have any 
idea of what they let themselves in for when 
they get indentured. Their pay is supposed to 
be a shilling a day, but a good part of that is 
deducted for food and other abatements. They 
are obliged to serve for, I think it is, seven years, 
when they are free to do what they like ; and 
after, I think, ten years, they can claim a fr«e 
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passage back to India. A good many of them, there- 
fore, have taken up little plots of land, and cultivate 
sngar^Kume, which they sell to the big mills. 

I feel rather chary about saying much about this 
indentured labour, as so much has already been written 
by people who thoroughly know the feu^ts, and have 
gone into the subject much more deeply than we 
ever did; but to the casual observer it looks very 
like legalised slavery. No doubt, however, the 
coolies are very much better off here than diey 
would be starving in India. The reason this 
imported labour is necessary is that the Fijian 
absolutely declines to do any work of his own free 
will, and I do not blame him, as bountiful nature 
supplies him with everything he wants, and he has 
not got that money-grabbing proclivity which we 
so often call civilisation. 

The sugar from these mills is taken down in huge 
iron barges to the sea. These latter had only been 
built a couple of years, and Mr. Smith told us that 
whilst the first was being built the natives used to 
come in crowds to look on, and would shake their 
heads, and say, *^The white man can do a great 
deal, but he cannot make iron float " ; and the day 
she was launched crowds collected on the bank, con- 
fident that the moment she was put in the water 
she would sink like lead to the bottom. Their 
surprise when she floated as buoyantly as one of 
their own canoes was, he said, absolutely immense. 
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Next day we went across the river to a big native 
town to pay our respects to a native chieftainess, 
by name Andi Thakambau, a sister of the man we 
had been staying with. She has a most beautifol 
house, the walls being elaborately covered with 
pitting in p.tt,n». id every iL. ooW in 
intricate designs done in sennit. We found her a 
very charming lady, very pretty, and from what I 
heard, I believe, a great flirt. She is about the 
only native woman whom the white officials and in- 
habitants take any notice o£ Her husband was a 
great friend of Eandavu's, and had gone with him to 
New Zealand to play cricket. After the usual amount 
of kava-drinking, and having explored the village, 
which was much of the usual type, we embarked in 
our launch and crossed over again to Mr. Smith's. 

That afternoon, before leaving, we discovered that 
Eandavu had arranged a native dance for us in an 
adjoining village, so we and Mr. Smith, and also his 
very charming wife, went down and sat under the 
cocoa-nut trees on the big village green, and witnessed 
one of the finest dances, from a spectacular point, we 
had yet seen. First of all, there were a great number 
of performers — ^nearly five hundred — and then they 
were most elaborately dressed in coloured stripe of 
tapa cloth. Their bodies were carefully oiled, and 
they were all covered with flowers and ornaments of 
every sort. Every man carried his war club in his 
hand, and the dancing would have brought joy to the 
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heart of the manager of the Empire, or other home 
of ballet First, the band of about twenty or thirty 
performers marched on to the green, all the rest of 
the dancers keeping well hidden behind some huts 
at the far end of the village. After the band was 
seated and had started thumping on their tom-toms, 
the dancers came out in a procession, making a 
magnificent stage entrance ; they then drew up in 
two long lines and saluted us, and afterwards went 
through a most creditable performance of mixed 
dancing and drilling, the whole of which had been 
devised and learned by themselves. I think, however, 
the chief of the dance must have been, at one time, 
in the native constabulary, as he gave his words of 
command in English, in true military form : '' Form 
fours ; right-about turn,'' etc 

This was a true exhibition of skill in dancing 
and spectacular effect, and not, as is sometimes the 
case in the French islands, the prelude and excuse 
for a night of orgy. Such a thing as white 
officials having anything to do with native women 
is absolutely unknown in these islands; the man 
who did such a thing, or was even suspected of it, 
would be rigorously tabooed — a very different state 
of affairs to what exists, as I said before, in Tahiti 

It was late that evening when the dance was over 
and we got away in our launch ; it was so late that 
we decided to land at a town a little lower down and 
pay a surprise visit to the chief, a friend of Eandavu's, 
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and take pot-lack. This village is the seat of a very 
large Catholic mission^ who are doing excellent work, 
and have some fine buildings. It was quite dark when 
we landed, and we had to pick our way over very 
rough ground for about a mile till we reached the 
chiefs house, where they had aU gone to bed. They 
turned out, however, with the greatest alacrity and 
with smiling &ces, and started killing fowls and 
getti.^ fi»d reklj for ,» wid»»t a »ld thought 
«r hint from My one. 

This house was the biggest we had been in, and 
was, if anything, more finely decorated inside than 
any we had seen. The owner was a very intelligent 
Fijian and roho^ or native governor — of course under 
white authority— of a considerable number of villages. 
I remarked that his house must have taken a con- 
siderable time to build. He replied, '' Oh, no ; only 
about three months. You see, I had 400 or 500 
people to build it" We were considerably surprised 
at this, and said, *^ That must have cost you a good 
deal" " Cost me a good deal/' he replied ; " why ? " 
And then for the first time we got an inkling into 
what I consider the disgraceful way the natives are 
treated by the British Government in these far-off 
islands. 

The whole islands are little better than a British 
slave colony. Not only do the natives pay the only 
direct taxation in the islands — white men paying none 
— ^but they also have to pay, indirectly, the heavy 
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custom daties, and, in addition to all, are bound to do 
unlimited forced labour on public works at the will of 
the Governor, who sends his orders through their 
roko. For instance, if a road requires building, 500 
or 600 natives will be commandeered to work on it, 
for which they not only get no pay of any kind, but 
are not even fed while they are doing the work. If 
they refuse to work, they can get two or three 
months' imprisonment under the law against dis- 
obedience, which punishes by fine or imprisonment 
any one who refuses to obey the orders of his chief. 

The natives, too, are not allowed to pay tiieir taxes 
in money (the Government get about £18,000 a year 
out of these poor, wretched natives), but they have 
to provide so much produce to the requisite value 
— generally either sugar or copra, chiefly the former. 
Every village has its patch of ^* tax sugar," and in 
the evening the native policeman goes round — as 
we ourselves heard him this very night— calling out 
the orders for work for the next day. It is also 
a senseless way, certainly in one respect, of collect- 
ing these taxes, as, supposing a littie weeding has 
to be done in the sugar-field, necessitating only a 
few hands, the whole village will be summoned to 
attend in the tax-field for fear there should be a few 
shirkers who would evade doing their share of the 
work ; so lots of them have to sit round idly, or a dozen 
people have to pretend to do the work of one, when 
they might be more profitably employed. 
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But one of the worst systems of this enforced 
obedience to their roko, or buU (a sort of sub-chief), 
is that it is against the law for any native to leave 
his village without their consent; and thus a bad 
chief can abuse the authority given him, and make 
the whole of the natives work, say, on building him 
a fine house or anything else he chooses. They have 
no redress, and they cannot get away firom him. 
This state of things is glossed over by being very 
prettily called ''the communal system." 

Fiji, as many know, is a Crown colony of a most 
rigorous tyrpe. The whole government is vested 
in the hands of the particular colonial official who 
happens to be appointed Governor. His council, who 
assist him in making the laws, is composed of the 
six heads of Government departments and six pre- 
sumably leading white inhabitants appointed by the 
Governor, but only during " good behaviour." 

The present Governor decided that the six Govern- 
ment officials were bound to vote with the Governor on 
any measure which he might bring forward, thus one 
can see at a glance that, as he has a casting vote, with 
his six satellites he can carry any measure for taxation 
or for the spending of the revenue he chooses. The 
present Governor is a man with very strong ideas, 
which are not always successful, and it was commonly 
reported to us that if a deputation of merchants or 
others came to see him on any subject he scarcely 

received them with decent politeness. To show how 
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wrong he is on some mattera, I may mention that the 
CSanadian- Australian line of steamers used to get a 
small subsidy for coming some distance out of their 
way and touching at Suva, the capital here, thus 
giving direct communication with both Australia 
and America. The Governor, for some reason best 
kiown to himself, chose to bring forward a measure, 
which he insisted upon being carried, to cut off 
this subsidy. The merchants sent a deputation 
and protested, but they failed ; and the result is that 
this line of steamships has not called at the islands for 
about a year — nor are they likely to— and the shortest 
way to get to Fiji now is to go right down to 
Australia and back in a local line, while communica- 
tion with America has now lengthened enormously. 

When the plague scare was on, too, this year, he 
decided of his own high mightiness to erect a plague 
hospital on the outskirts of the town, although many 
other isolated places were available. The inhabitants 
were in a perfect panic about it, but nothing they 
could say availed anything. As luck would have it, 
however, no plague arrived. No wonder the great bulk 
of the population are anxious for federation with New 
Zealand, as a good many of them are from that very 
independent and well-govemed colony, and are not 
accustomed to this mediaeval state of things. I quote 
here, in extenso, a letter which is one of many that 
appeared in the local paper during the time we were 
here. 
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Federation and the Natives. 

To the Editor of the Fiji Times. 

Sir, — Ae an attentive listener at the public meeting held on 
Thursday last on the subject of Federation, I wish to refer to 
a matter which was alluded to by Mr. Humphrey Berkeley, 
vi& the Nabumakita Hospital. The case against the Qovem- 
ment on this point was really understated by that gentleman. 
The facts are these. The timber for this hospital was taken 
from Viria to Wairuarua, a distance of some 35 miles, in native 
canoes. Five bulishipe were picked out for this purpose — ^Luta, 
Matailobau, Serea, Nai Yacini, Koro SulL The time occupied 
was about three weeks ; during that time these natives had to 
leave ofT planting their tax -com. The timber was left at 
Waimama for a time, and the natives were then compelled to 
cut a road from Wairuarua to Nabumakita^ a distance of some 
15 miles. Orders were then issued that every man in these 
five districts, to the number of some 700 or 800, should carry 
the timber from Wairuarua to Nabumakita. For doing this 
the natives were not paid, nor were they even fed. Patients 
will in some cases have to travel from 30 to 40 miles if they 
wish to be admitted to this hospital. The Nabimiakita Hospital 
is a very sore subject with the natives of the districts I have 
mentioned. Nor have the natives of the buliship of Lutu for- 
gotten that their chief, Tavu Tavu Wali, was arrested in his own 
town and taken to Yatu Yula, a distance of some 20 miles, 
where he and his district were condemned to carry 600 pieces 
of timber from Wairuarua to Nabumakita, the offence being 
that the Mi had left his district and come to Suva without 
kfve. £Kr Qeorge O'Brien never leaves his house, I understand, 
and so he has probably never heard anything about this 
matter. — ^I am, etc EoRO Sxju. 

Rewa, St^pUmher 20, 1900. 

The case of Tavu Tavn Wall mentioned therein is, 
if I remember rightly, rather a hard one. It appears a 
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young white — a sort of sanitary inspector — appeared 
at his village, and ordered most of the bread-fruit 
trees in the village to be cut down, as he stated they 
shaded the village or made it unhealthy in some way. 
Although they prize their bread-fruit trees — one 
of their sole means of sustenance — ^more than any- 
thing else, they obeyed the white man, and cut them 
down. Not content with this, a little while after- 
wards he ordered them to remove their village 
entirely, and join it to another village. At this 
arbitrary command the poor natives struck, and the 
lyuli left his distriot and came to Suva to petition the 
Governor against the order. For this, as you will 
see in the above letter, he and the whole village 
were severely punished. 

Of course, a large clique of officials are strongly 
averse to federation, as they are a nice little family- 
party, and a good many of them would lose their 
bUlets. I am speaking from memory, but I beUeve 
the revenue of the colony is about £90,000 a year, 
out of which £38,000 a year, at least, goes in direct 
salaries to white men. This would correspond to 
more than £40,000,000 of salaries in our English 
budget, and, of course, they have no army or navy 
to keep up. 

To show also the vexatious regulations, and, I 
believe, chiefly the difficulty they have in forcing the 
natives to work for nothing, I may mention (this is also 
from memory) that, out of 6000 cases tried before the 
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courts, 5000 were not for criminal offences, but for 
offences against the regulations. As a white merchant 
here said to me once, " We are thousands of miles 
away from England^ Even the (rovemor's salary is 
now paid by the colony, and nothing of any sort 
about Kji^ ever goes up before Parliament. We 
know nobody in authority in England, and nobody 
to take our part" 

They are absolutely under the autocratic thumb 
of the Gk>vemor appointed by the Ciolonial Office, 
and the only way his acts can be criticised, I pre- 
sume, would be when the Colonial Office estimates 
are brought forward; but, no doubt, any Members 
who spoke or asked questions about Fiji would get 
as their sole reward a caricature of themselves in 
Punchf dressed as a half-naked Fijian, with a dub 
in his hand, dancing a war-dance — so little do people 
in England care or know of this far-off colony; 
in fEtct, the great mass of people do not know, 
or do not remember, that these islands belong to 
England. 

I am afraid I have made a very long digression, 
and that the reader has almost forgotten where we 
were when I started on it ; but I will recall to his 
memory that we were just preparing to sit down 
to a native meal in this village, where we were 
making a surprise visit, and a very excellent meal it 
was, although composed chiefly of pigs and fowls 

' Sae Anniul Report on Fyi, 1898, pago 19. 
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and fish. The fishnaonp, by the way, was ezeelleat— * 
the most delidons thing I ever tasted, although 
served in half cocoa-nut shells, out of which we 
drank it 

In Fiji the meals are served rather differently 
to other islands ; the men all sit down, cross-legged, 
on the floor round a few banana leaves laid on 
the matting, and the women, who never sit at 
food with the men, bring it in, wrapped in leaves, 
squat down in front of the table, and serve it to 
the men. When you have finished the bowl of fish- 
soup or kava it is not etiquette to hand it back to 
the girls; you send it spinning across the table 
to theuL I think I have mentioned this before. 

This house was rather unique in the fieu^t that a 
piece of it was curtained off with tapa-doth hangings, 
painted in very beautiful arabesque designs; so 
affcer the usual native dance had taken place for 
our edification we retired to bed, our' host, I am 
sorry to say, being exceedingly drunk, as he had 
discovered our only bottle of whisky, and solemnly 
finished the lot on the quiet. It was only when I 
asked Green to see if he could find it, that we 
discovered it was all gone, and this accounted for 
the growing half- savage and insolent behaviour of 
our host, who ordinarily was a most polite in- 
dividual; so we were glad to get to bed before 
anything worse happened. We found behind the 
curtain a gigantic bed covered with mats, and as 
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coTBiings tapa cloth, which is about as comfortable 
a covenDg as a sheet of newspaper would be. Here 
Albert and I soon fell asleep. 

Early next morning we awoke and tried to go for 
a bathe, but found that we were objects of such 
universal curiosity that our modesty quite prevented 
us. Later in the day Kandavu escorted us to see 
the Catholic mission, where we were graciously 
received by the old Father in charge. They have 
both a girls' and a boys' school, and the neat, clean 
dormitories and nice, neat appearance of the children 
do them great credit. One of the fathers trotted 
out, with great pride, for our benefit, his newly- 
organised brass band — as he proudly stated, the 
only native brass band that has ever existed in 
this island. 

We were very pleased indeed with this mission 
station ; the fiEtthers and sisters seem kindly, simple 
people, really anxious to improve the condition of 
the natives, and not always trying to be the biggest 
bosses in the place, and puffed up with their own 
importance, like so many of the other missionaries. 
We spent the rest of the day wandering about the 
village, and watched them at their different employ- 
ments, some making tapa doth, others painting the 
designs on it, others making canoes, and a good 
many of them fast asleep. 

We soon saw enough of this place, and so decided 
to get back to Suva, as we had promised to go 
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up the Navua, another big river, but infinitely 
more beaatifdl than the Rewa, to stop with a certain 
Mr. Murray, manager of some sugar-mills on its 
banks. We remained in Suva a few days, however, 
before starting, and there made the acquaintance of 
a very charming man, who generally lunched with 
us at the club, by name Mr. Hunter. He had been 
Acting Consul in Samoa for some time, and gave us 
a good deal of useful information about the islands 
which were to be our next halting-place. He is a 
great £riend of the Grerman Gh>vemor's, and it was 
entirely through him that we were so well received 
there later on. We also went up several times to 
see the Chief-Justice, Sir Henry Berkeley, who had 
a beautiful house a little way out of the town on 
the rising ground. He was a great enthusiast at 
lawn -tennis, and he and his wife are both quite 
charming. He seemed to take a great interest in 
the islanders, and knew a good deal about their 
manners and customs. He was particularly anxious 
that we should stay on a little longer, and make a 
tour round with him into the more remote districts, 
and we much regretted that time did not permit of 
our doing this. I must say that it is only when 
one meets such intelligent, charming men as Sir 
Henry that one is partially reconciled to the system 
of government here, which appoints such excellent 
officials. 

Most of the schools here are under the Wesleyan 
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Missionary Society, which has nearly 2000 schools all 
over the group. The native constabulary here are a 
very picturesque body of men. Their sole uniform is 
a white tavd-Uxva^ only distinguishable from that of 
any other native by being gimped round the bottom. 
They are picked out for their fine physique, and in 
every way are a remarkably serviceable body. By 
the by, the wearing of trousers is much discouraged 
amongst the Fijians by the white men ; any native in 
private employment who dared to put on what we 
consider rather necessary garments in England would 
have to remove them at once or get the " order of the 
sack." 

I omitted to mention that when we arrived here 
we discovered our old friend, the French man-of- 
war, the Protetj lying ftt anchor. The officers, I 
hear, had landed but once in Suva, and had ever 
afterwards remained in a disconsolate and depressed 
condition on board, one of them remarking to a 
friend of mine, ^*Ces colonies Anglaises sont si 
tristes"; and I should think th6y would find them 
so after their experiences down amongst their own 
ialands. 

A day or two later we again chartered a launch, 
and started down the coast to the island at the mouth 
of the Navua, and a beautifrd coast it is, as we saw it 
from our launch — ^not quite so rugged as the Marquesas, 
or perhaps even Tahiti ; but there is one peak, called 
the Devil's Thumb, that we saw as we passed, which 
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I believe has never been climbed — at any rate, by a 
white man« It was almost dark when we reached 
the month of the river, and it was with difficulty that 
we threaded our way in the dark up a rather difficult 
channel; but we arrived all right, an hour or two later, 
at our destination, where we found a foreman from 
the mill waiting with a torch to show us the landing. 
We were quickly bundled, bag and baggage, into a 
couple of cane " trollies," and run up to Mr. Murray's 
house by two or three coolies, along one of the little 
portable railways which they use all over these sugar 
plantations. His house was about a mile and a half 
away, situated on the top of a curious little conical 
mound, which was the only hill for some considerable 
distance round. I believe it was originally an ancient 
sacred burial-place, and the top is so small that there 
is not even room for Murray's modeiate-sized house, 
which juts out on one or two sides and, if it was not 
for the wooded sides of the hill, would look rather 
like a little cardboard house placed on the top of 
a sugar-loa£ We received a cordial welcome from 
him and a friend of his, who assists him in the 
management of the place and lives with him, both 
being bachelors. After a most deUcious cocktail, 
mixed by Murray himself — ^who must be rather an 
expert, I think — ^and a very refreshing bath, we sat 
down to dinner, and talked about the War and other 
home topics until late in the night. How glad a man 
in a far-off, solitary place like this must be to see a 
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new wliite man, especially one who has come lately from 
home! 

Next morning we went down to the river, where 
we found two or three stalwart Fijians waiting with 
a canoe to take us up the stream. They had to 
get out and shove us most of the way, as it is ex- 
tremely shallow, and even then, now and again, we 
had to get out and walk a piece and wait for them 
whilst they brought on the boat. But what a mag- 
nificent river this is I The scenery got grander and 
g«nder « w. w«it »p. «.Wng to ™fLagh . 
narrow wooded gorge, and it winds so that the diflfer- 
ent reaches look like long lakes, set deep in towering 
mountains, out of which one can see no entrance or 
exit until one comes right up to the turn in the river. 

We landed for lunch a few miles up, where we 
pitched our camp under a beautiful waterfall, about 
half-a-mile away from the banks of the main river, and 
where, at one time, Murray's friend, who Uves with 
him, had a house, now destroyed. We continued our 
voyage up the river as far as we could get, until finally 
the rapids got too swift, and as it was, before we 
started to turn back, we were very nearly swamped 
once or twice, and had it not been for the magnificent 
handling of the boat by the Fijians, I think we should 
have been. We got back late that night, after a most 
enjoyable little picnic, and next day returned in our 
launch to Suva in time to catch the mail-boat, which 
left the following day for Samoa. 
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We both left with the impression that Fiji was a 
veiy piomisiiig rising colony, and likely in time to 
supply a large bulk of the sugar used in Australia, 
but that it would go ahead a great deal £uter if it 
had not such a medieval form of government, and 
if the people who paid the taxes, especially the 
white men, had a voice in the way they were spent, 
as, after all, white men who have lived all their lives 
there, and have got a big stake in the country, 
must know what is better for the welfare of the 
place than a stray Gh>vemor who hops about firom 
one part of the world to another, on a few years' 
appointment at each place, and has no interest at 
stake in the island except to see that he draws his 
salary regularly. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Leynka — Fxumy temperance lawi — Arrive in Samoa — ^Belies of the 
great cyclone — ^The Aheronder — Apia — ^The recent fighting — 
Yiait to the German Goyemor — Picnic to the '* Papisea " — ^The 
Governor of Tntaila — *< The Cry of Mataafiu" 

Next moming our ship put in at Levuka, the ancient 
capital of the Fiji Islands, from which, however, the 
seat of government had been removed to Suva some 
years back, owing, I suppose, to the latter town being 
placed on the biggest island of the group, and also 
because the little town of Levuka is so wedged in 
between the mountains and the sea that there is no 
direction in which it can expand. 

Of all the dead-alive little holes we ever came 
across, I think Levuka was the worst — everybody 
seemed asleep. Of course, most of the trade had 
left it when the seat of government was removed. 
The only businesses which seemed to be doing any 
sort of trade were the bars. They have rather a 
comical sort of temperance law here, which in a 
small place, I should think, would act very well 
If any inhabitant habitually took a drop too much, 
his name was written on a list by the police and 
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stuck up in the different bars, and he could not 
get anything to drink until he had mended his ways. 
It was rather fiinny. Some habitual old topers, 
instead of taking the pledge, used to go voluntarily to 
the police and have themselves put on the list. 
Others got their names put on, whether they liked it 
or not, by their loving spouses. 

Malietoa, one of the rival kings of Samoa, is living 
here, with his sister, more or less in exile, since the 
Germans, who favour Mataafot, have control of those 
islands. His sister is a very pretty girl. They are 
both quite young. 

We had the most pugnacious and argumentative 
little captain on board I ever came across. No one 
Could get a word in edgeways in the smoke-room in 
the evening, nor, do I think, did any one particularly 
want to, as if they were foolish enough to make 
any statement, the pugnacious little captain promptly 
contradicted it, and proceeded to argue that he was 
right for the next half-hour. There is a large colony 
of Samoans in Suva, chiefly washerwomen, who do 
a thriving trade there. They are much better-looking 
than the Fijian women, and not troubled with too 
many seruples. 

All the native passengers slept on deck under 
an awning, and had a great send-off from their 
friends on shore in true Samoan fashion ; that is to 
say, the friends left behind buy a lot of coloured 
handkerchiefs, which they wave a last farewell with 
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and then tibrow into the water — rather a picturesque 
idea, and one which would certainly cause a boom in 
the handkerchief trade if it could only be introduced 
into England 

The sea was like a mill-pond during the few 
days which it took us to get over to Apia. On 
entering the lagoon here, the first thing one sees is 
the huge, ungainly skeleton of one of the German 
men-of-war which went ashore in the great hurricane 
about ten years ago, when every ship of war in the 
harbour except the English boat, the CcMiope^ was 
wrecked. Even after a casual glance at the harbour 
one is not surprised at such a catastrophe, as the 
lagoon is ridiculously small for so many ships as were 
there at that time, and is absolutely unprotected from 
the wind from almost every quarter. 

The only other vessel lying in the harbour was 
the American man-of-war, the Aherander^ with the 
festive Governor of Tutuila — the American island 
— on board; in fact, it is the headquarters of the 
American Government in that island. I call it 
a man-of-war out of courtesy, as it certainly belongs 
to the American Navy, but, as a matter of fact, 
it is a huge tramp collier which was bought by 
the Americans during the Spanish - American — 
sometimes called the Yanko- Spanko— War. They 
have lefk her in her native simplicity and ugli- 
ness, and have not even covered or changed her 
rusted old iron decks ; but I presume she is a great 
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deal more useful than a much more expenflive and 
up-to-date ship would be, as with a few guns mounted 
on board she is quite capable of tackling any natiye 
rebellion, and acts as a coal depot and seat of 
government at the same time. 

Apia actually possesses two so-called hotels, and we 
were soon — ^being the only passengers landing here — 
in the throes of being violently torn asunder by the 
rival proprietors, who had arrived on board with the 
firm intention of securing any passenger there was, or, 
failing that, maiming him for life. We were eventu- 
ally dragged off to the International Hotel 

Apia is bat a village, but, curiously enough, is 
exactly like two absolutely distinct villages — one 
in front of the other. The front street, along the 
water's edge, consists of wooden stores and build- 
ings with tin roofs. Behind this, and running 
parallel, but completely hidden, lies the native 
town, which is as different from the front part as 
chalk from cheese. You suddenly turn out of the 
European part, cut down half-a-dozen yards of street, 
and come upon a purely native village, with the 
houses dotted about on the green grass, all thickly 
studded with banana and cocoa-nut trees. The casual 
tourist coming in the mail-boat between San Francisco 
and Australia, which touches here for about an hour, 
when he lands, I do not think ever gets fiurther than 
the front street, and therefore has a very incorrect 
impression of the town. 
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All Samoan houses are built on the same plan 
— that is, an immense thatched roof supported all 
round by pillars of wood, and quite open ; the only 
way they ever cover the sides is by dropping sort 
of shutters made of plaited cocoa-nut, and this they 
only do to protect themselves against rain — as a 
rule, living and sleeping in the open house, all their 
doings being in full view of the whole village. 

We saw everywhere traces of the recent fighting, 
which only finished early this year, and is now almost 
a matter of history. The chief fighting between the 
rival Mataafa and Malietoa fEictions was all down the 
main street, where they had dug trenches in quite a 
scientific fashion. Most of the houses were riddled 
with bullets, which is not surprising, when you con- 
sider that a great many of these savages were armed 
with Martini and Mauser rifles, and these were fired 
promiscuously down the street for days together. 

Of course, no one can speak about Samoa without 

bringing in the name of Robert Louis Stevenson. His 

house, now bought by a rich German, we never saw 

— ^the idea of walking about a mile or so in the sun to 

look at a very ordinary wooden house did not attract 

us very much. We made the acquaintance, however, of 

one of his most enthusiastic admirers, one Moors, a 

Yankee trader, who is in a large way of business, and 

has all sorts of irons in the fire, including islands 

and schooners and a big store. Moors' name was very 

prominent at the time of the trouble, as he was 

16 
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Mataa&'s right-hand man and adviaer ; in fiact, dur- 
ing the thick of the thing he was not allowed to leave 
his house by the three Powers who so mismanaged 
and muddled the government of these islands up to 
this year. 

I may remark here that these Samoan islands 
^ u. Ir^ prWtiv. condition, .„d it i. only 
by chance that we in Europe have heard so much 
about theuL First, that celebrated hurricane ; secondly, 
the squabbles over the government between England, 
America, and Glermany ; thirdly, the advent of 
Stevenson ; and fourthly, because the mail-boats 
stop there for about an hour. As a matter of fact, 
native customs and ideas are in a much more primitive 
state than in most other islands, as they have never 
been interfered with. If any Power suggested any 
improvement in education or sanitation, or anything 
like that, the other two Powers immediately opposed 
it, and tried to curry favour with the native by patting 
him on the back and telling him what good Mends they 
were to him. So, thank goodness, from a traveller's 
point of view at any rate, all their customs have been 
left untouched. 

Soon after our arrival we presented letters of 
introduction to the German Grovemor, Dr. Solf^ who is 
quite the nicest German either of us ever met, and 
popular, curiously enough, with every nationality 
there — a genial, channing, business-like man, with no 
nonsense of any sort about him. For instance. 
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although he is not bound, if he thinks of making 
a new law or regulation he summons an informal 
meeting of the merchants and residents of the place 
to discuss the matter and take their opinions. He 
seems on good terms with everybody — ^not an inch of 
red tape about him — ^and on every hand we heard 
glowinVaccounte of the good he was doing, chiefly by 
leaving things alone and not being in a hurry. He 
had no fads, which is lucky for the island. However, 
it may be a very different state of things when he 
leaves, and a rigorous German bureaucrat may happen 
to be installed in his place. 

We also went on board to see Captain Tilley, 
the American Governor, on his vessel, as we had 
letters to him. He is a very good sort, and 
hail-fellow-well-met with everybody. We went 
for a picnic with him the day after we arrived 
to the celebrated Papisea, or sliding rock, that 
scene of many a jovial picnic got up by officers from 
the men-of-war and dusky beautiea Off we started 
— Gk)vernor Tilley, Albert, myself, and the pretty 
little taupou of Apia and some of her friends. She is 
a daughter of the big chief here who saved the lives 
of so many American sailors when their man-of-war 
went sAhore in the great hurricane, for which service 
he was presented by the American Grovernment with 
a whale-boat, binoculars, and other presents. 

This sliding rock is situated some little distance 
from the town, up in the jungle — ^rather a long trudge 
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on foot to get to it It is simply a big pool in a small 
river, into which the water pours over a steep sloping 
rock about thirty feet high, and it is down this 
natural water-chute that you slide into the pool 
beneath. There was very little water coming over 
the rock when we were there, and the operation of 
sliding down may be very pleasant and enjoyable to 
the pachydermatous natives ; but Albert, who went 
down, threw his head too &r back, and nearly 
scraped his brains out on the rock before he reached 
the bottom. I myself went down once, but never 
again — ^at least not until there is more water coming 
over ; as it was, I had to take my meals standing, that 
day at any rate. However, the natives thoroughly 
enjoyed it. 

The picnic was really got up by little You, the 
taupou, in our honour, and I must say she and 
her friends did their very best to entertain us. 
The surroundings are lovely — great trees almost 
meeting over the pool. On our return that night 
You invited us to her &ther's house, where he had 
arranged a Samoan dance for us, and then for the 
first time we saw the elaborate head-dress which the 
taupou wears when she dances. I will describe the 
whole institution of the taupou a little later on, as 
we saw it in its ancient form much better when we 
visited the remote and little-known north coast of the 
neighbouring island of Savaii, and also the dances, 
which are much better done there. 



The Papisea or Sliding Rock. 
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Of course, we heard a great deal of the rights 
and wrongs of the trouble and fighting between 
Mataafa and Malietoa, and the way in which the 
English and Americans had sided with the latter, 
and the Germans with the former, instead of leaving 
them to fight it out amongst themselves. However, 
as some of our readers may take an interest in these 
events, I append a copy of a rather unique document 
which came into my hands whilst there, and, I believe, 
is generally considered to be a very fair statement of 
what was happening. This document was written in 
the Samoan language, and sent through Mr. Cooper to 
the State Department, Washington, to Lord Salisbury, 
and to Baron von Biilow, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in Berlin, and the following is an accurate translation 
of it : — 

The Cbt of Mataapa for ms Pjeoplb to ths Thrkb 

Orsat Powers 

{0 le tagi a MaJUuifa mo bma mbu I male idde e Mu,) 

On behalf of my people, whom I loye with a great love, 
I beeeech the three great Powers of England, Germany, and the 
United States of America to listen to my voice, and grant my 
prayer. I ask and desire nothing for myself. My years cannot 
be many, for now I am old. The grave will soon enclose me, 
and I shall be no more. But the people who have loved me 
long, and love me still, will live for many years after I am gone. 
The strong men who have served me so bravely and faithfully, 
the women who for my sake have endured many hardships and 
privations, and the children whose laughter and sport make the 
villages joyous and happy — ^these will be living when I am 
known no longer in Samoa. It is for their sakes that I raise 
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my voice and pray that the three great Powers, in their 
generodty and kindness, will grant my request. 

Thrice have I been elected King of Samoa, by the free will 
and choice of the great majority of the people, and according to 
our own laws and customs. At Faleula in 1888, at Yaiala in 
1889, and at Mulinu'u in 1898 the people asked me to reign 
over them« When the people asked me on the last occasion to 
become their King, I thought there were none to oppose or cause 
trouble, for it seemed to me that all Samoa was united I was 
not eager to rule, for I had been five years in exSie from my 
native land, and I wished to live peaceably and quietly in 
Samoa £ar the remainder of my life. Moreover, Kings of Samoa 
have ever been beset with dangers, difficulties, and troubles; 
but I believed the people desired me to rule over them, and I 
thought that I could govern them in such a way that all Samoa 
would be happy, contented, and peaceful But certain evil 
white men led a portion of the people astray, beguiling them 
with falsehoods and deceptive promises. These evil men per- 
suaded a small minority of the Samoans to choose a boy as 
Eong. They forced him, against his will, to leave his school at 
Leulumoega, and he came to Apia and lived in the houses of 
some of the white men, so that he might always be under their 
control. They desired him to be King, so that they might do 
with him as they pleased, for their own selfish purposes and not 
for the good of Sunoa. 

It has been said by some people that before I left Jaluit to 
return to Samoa I signed a written promise not to concern 
myself with Samoan politics, and these persons also say that by 
reason of this promise I could not be rightfully elected King of 
Samoa. But this statement is not true. I did not promise to 
have nothing to do with politics in Samoa, and the writing which 
I signed does not contain anything that should prevent me from 
becoming King of Samoa after the death of Malietoa Laupepa. 

I believed also, and felt sure, that the German €h)vemment 
no longer objected to me being appointed Eang. And this being 
so, I cannot understand why evil and designing white men, who 
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were not authoriBed by the German Gtovemment^ should make 
an objection which did not concern England or America, but 
only (rermany. But the Chief-Justice, being an ignorant man, 
and also not upright, listened to the lawyers, who spoke with 
many deceptive words, and also paid great heed to the evil 
counsels of others, and declared the boy to be King of Samoa, but 
not according to the laws and customs of Samoa; for such a 
thing has never been known in Samoa that a boy should be 
clothed with the power and authority of a High Chief or Bang. 
It was an unrighteous judgment, and against the wishes of the 
majority of the Samoan people. Then my people rose up in 
their anger and indignation, driving the small minority who 
wished the boy to be King out of Apia, and establishing a 
Government of Samoa at Mulinu'u. This Government was 
recognised by the Consuls of Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States of America, in the name of the three Powers, 
until the Powers should determine what should be done con- 
cerning the unrighteous decision of the Chief-Justice. But before 
the three great Powers had time to consult amongst themselves 
and make their wishes known, the American Admiral commanded 
me to submit to the boy whom the Chief -Justice had unlawfully 
declared to be King. He likewise ordered that the Government 
which had been established at Mulinu'u, and had been recognised 
by the three great Powers, should be overthrown, and that my 
people should yield to the small party opposed to them« He 
also said that if his orders were not obeyed he would fire upon 
the people at Mulinu'u, who could not resist, with his great guns 
and small guns. These orders grieved and astonished the people, 
because they knew that the great Powers had not ordered these 
things to be done, but that all these things were being done 
because of the evil influence of certain officials and white men. 
80 my people and I left Mulinu'u, and we went into the bush. 
Then the great guns of the American warships and the British 
warships shelled the town of Apia and the mountain of Yaea, 
and sent armed men ashore to hold the town. After this there 
was much fighting and many of my people were killed and 
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wounded by the guns which fire many bullets, like the drope of 
rain in a heavy shower. Some of the white offioen and men 
were alain also, and for this I was very sorrowful, for I desired 
not that any should be killed. Many times, when the white 
soldiers were nuirching along, my people were on each side of 
them, unseen, and could have killed many of them, but they let 
them pass unharmed. Then the British warships proceeded up 
and down the coasts of Upolu and Savaii, shelling many towns 
and villages, none of which could defend themselves, for the 
people in them had no thought of fighting, being nearly all old 
men, women, children, and pastora These were compelled to 
seek refuge in the bush and in the churches, but even these 
sacred buildings were not safe, some of them being pierced by 
shells and bullets, and there was great trouble and fear amongst 
the people. Then white officers came ashore in small steamers 
(steam launches) and boats, landing Samoan warriors, even the 
British Consul being with the officers, and carrjring a sword and 
revolver. The white officers commanded the Samoans to bum 
down the houses in the towns and villages, and they did so^ 
leaving only the pastors' houses unbumed. Many things were 
burned in the houses. They likewise destroyed many planta- 
tions, and they also destroyed many very large and valuable 
boats, the building of which had cost many thousands of dollars. 
In consequence of the destruction of their houses and the 
sacking of their towns and villages, the old men, the women, 
and the children were compelled to take shelter in the bush, 
residing in poor huts, which were not weather-proof and were in 
unhealthy situations. They were also compelled to subsist on 
unwholesome and unsuitable food. In consequence of these 
things many of these old men, women, and children have 
sickened and died, causing great sorrow and distress in almost 
every town and village. Even now the people are living in 
temporary houses hastily erected in the towns and villages, and 
subject to great discomfort. I humbly implore the great Powers 
to regard with compassion my people in their trouble and 
distress. They have obeyed the EKgh Commissioners whom the 
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great Powers sent to Samoa. They have surrendered their guns ; 
they have faithfoUy complied with all that the High Commis- 
sioners required of them, and they are resolved to obey the Pro- 
visional Government established by the Commissioners before 
they left Samoa. 

Though my people are subject to frequent insult and ill- 
treatment from the small party who are opposed to them — 
these things being done in order to provoke them to renewed 
strife— they desire to live at peace with all Samoa. If the bad 
influence of a few evil-minded white people were stopped by 
these men being removed from the country there would on 
longer be any trouble, for then all Samoa would be at peace. I 
rejoice, and my people are glad, at the prospect of a new and 
stable Government for Samoa. If the great Powers will send 
good men to take charge of the Governments and not those who 
care only for the money they receive, Samoa will become 
peaceful, happy, and prosperous. I pray to Gfod that this may 
be so, for I love my country and my people greatly. 

But now, I again beseech the great Powers, out of their 
abundant wealth, to grant my people some compensation for the 
great loss and damage inflicted upon them. To His Majesty the 
German Emperor I appeal in great confidence and trusty for 
during the triak and troubles of this year he and his Government 
have been the true and steadfast friends of my people and 
myself, and this we shall ever remember with deep and abiding 
gratitude. To President M'Einley and the Grovemment of the 
United States of America I appeal, for that great country has 
always been friendly to Samoa, and has in past years assisted 
and strengthened us in times of peril and tribulation. To Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria and the Government of Great Britain I 
appeal, for all the world knows the Queen to be good, kind, and 
humane, and the British Government has always been ready to 
succour the needy and help the weak and distressed in all 
countries. To the great people of GOrmany, America, and 
England I appeal, and beseech them to make their voices heard 
in our behalf and assist my people in their cause. 
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The smile of Gkxl brightens the livee of those who assist the 
injured and the wronged, and the blessings of those whom they 
relieve and assist will continually follow them. 

(Signed) J. Mataafa. 

AicAiLi, Upolu, Samoa, 
16(A Jugtut 1899. 

All I will add is that the general consensus of 
opinion amongst the whites here is that Mataafa is one 
of the most intelligent, upright natives they ever knew, 
and the fighting shows that he is one of the greatest 
South Sea Island warriors that has existed since the time 
of old King Cacabou. It is an undisputed fact that 
many more whites were killed in the fighting than 
natives, in spite of all the former's resources of civilisa- 
tion, and that time after time landing-parties from the 
men-of-war were surrounded by the Samoans in the 
thick jungle, and could have been shot down at will 
if the natives had chosen, but this they refrained 
from doing, although these same sailors had been, 
perhaps, only an hour or two before, burning their 
villages. They did not want to fight with the white 
man ; they wanted to be let alone and to settle their 
own disputes. 

The Samoan loves fighting — he takes it as a sort 
of jolly picnic ; and the first thing he does is to kill 
and carry off all the pigs from the nearest hostile 
village and start with a gorgeous feast; and time 
after time, after two opposing factions have been 
fighting for some considerable time, and one has 
run out of provisions, the other side has called a 
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truce and sent them over something to eat, so as 
to all start fair again. Rather a comical instance 
was mentioned to us by Moors, viz. that he had 
seen natives fighting on each side of a road, blaz- 
ing away at each other for all they were worth, when 
a white man would come along on his way somewhere 
or other, and immediately one captain would shout 
to his opponent, " Hi ! stop a bit, until the white man 
passes," which they would do, and when he had 
passed, go on merrily at it again. 
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q^innnii beauty — '^ Balolo " fiBhing — The big Gemuai firm — A copra 
plantation — ^Fireworks gratie — ^Black labour — Off to Sayaii — ^A 
comical-looking schooner — Matanta — Bea'a hospitality — The 
**tavpou" system — Unparalleled hospitality — Cleanliness of the 
natiTes. 

The Samoans, I should think, especially the women, 
are without exception one of the handsomest brown 
races in the world ; a great many of the girls have 
quite European features, and are well up to the 
standard of beauty in Europe. They are also, for South 
Sea Islanders, fairly moral in their own particular way. 
They are never tattooed on their faces, but most of 
them have an elaborately -designed small pair of 
knickerbockers tattooed on to them, both men and 
women, it not being so heavily tatooed on the women 
as on the men. 

Soon after our arrival we were lucky enough to come 
in for the annual ** balolo " fishing. This only happens 
once a year, and only in these islands and the Fiji 
group, and therefore comparatively few people have 
seen it. Nobody quite knows what the balolo are. 
I believe the American Professor Agassiz, who has 
just lately made an extended voyage through these 
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islands in tlie Albatross, is about to write an ex- 
haustive account about them. In the meantime, I 
may mention that they look like littie gray worms. 

On a certain day in the year, and only on that one 
day, and at a certain hour, both of which the natives 
can tell you weeks before with exactitude, the whole 
sea, at certain points, in the lagoon, is covered with a 
thick mass of these worms — square miles and miles of 
them. They remain on the surfeu^e of the water, 
making it look like gray mud, until a certain hour, 
when they disappear as suddenly as they came, and 
will not appear again for another year. 

The balolo, although their description does not 
sound appetising, are most excellent eating, and the 
annual balolo-catching is made an excuse for much 
jovial festivity amongst the natives. All the girls 
and young men crowd into canoes and boats the 
day of their arrival, and wait tiU they begin to 
appear, generally about daybreak. So the morning 
of their advent I went out with some natives in 
a canoe in the dim early dawn, and rowed out 
to a fftvourite spot for them. There we came 
across dozens of other canoes, some filled entirely 
with girls and others with men, some singing songs 
and others chaffing and joking, and nearly all 
crowned with flowers and evergreens. To while 
away the time, especially if the occupants of the 
canoes get sleepy, a girl will often nip out of her 
neighbouring canoe, swim across, and upset the whole 
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lot of you in the water. Knowing this part of the 
game, needless to say I kept very wide awake, as it 
would be extra fan to upset a white man, all in his 
beautifdl white duck suit. 

The balolo began to gradually arrive until they 
covered the water, and then in an instant every- 
body was as busy as bees, baUng the balolo into 
their canoes with buckets, bowls, and shovels, or 
anything that came handy. Some of the canoes 
soon got quite full up, and as day awoke and light 
increased, so the balolo gradually disappeared, never 
to appear again until the following year, although 
sometimes a few of them will appear the following 
morning — belated worms, I presume, who did not 
get up in time for the first performance. 

Soon all was over, and the canoes were heading for 
the beach ; and balolo boiled, d la Samoa, was a staple 
dish in most households that day, and for two or three 
d.y,.ft.r™rd. The ,>.tiv« 1. in thei, hcpifbl. 
way, send large presents of it to their less fortunate 
friends who live in the interior of the island or on 
parts of the coast which the balolo does not visit. 
It is not bad cooked and eaten cold. I was given a 
lump of it, wrapped up in a banana*leaf, looking like 
a big piece of gray putty, which I tried to persuade 
Albert to taste; but the sight of it, he said, was 
enough to make any one sick, and I must say that 
this is its chief drawback 

A theory has been advanced, I believe (I speak 
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quite unscientifically), that the balolo comes to the 
surface, bloated with eggs, to deposit them, and after 
they have done this, really a thin skin remains, 
but this is so minute that it is almost invisible, 
and that accounts for their apparent sudden dis- 
appearance. 

Nearly everything in these idands. including 
almost all the cultivated land, is owned by one very 
big German firm, with a name in proportion to its 
size, as follows: Deutsches Handlung und Planta- 
tions Gesellschaft. However, for short, it is gener- 
ally called the German firm. We were introduced, 
when in New Zealand, to the managing director, who 
happened to be there the same time as we were, 
and we met him again here. He is quite a young 
man, and speaks English perfectly. 

I imagine that one of the great reasons which 
influenced England and America in the settlement 
by which Samoa was relinquished to Germany was 
because this big German firm practically controlled 
all the commerce of the group ; although the white 
traders told me that when the news came of the 
decision of the three Powers nobody was more sur- 
prised at what had happened than the Germans 
themselves. But I suppose Samoa was simply used 
as a pawn on the big chess-board of the world, and 
that we really get something more besides the two 
savage, fever-stricken Solomon Islands and our rights 
confirmed over the Tonga group, which, as fetr as I 
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imderBtood^ had never for a moment been seriously 
questioned previously. 

I should not be surprised if the Germans have, 
shortly, a little trouble with the natives, as one or two 
of the young hot-blooded chiefe told us, or rather 
hinted, that they had still got plenty of arms concealed, 
and were going to start fighting again. You see, the 
Samoans have been so buttered up by the three 
Powers, and came off so well in the fighting, that 
they are a little bumptious, and will require to have 
a lesson read to them, which will cost these poor 
children of Nature much suffering before they learn it, 
if the Germans treat them with the same kind of 
** mailed fist " that they have recently been showing in 
China. But I do not think anything serious is likely 
to happen just yet, as long as the present able and 
tactful Governor is in charge. 

One day soon after our arrival we drove out to 
see one of the German firm's plantations, a few 
miles out of the town. We drove through acres 
and acres of monotonous cocoa-nut trees, till we 
came to the manager's house, a very good one, 
where we had with him on his veranda what a 
German, even in the remotest part of the world, 
is nowhere without, namely, schoppens of lager 
beer. The first thing we noticed was a large shell 
from a quick-firing gun, mounted as a letter-weight. 
This, he told us, was a polite attention firom a 
man-of-war, which had dropped it through the 
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roof of his house in a vaiii attempt to shell out 
some natives who were supposed to be hiding in the 
bush. 

The natives used to have a high old game with 
the „«.-.f.w„ when they were cLing * «nd try- 
ing to shell out so-called rebels, that is, Mataafiet's 
followers. They used to light a fire high up on 
the side of the hill — ^a good, smoky fire — and then 
retire to the sea-coast ; and, hidden away along the 
beach, would watch with great delight a man-of-war 
harmlessly pounding away at their little improvised 
target. It was a sort of Crystal Palace firework* 
display for them and cost nothing. 

After we had consumed our lager beer and drunk 
the Kaiser's health we went down to look at the copra 
drying-sheds, and found a crowd of black men and 
ZS ».t.d in . h^ eh^d. bo^l, .putting up 
cocoa-nuts and cutting out the kernels. I say '^ black" 
men and women, to distinguish them from the 
Samoan, who is no darker than many Spaniards or 
Italians. These black boys, however, are from the 
eastern cannibal groups, chiefly Solomon Islanders, 
who do all the labour on the plantations, and are 
recruited by those modem slave-ships called ** black- 
birders," and brought to these islands to work on 
the plantations, a great many of them much against 
their will. 

A great deal has been written about the black- 

birding trade, and no doubt it is much better 

17 
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sQpervised now thaa it used to be ; but a good many 
of the ifilandeiB get accidentally killed under the 
humane persuasion of the recruiters when engaging 
labour in their islands. Most of the men we were 
looking at, the manager told us, were cannibals, and 
when they had finished their term of service would 
invest all their savings (needless to say, they are not 
overpaid) in a large seaman's trunk, full of looking- 
glasses, doth, beads, and other savage delights, and 
when they were taken back to their island would 
distribute the whole lot amongst their Mends during 
the first night, and return to their simple cannibal 
customs. As far as I can make out, no missionaries 
thought it worth while to work amongst them whilst 
they are labouring in such semi^vilised places as this 
Samoan group, so they are not particularly improved 
by their sojourn, except perhaps to have a whole- 
some respect for the white man, who can have them 
flogged now and again. These Solomon Islanders are 
the most beautiful carvers imaginable ; some of their 
canoes and other pieces of work are really works of 
art. They have most repulsive-looking faces com- 
pared to Samoans, and to the casual observer might 
very well have come from parts of Central Afirica* 

After seeing the system of drjring the cocoa-nut in 
hot-air ovens, we could not understand why ail the 
other islands do not use the same system, instead of 
drying it in the sun and risking its being spoilt by 
the first heavy shower, as they are very easily con- 
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stracted and would cost but little where labour is so 
cheap. 

I forgot to mention that to come out here we 
had chartered one of the only buggies in the place, 
with rather a lively horse, which had promptly 
upset us in a ditch and left us there to be picked 
up by the local chemist, who happened to be passing 
in his trap, and who kindly took us on to our 
destination and brought us back. 

One evening, whilst dining at our little inn, we 
were introduced to an island trader who was on 
the point of making a voyage of inspection in his 
schooner to take stock at his trading stations round 
the north coast of the island of Savaii, and he was 
very anxious that we should come with him. We 
willingly agreed to this, as this part of the island 
is extremely difficult of access and very little visited, 
and here, we were informed, we would see native 
customs exactiy as they had been for hundreds of 
years. There is no regular communication with the 
place, and, as a rule, you have to go in an open 
boat, which is very dangerous ; also, you may have 
to wait days for a smooth enough crossing. 

That afternoon we packed up our things and 
rowed out into the lagoon towards the schooner. 
We never, in all our lives, saw such a comical- 
looking vessel. It was painted a bright green, and 
was exactiy like a cigar -box with a pointed nose 
stuck on one end. She had three masts, each about 
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as thick as a good-sized oar, crowded into her, when 
one would have been ample; but we were not sur* 
prised at her peculiarities when we learnt that this 
was the first effort at shipbuilding of the man who 
had built her. 

We found the German trader who was taking 
uSy by name Patsch, and another individual, who 
was going out to take charge of a remote trading- 
station, duly installed on board. I wiU not describe 
at length the beastly condition of the vessel ; it will 
be enough when I say she was about on a par, as to 
internal accommodation, if anything slightly worse, 
with that little schooner the Ruth^ in which we went 
crmsing round Nukahiva Island in the Marquesas. 

Patsch had told us that we should only be one night 
on board — this first one going across ; after that we 
should always tie up at night and sleep on shore, and 
proceed by daylight to the next station. I am afraid 
he was not a strict adherer to the truth, as we passed 
two of the most wretched nights I ever remember, 
lying on deck, rolled up in a rug, in the pouring 
rain — ^but anything was better than sleeping in that 
awful menagerie down below amongst the cock- 
roaches and scorpions — and no break£EU3t in the 
morning except some lukewarm cocoa, which was 
handed round as a sort of loving-cup in a tin bowl. 
However, the second morning after leaving we duly 
dropped anchor in the lagoon opposite the village of 
Matautu, having made a record passage at the rate 
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of about three knots an hour, which, I believe, was 
rather good sailing for our vessel. 

Patsch had been profuse in his offers to show us 
round generaUy and be entirely at our disposal, 
except for about half an hour, when he would be 
busy, at each trading-station he came to ; but affcer 
he landed, which he did a little while before us, we 
never saw him again until we got back to Apia. 
AU he did for us was to billet us, more or less, 
on an English trader called Rea; at least, a native 
arrived at the vessel and told us we were to 
come ashore and go to this man's house, which we 
did. Here, however, our troubles ceased, for Bea 
received us in a most hospitable fashion, although 
perfect strangers^ did everything he could for us, 
put his house at our disposal, and during the whole 
time we were in that part of the island gave up all 
his business, so that he could come round with us 
and show us about. He was a bachelor, and an 
excessively nice fellow, and, what was even more 
valuable to us, was one of the oldest traders in the 
group, spoke Samoan perfectly, and knew the manners 
and customs of the natives — by whom he was much 
liked — as, we were told, no other white man did. 

The north coast of this island is divided into 
stretches of fertile land and stretches of barren, volcanic 
iron-bound coast ; so the villages are rather crowded 
together on the fertile stretches, and there are nearly 
a dozen villages within a radius of seven or eight 
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miles of where we were — ^fine, great, roomy villages, 
the houses dotted about on the green grass amongst 
the cocoa-nut trees, with plenty of room between them ; 
model viUages I consider them, as far as picturesqueness 
and sanitation are concerned, but then, of course, we all 
cannot live in perpetual summer as they do in Samoa, 
where it is unnecessaiy to have walls to your houses. 

Directly we got settled, our arrival was soon 
known through the village, and the taupaUy or 
village virgin, came to pay us an official visit, 
accompanied by two of her girls, and remained 
hanging about the house all day, and, in &ct, most 
of the time we were there, so as to show us round 
and entertain us. This system of taupou in Samoa 
is quite unique. Each village elects a girl — who must 
be a chiefs daughter — as their taupou, or in many 
cases certain big chie& have the right of appointing 
some girl of high birth as tauipau when a vacancy 
occurs. This girl has a large house provided for her 
in the village, and has control of all the women and 
girls in it. Here she resides, more or less, with her 
avaluma — ^a sort of court of native girls. No man 
belonging to this particular village is allowed to enter 
the house, in fact she is never supposed to go any- 
where unless escorted by an elderly woman. One of 
the chief duties of these tavpaus is to entertain 
strangers, chiefly odd parties of one or two, and 
many are the nights we slept in their houses. 

The taupou herself is a sort of village property. 
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and a model of virtue to the other girls. She is 
eventually given in marriage to some young chief in 
return for so many hundred pigs, which are divided 
amongst the village ; and, in return, she gives 
to the chief so many hundred fine mats, which he 
divides amongst his relations. These fine mats are 
most wonderful pieces of workmanship, and prized 
beyond measure by the natives. 

A family's principal wealth consists in the number 
of mats they have; some of them take years to 
make, and are as soft and flexible to the touch as 
a piece of fine clotL The natives will not, as a rule, 
sell them, and if they do, only at such extravagant 
sums as, say, £100. The Gt)vemor showed us, ot his 
house one day, three of the very finest, which had 
been presented to him by Mataafa on the annexation 
of the island. One of these he was keeping himself, 
and one he was just sending off to the Kaiser, and the 
third he very nearly gave to Albert when he learned 
that Albert had the honour of being a personal acquaint- 
ance of the Emperor's ; but he would not accept it. 

The laws of hospitality in Samoa are most strin- 
gent and carried out to an almost absurd degree. If 
a man has any business to do round the island, he 
generally takes one or two friends with him for com- 
pany, and directly they start on their way they are 
called a mdanga. This travelling-party arrives at a 
village, goes to the first house they like, and the 
owner of this house immediately clears out with his 
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wife and family and puts it at their disposal, and the 
only appearance he makes there is in the morning, 
to bring them food or whatever else they may re- 
quire. For this he expects and gets no payment of 
any sort ; but, no doubt, if neighbouring villages take 
to travelling too much through his own, he himself 
starts on a little mdamga^ and takes the change out 
of thent It is altogether against Samoan custom, 
Faa Samoa^ for a native to kill and eat, himself, his 
own pigs and fowls ; he can only do so to entertain 
strangers. 

I will describe one of our nights at a taup<m*8 
house later on« This particular taupou^ as we did 
not come to her house, considered it her duty all 
the same to turn up and put herself at our dis- 
posal, to tidy up the house, to cook for us and 
look after us, and, poor thing, she got into terrible 
trouble one day because she did not turn up, owing 
to going to see some relations or something. This 
was considered a great breach of etiquette, and was 
duly rubbed into her by Rea, who seemed to know 
rather more about their customs than the commoner 
natives do themselves. 

We found Rea such a decent chap, and the 
natives so pleasing and interesting, that we decided 
to quit our Noah's Ark, and trust to luck to get 
back to Apia in a native boat I am very glad 
we did, as some time afterwards, when we did get 
back, we learned that the old tub we had come 
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in had spent eight or nine nights at sea, which shows 
you what reliance you can place on some people's 
statements. 

There is a white missionary station here, and 
although the village has only about 300 inhabitants, 
there are three churches belonging to rival miBaionary 
enterprises. This particular missionary was away at 
the time, but we saw his house, which was a perfect 
little gem of a place. He himself, I believe, poor 
fellow, is so enervated by the climate that he often 
does not take the trouble to hold service on Sunday, 
but deputes it to his native helper. 

How pleasant it is to walk through a Samoan 
village ! At nearly every house you come to they 
shout for you to come in and have something to 
eat or drink ; and when you do avail yourself of their 
invitation, how pleased they seem to see you ! They 
all shake hands, and you squat down on the floor, 
and immediately one of the girls comes forward and 
puts a piece of kava root in front of you. This, if 
you like, you can put in your pocket, but as a rule 
you hand it back to the girl, and she proceeds to 
make kava with it. While this is going on another 
girl will bring in any food they have in the house 
and lay it in front of you — native food, of course, but 
still it is the best they have got. In the meantime, 
any friends and relations are summoned to come in 
and sit in the hut to do you honour, and a girl is 
told off to fftn you and keep the flies off, while 
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otiiers keep you well supplied with native cigarettes. 
These are made of native tobacco, rolled in the 
pandanus leaf, and although rather strong, are in- 
finitely preferable to the trade variety you may 
perhaps be able to purchase at a store. 

We spent one or two pleasant days wandering 
round and talking to the natives, Bea making a most 
excellent interpreter, and had several delicious bathes 
in the stream. All Samoans, and, in £BM>t, nearly all 
South Sea Islanders, but especially the former, are very 
cleanly — ^much more so than the peasant classes in 
Europe, which is not saying much. They generally 
have at least two, or sometimes three, bathes a day in 
a river, the water being always delightfully warm. 
They, curiously enough, scarcely ever bathe in the sea 
unless they are sick, or are going fishing — chiefly, 
I think, because it makes their skins rough and their 
hair sticky. The chief beauty of the native women 
is their lovely skin, as soft as velvet, and their long, 
soft, glossy hair, with no trace of negro fdzziness in 
it, and both of these they are very proud o£ 
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Wb now resolved, under Bea's advice, to go on a 
metanga ourselves ; so off we started. We had two 
horses between us— one of them an ungainly brute 
about seventeen hands high, the other ahnost a 
pony, which we rode in turns. We did not get 
very £Eir that day, as villages were numerous and 
it was blazing hot, and the constant salutations, 
" Tcdofa" i.e. " My love to you," and pressing 
invitations to come in and rest awhile and have 
some kava, were frequent But most of these latter 
we sternly refused, as, if we had accepted them all, 
or even half of them, we should not have gone more 
than a mile and a half during the day. We did, 
however, stop and have something to eat and drink 
at the village of Safotu, where the chief, curiously 
enough, was a half-caste — ^half American. He was a 
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great friend of Rea's, and his Engliflh name, which 
he never used, was Smith. 

He had, for most of his life, quite renounced 
European ways and lived altogether in the Samoan 
fashion — ^that is, going half-naked with only a lava- 
lava on, dwelling in a native hut, eating native 
food, just like any other native chief He could 
talk fsdrly good English, and we sat in his house 
for some time drinkmg kava and swopping yams. 
He was much worried over the change in govern- 
ment, and in a great quandary, as he had to decide 
whether he was to be classed as a native or a white 
man, and having an eye to the main chance, he was 
rather doubtful which would be the best for his own 
interests — and what he would much have preferred 
would have been to be classed as botL 

You see, if he registered as a white man, he could 
collect his debts from the natives — of which he had 
many, so he said — much easier, and in a more drastic 
method, if the cases were heard in the white courts. 
On the other hand, if he remained a Samoan chief, 
he got free board and lodging for himself and his 
family wherever he chose to stop, and could make 
his people work for nothing on his copra, etc, 
but would have to collect his debts — about which he 
was very full — ^through the native courts, where the 
proceedings are very lax. and the native judge gener- 
ally gives his decisions in £Eivour of the debtor. We 
saw a great deal of him during the time we were 
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on this island, and every time we met him he would 
ask our advice on the same subject — ^whether he was 
to be a white man or a Samoan. We used alter- 
nately to advise him one thing one day and another 
the next until, poor man, he got quite thin and gray 
from worrying over it. He was very anxious that 
on our return we should stop the night with him 
and witness a true native siva, or dance. He 
told us his taupou was the best dancer in the 
island, and we should see things done as they were 
in old times. We arranged this before leaving, and 
continued our way along the beautiful track, which 
wound under the trees, all along the island coast, 
with glimpses of the surf and blue sea at intervals. 
We found our horses were better performers than 
they looked. Each village is surrounded by a wall 
or fence, about three or four feet high, to keep its 
pigs in, and prevent them from getting mixed with 
the ones belonging to the neighbouring village ; and 
the horses, through long training, would walk up to 
these walls and take the jumps standing. Now and 
again we had to ride right out into the surf and 
over the boulders round some rocky promontory, and 
the " going '^ was very rough indeed. The villages 
here are so numerous, and the houses are so dis- 
persed, that really the whole eight or nine miles we 
covered that day might have been one long, strag- 
gling village except for the continuous pig-walls 
we had to jump over. 
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Late that night we arrived at Safiine, where we 
went to the house of one of the principal traders 
on the island, a friend of Rea's, who entertained 
us most hospitably at supper. Just before we 
reached the Tillage we had to cross a broad stream 
over a single log, which took me, at any rate, all 
my time to get over without tumbling in. Aflter 
supper Albert and I thought, for the sake of an 
experience, we would not stop with a white trader, 
but go back to the village on the other side of this 
river, and accept the taupou's hospitable invitation to 
stay at her house ; so back we started in the dark. It 
was quite impossible to cross this same log at night ; 
so, to simplify matters, we took off our clothes and 
swam across, a native taking them over and waiting at 
the other side, and very refreshing it wa& Albert's 
heart failed him, however, when he saw the taupou*8 
house, and he decided at the last moment to return 
and sleep at the white trader's ; so I was lefb alone 
there with Rea, and sat far into the night in this 
great big open hut, with a huge cocoa-nut fire blazing 
in the centre, and lighting up the dusky fietces of the 
inhabitants, who crowded round to see us, Rea acting 
as a most excellent interpreter and expounder of 
native customs. Eventually^ with great pride, a 
mosquito-net was unearthed from somewhere, in my 
honouf , and hung up in the middle of the hut, where 
I fell asleep, surrounded by twenty or thirty natives. 
I had hardly closed my eyes, as it appeared to me. 
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when I was awakened by the most ghastly row — so it 
seemed in my sleep — and it turned out that it was 
five o'clock and daybreak, and the natives were singing 
their morning hymn. After I got thoroughly awake 
I must say it sounded very beautiful ; but when I 
went to sleep I had not the slightest intention of 
getting up at five, as we did not go to bed until about 
three, and I was feeling rather stiff and sore after 
lyiBg.U night on. ,n..'«n.v«,rtonyfl...wia>. 
wooden pillow for my head. However, ** needs must 
when the devil drives,'' so up I bundled and got into 
a clean suit of silk pyjamas amidst the wondering 
gaze of what seemed to be all the inhabitants in the 
village. 

I may tell you it was so hot here that during 
our melangas our costume consisted of a suit 
of pyjamas, a huge straw hat with a brim about 
two feet broad, a light linen coat, and canvas 
shoes. I found they were preparing some horrible 
concoction of cocoa-nut and com -meal for my 
breakfast, but, being rather hungry, I declined it 
with thanks, and Rea and I started off to find 
Albert and have breakfast at Nelson's, the trader. 
I found that whilst I had slept on a mat resting on 
the hard earth, Albert had had a very comfortable 
night on a spring mattress. Whether the amount of 
experience I had gained compensated for the difference 
in our comforts I was rather doubtful about. 

Later on that day the trader sent two of his sons 
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to show .us the only sights in the neighbourhood. 
The first was a gigantic, magnificently built and 
carved war-canoe; the pattern was similar to the 
Fijian canoes, but of a huge size. It was supposed 
to hold a couple of hundred natives, and in the 
centre there was built a high raised platform, with 
a native thatched-roofed hut placed on this. There 
was not a nail in the whole of it, the materials being 
held together with cocoa-nut fibre or dovetailed. It 
had been built fedrly recently to help to carry on the 
native war, but had only been used once, when, I regret 
to say, nobody seemed to know how to manage it, and 
it had finally taken charge of itself and the crew, run 
down two smaller canoes in its mad career, and finally 
piled itself up on the beach in the opposite direction 
to that in which the natives wished to go ; so it had 
not turned out a success as a means of locomotion, 
and had since remained on the beacL The villagers 
who had built it were extremely proud of it ; but, all 
the same, none of them would go in it again for any- 
thing you could have given them. As a magnificent 
piece of workmanship and carving it was unique, and 
would be a great prize for a museum. I believe the 
natives would have taken 1000 dollars for it, which 
would be ridiculously cheap. 

The next curiosity we went to see was a great 
subterranean cavern, at the bottom of which was a 
lake of ice-cold water, with a subterranean passage 
leading out of it, which the natives said went for 
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miles^ and apparently no one had ever yet explored. 
We took this opportunity of having our morning 
bathe, and I swam and waded down this passage a 
good long way without seeing any signs of its 
getting smaller or coming to an end. There are 
several of these subterranean caverns and lakes about 
here, the entrances to which, in former times, used to 
be carefully concealed, as they formed useful places 
of refuge for women and children in times of peril 
and during their frequent wars. 

Next day we were due back at our Mend's, 
Chief Smith (he was always, of course, called by 
his native name, which I have forgotten), for the 
great siva. By special request, we had s^it back 
a native boat with instructions to Green to bring 
up the phonograph, which the natives were very 
keen to hear. However, when we reached our 
destination we found the phonograph there all right, 
but learnt that poor Green was laid up sick in the 
native hut where he was lodging, and as I afterwards 
learnt, suffered from rather too much nursing. 

The natives are very sympathetic with any one ill, 

and their sympathy takes the form of sitting all rotmd 

you and offering you any food or native concoction 

they can lay their hands on. I believe that half the 

female population of the village sat round Green, 

which was rather embarrassing to him, as he could 

not speak a word of their language, and could only 

explain by signs the few simple necessaries he wanted. 

18 
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To retam to our story. I most mentiou that the 
last part of our joomey to the chiefs house had been 
through deluging tropical rain. We had picked up 
one or two acquaiatances of Rea's on the way , as Mend 
Smith was evidently renowned for doing these sivM 
in style, and everybody wanted to be present, especiaUy 
when they learnt that the phonograph was coming ; 
and we finally reached our destination drenched 
through and through, and feeling considerably wetter 
than the proverbial drowned rat. You want a 
certain amount of nerve, too, to dry yourself and 
change into dry clothes in a taupau's house, sur- 
rounded by the ovaltima, all anxious to assist in the 
process. 

The hut where the dance was to take place was 
considerably bigger than any room in an ordinary 
private house. Proceedings commenced with the 
usual kava-drinking and cigarette -smoking whilst 
they were preparing the banquet, which was spread 
on banana- leaves on the matting. This consisted 
of dozens of fowls, pigs, bread-fruit, pine -apples, 
bananas, and fish, — ^all perfectly fresh and very well 
cooked in the simple native fisushion. Dancing-girls 
were sandwiched between the guests — one to look 
after each and tear up the chicken for him. Needless 
to say, there were no knives and forks, and you ate 
everything with your fingers. When we had finished, 
bowls of water were brought round, and I can assure 
you I, for one, felt as if I should have preferred a 
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bath. The food was cleared away and we squatted 
down, round the hut, waiting for the dance to begin. 
First of all, a dozen men and elder women came in 
and squatted down ; these were the chorus and the 
band. Then the minor dancers, nearly all young girls, 
appeared. The men were all carefully oiled, and the 

their neck and a grass girdle. Finally the tavpou 
made her appearance, dressed in the family head- 
dress, and very well she danced. In the internals 
of the dancing it appeared to be etiquette for the 
ta/upou to come and sit between Albert and m3;Belf 
and make herself agreeable, which was rather difficult 
for her, poor girl, as she could not speak a word of 
anything except Samoan. 

This George Smith was really rather an extra- 
ordinary man, as he had the distinction of being the 
only half-caste chief in the whole of the Samoan 
Islands. He had his good points and his bad ; and 
I think, on the whole, I prefer the native variety, as 
the half-caste breed is apt to lose that beautiful 
polish and dignity which characterises the fall* 
blooded native. 

Our friend was very cordial and hospitable 
on our first arrival, but affcer we had handed the 
whisky round two or three times he began to get 
rather familiar, chaffing me about my eye-glass, and 
Albert about his hair, which by this time had grown 
rather long, a thing which a Samoan chief would 
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never have done, however much whisky he might 
have taken. The crowd was so great inade this hut 
that Albert did not notice this lapse of manners on 
the part of the chief, and luckily so too, as it would 
have been no good saying an}rthing. 

After these hospitalities had been in progress 
for some time, Qeorge Smith, having repeatedly 
assured us that he was not drunk, though nobody 
had ever accused him of being so, got up, to our 
astonishment, and began a long, rapid speech in the 
native language. This of course was Greek to us, 
but the word papalagi frequently recurring, we 
guessed at once that we were the subject of his speech, 
aspapalc^ffi is the Samoan for *' white man." I was 
sitting next a white trader who understood the 
language thoroughly, and frequently asked him, 
** What is he saying ? " but the trader would not tell 
me at the time, but intimated that he would let me 
know afterwards. 

Qeorge Smith must have been a bom orator, 
as he poured forth a torrent of words for at least 
three-quarters of an hour. It was really rather 
an unpleasant experience for Albert and myself, 
because, naturally, we did not know in the least 
what he was saying about us. Our old Grerman 
friend occasionally interrupted him in English, say- 
ing, '' George, you know that it is not true '* ; which, 
I think, only made his speech more impassioned, as 
after one of these interruptions his voice would rise 
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into a roar, and the natives would grant with stem 
approval of his words. 

After his speech we took our friend the trader out- 
side the house and asked him what it was all about, 
and he told us that the gist of the speech was a 
solemn wamiug to all the girls there not to marry or run 
away with either of these new white men. It appears 
that a little time before this entertainment a white 
man had married a Samoan girl, and when her parents 
came to quarter themselves upon this white trader, 
as is the natural habit in Samoa, the said trader 
sternly refused to allow them to do so. This, of 
course, is a great crime in Samoa ; the natives them- 
selves invariably support the relations of their 
wives if they don't care to support themselves. Their 
sense of hospitality, which with them is most sacred, 
had thus been violently outraged, and marriages with 
white men henceforth were rather at a discount 
On receiving this explanation, we were more 
amused than angry, and thought, if we had only 
known what all this storm iu a tea-cup was about, 
we might have spared the chief a great deal 
of trouble and language. Our intention was very 
&r from asking one of these dusky beauties to 
marry us ; nor, by the way, would they have done 
BO, as they knew we were only travellers, and had no 
intention of taking up a permanent residence on their 
island. 

The dancing continued for some little time more 
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and then our firiend the chief intimated diat the 
natives would very much like to hear the "white 
man's taUdng-machine '' ; so our phonograph was 
brought into the house and unpacked with difiSiculty, 
owing to all the natives wishing to assist. There 
had never been a phonograph in this part of the 
world before^ so their astonishment was boundless. 
Of course they did not imderstand the English songs, 
but when I told the little taupou that if she spoke 
into the machine I could reproduce her voice, she 
got very excited, and when she actually did this, 
and the natives heard it reproduced, they could not 
understand it at all, but simply sat silent in solemn 
wonderment Now every girl and native in the 
house wished also to talk into the machine, and our old 
phonograph, which was already considerably knocked 
about, very nearly ended its life there and then. 

We told them that we should like a man who could 
speak well to speak into the machine next ; so the 
village " taUdng-man " was brought forward. These 
** taUdng-men " are elected for life by the village or 
district, and are very powerful, in some cases more 
powerful than the proper chief. They are generally 
selected, as their name implies, from having an especial 
"gift of the gab,'' and for this reason and because 
the Samoans are a very independent people, and 
have to be persuaded to do anything and not ordered, 
they get great authority. This particular " talking- 
man" had a most tremendous voice, and the noise 
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he made shoutdng, fiist of all a war song, and after- 
wards a speech, into that machine, might have been 
heard a mile away. However, the phonograph was 
on its mettle, and reproduced the voice with fine 
effect. The crowd now inside and outside the hut 
was very great — 500 or 600 people at least — ^and I 
had to work this wretched instrument for an hour 
and a half before they would let me off. Then, to our 
surprise, a second banquet (it was about two o'clock 
in the morning now) we found was being prepared 
for us. At the first, it appears, we had been enter- 
tained by the chief, and now the taupau and her 
dandng-girls were giving us a little feast on their 
own account The supper was not quite as good a 
one as you get at the Carlton or the Savoy, but for 
all that Albert and I enjoyed it very much. After 
this, more dancing took place, until gradually the 
outside crowd dwindled away and retired to bed, 
and we were left more to ourselves. 

All the while the siva was going on we were well 
looked after. There was a sort of bar, where kava 
was being prepared by some girls, at one side of the 
hut, and others kept a watchftd eye on us to see that 
we had plenty of native cigarettes. These, according 
to Samoan etiquette, they always lit first and took 
a puff or two at before handing them to us. We 
three white men were now getting considerably 
sleepy, and intimated to our friend the chief that 
we thought we would turn in. In fact, Bea had 
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been fast asleep for some tdme, pillowed on a dusky 
damsel 

Here in Samoa there are not many preparations for 
going to bed. They do not even pull down the shutters 
of platted cocoa-nut leaves. A few bamboo pillows were 
produced similar to the ones used in Japan and Fiji, 
and which are very like the rests in a grate on which 
fire-irons are placed, only much longer, some being 
six feet long. The bar just fits in the nape of your 
neck, and you are supposed to lie flat on your back. 
However, rolls of tapa cloth were produced for us 
white men, and we all turned in, about twenty of us 
altogether, all lying in one long row. No mosquito- 
nets were required, for, thank goodness, these little 
pests do not exist about here to any extent; but, 
directly daylight breaks, one is woke up by swarms 
of ordinary black house-flies which settle all over one 
— ^in addition to which, at the first streak of dawn, all 
the occupants of the village immediately get up and 
sing their morning hymn at the top of their voices. 

After a little while they brought us bowls of what 
looked liked arrow-root and cocoa-nut milk. This 
is a great delicacy, and only given to strangers. 
The Sfunoans themselves never eat before mid-day, 
although they have been up for hours by then. Soon 
after breakfast the taupou took us down for our 
morning bathe in the river, and we continued our 
journey back to Bea's store, which we did most of 
the way by boat, accompanied by the taupau and 
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her attendants, the island looking even more lovely 
as we rowed through the placid waters of the lagoon, 
along the edge of the coast, than it does when you 
journey by land. Late that evening we got back 
to Matautu, and brought joy to the heart of our late 
hostess by giving her several yards of printed cotton 
and a few other nick-nacks out of Kea's store. 
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Baek al liatanta «* Village life «* Another mdanga — Fagunolo— 
^ Kingee " — SteTensoiL't factotum — ^Mormon misaionariee — Good 
miMion work — ^Enonnons cavern — Bea't escape — ^An unfortunate 
incident — ^Amateur lurgeiy. 

It is very difficult to describe in detail what one 
does day by day in these lazy, dreamy islands. Taken 
in detail, our doings would sound very monotonous ; 
but, all the same, both Albert and I said we had 
seldom spent a more enjoyable time than during the 
days we were wandering about amongst these remote 
villages of Northern Savaii, watching the natives at 
work and at play — ^always cheerful, bright, and hospi- 
table — and gradually getting to know them better, 
and getting an insight into their interesting and 
often unique customs. The whole life here is so 
absolutely different to anything else in Europe, down 
to every detail, and yet it is not the savage, dirty, 
beastiy life of many African villages. 

These Polynesian Islanders are much further re- 
moved from niggers than they are from white men — 
a beautiful, handsome race, with most cleanly habits. 

A day or two later we started on a melanffa 
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down the coast to the eajstward, to go and stay with 
a great friend of Rea's, the taupou of Fagamalo. 
Here we had another delightful visit, the evening 
being spent much in the same way as previously 
related. We did not actually stop in her house, as 
we were pressed to stay with a trader there called 
King, or, as the natives called him, ** Eangee." He 
was an unpractical sort of individual, always in debt 
and always in trouble. He built himself the finest 
house on the island— far too big for his means— 
and was absolutely under the thumb of the big 
German firm who supplied him with goods. 

All these German firms in these islands love getting 
a small trader in debt to them, and so under their 
thumb. Then they put pressure on, and force him 
to buy trade goods firom them at exorbitant prices, 
and to sell them his copra at ridiculously low ones, 
just leaving him a shallow margin of profit, enough 
to keep body and soul together on. If he '' kicks " 
at this treatment, they promptly sell him up, and, 
being the only people with money in the group, 
buy up his wretched stock-in-trade and his house 
at a knock-out price, and put in a manager to 
replace him. 

^^Eingee" had fallen an easy victim to these 
methods, and was just now in the throes of being 
squeezed, and proportionately disconsolate and for- 
lorn. He, too, ought to have known better, as 
he was a fedrly well-educated man, and had been a 
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trader for many years in the islands, especially in 
the Caroline gronp, where he had resided for some 
years. He had known Stevenson very well, as he had 
been a sort of £ftctotam of his, and lived at Steven- 
son's place np to the time of the latter's death, and 
many were the yams he told us about this great 
author. 

In this particular village where we were there 
were, as usual, three or four rival churches, and 
" Eangee " complained that the natives spent all their 
money in building churches, and so had none to spend 
at his store — even all their copra is pledged before* 
hand to the support of the missionaries and the 
churches. I told him he ought to ''start mission* 
ary,'' as they call it here, as it certainly seemed 
to me to be the most luxurious form of livelihood in 
the islands. 

The Mormons here have several stations. As a 
good many people know, they have long ago re- 
linquished polygamy, under an agreement with the 
Government of the United States of America, and, 
except that they believe in the Book of Mormon as 
being an inspired work, are very like ordinary dis- 
senters in their worship and ideas. I have said 
something about them and their ways in an earlier 
part of this book, so will not add anything now. 

The big annual Mormon gathering of the whole 
group, which takes place at different points, was 
arranged to take place here the day after we arrived. 
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The boats were coming in hourly £rom different parts 
of the islands, loaded with conyerts, and one of their 
missionaries came down and asked us if we would walk 
a little way along the coast and see their school. This 
we did, and on the way he told me how he came to 
be here. 

It appears he had been a blacksmith in a small 
country town in the States, not professing any 
particular reUgion or thinking much about it — so 
he said — when one day he received a letter from the 
three sacred elders of the Mormon Church, telling him 
that he had been called on by God to go out to 
convert the heathen. He was so astounded at them 
picking upon him, thousands of miles away from their 
headquarters, and with no connection whatsoever 
with their body, that without any further delay he 
packed up his few things, sold his business at a knock- 
out price, and started for Salt Lake City. When he 
arrived there he was told to make the best of his 
way here to Samoa. He did not even know where it 
was, or anything about it. He had to pay his own 
passage, and when he arrived in the islands lived on 
the generosity of the natives. In spite of all these 
difficulties he had now got a considerable following 
and a very nice church and school. 

When we got there a group of little brown boys 
was paraded, with drums and fifes, and went through 
quite a creditable performance of singing and playing. 
I remember the chief refrain of one of their songs 
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was, " Does any one here know Mr. Hall ? " and then 
the answer back, " Tea, I am the man knows Mr. 
HalL'' It would go on in this way, ''Does any 
one here know Mr. Jones ? " and the answer, '' Yes, 
I am the man knows Mr. Jones," until they had 
brought in the names of all the missionaries and 
ourselyes. 

The taupou here, by name Lepi, was the daughter 
of a very high chie£ She was quite elderly for a 
taupou^ being nearly thirty years old, and had enor- 
mous influence over both the men and women ; and 
the way she bustled them about, making prepara- 
tions for our entertainment, was astounding. Whilst 
the preparations were being made she took us to see 
an enormous underground cayem, two miles long, 
which exists near here. As it is supposed to be 
haunted nobody goes near it, and the entrance to it, 
which is in the midst of the jungle, was almost closed 
up; but she soon commandeered a dozen stalwart 
natives, and cleared away the rocks, so as to make a 
passage into the cave. Whilst doing this Rea, who 
was assisting and directing, had an ext3tu>rdinanly 
narrow escape. A huge rock, weighing several tons, 
fell from the hill-side and pinned him to the ground. 
For a moment we all thought he was crushed to 
death, but, strange to rekte, when with difficulty the 
rock had been levered off him, he was discovered quite 
unhurt It really was a most miraculous escape, and 
doubtiess the natives, who are very superstitious, will 
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look upon him in future as a sort of half-supernatural 
being whom nothing can kill. 

Shall we ever forget that awful journey through 
those two miles of cave and out at the other 
entrance! At places the roof of the cave rose to 
quite a lofty height. At others we had to crawl 
for hundreds of yards on our hands and knees, the 
floor of the cave being composed of sharp, jagged^ 
volcanic rock. The whole place was fidl of bats 
and flying squirrels, and Uttle blind birds which 
the natives would catch and bring to ud to look at 
The heat and smoke, too, from the torches very 
nearly sufibcated us. However, we eventually got 
out at the other entrance in a torn and bleeding 
condition, and registered a mental vow that this was 
the last time we would explore any such natural 
curiosities. Nobody seemed to know how this great 
subterranean place had been formed ; but» I presume, it 
was simply owing to the molten rock or lava cooling 
too rapidly in the volcanic days and leaving this great 
spaca 

After spending a day or two with " Eingee," we 
again wandered back down the coast to Bea's house, 
accompanied, as before, by the tavpau — ^this time Lepi. 
In the meanwhile, Bea's village had been rather dis- 
gusted that they had not yet heard the phonognq[>h, 
whilst other strange villages, to which " their white 
man " did not belong, had been so fistvoured. So we 
had no sooner got back than a deputation arrived, 
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headed hy the local fichoolmaster — ^who, by the way, 
was anything but a good instractor of youth — aaking 
us to give them a performance. This we agreed to do, 
although we were getting a bit tired of turning on 
this wretched old machine. Bea told them that on 
no condition could they hear it until after we had 
had our dinner that evening ; but whether natives do 
not know at what time a white man eats, or, what is 
more probable, have no idea of time, crowds turned 
up that afternoon even before we had sat down to 
dinner. 

While we were dining, more and more young 
Samoan '^bucks'' kept arriving on the scene, until not 
only the veranda but the grass plot in front of Bea's 
house was completely filled They made such a noise 
that it was almost impossible for us to hear ourselves 
speak, and Bea frequently asked them to desist, even 
threatening that they should not hear the>phono- 
graph if they did not keep quiet whilst the white 
men ate. This fe^urfrd threat, however, had no effect, 
and at last Bea, becoming exasperated by this un- 
wonted disobedience to his orders, leant back in his 
chair and threw a small hock bottie amongst the crowd 
by way of enforcing his commands, and as a signal 
that something more serious might follow. However, 
this was quite serious enough, as we found out a 
little later on. Certainly the crowd quieted down in 
a wonderful way. Presently, past the comer of the 
veranda where we were dining sped a hobbledehoy 
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youth, streamiBg with blood, and disappeared into 
the native village. We all at once jumped up, 
guessing that something more than was intended 
had happened, and were met by a deputation of 
the head men of the village, who informed us 
that one of their most promising young men was 
bleeding to death owing to the savage attack of the 
white man. We hurried off to the hut where this 
lad was lying, and found him surrounded by a 
dense crowd in really rather a sorry plight. It 
appears this unfortunate bottle had struck the 
veranda post and burst like a shell, and a large 
piece of glass had inflicted a very nasty cut on his 
ankle. Bevering an importont vein. As usual in casea 
of emergency the natives were quite helpless, and 
submitted at once to the superior intelligence of the 
white man, and confided themselves to our hands, 
confident that we would put everything right. We 
forced our way through the crowd, and there found the 
boy l3ring on his back, apparently rapidly bleeding to 
death, and the natives condoling with him, and evi- 
dently rather pleased at the sight of so much blood, 
as it lent additional excitement to the night's pro- 
ceedings, and, no doubt, reminded them of their fight- 
ing days. Needless to say, there is no doctor within 
hundreds of miles of this place, so we suddenly had 
to constitute ourselves as such. 

None of us are qualified surgeons, and Rea had 

promptly fainted away at the sight of the blood. 

19 
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However, Albert rose to the occasion, and said, 
'* What is required is a tourniquet/' which we pro- 
ceeded to put on« This did not seem to have 
much effect, to our surprise; but at this moment 
Green came in and informed us, what we had never 
known before, that he had once had a lesson on 
" first aid to the wounded." He told us that the tour- 
niquet was in the wrong place, and so we removed 
it lower down, and at once the bleeding stopped. 
On seeing this the natives immediately came to 
the conclusion that we were first-class '^ medicine 
men " ; but, alas 1 our troubles were only beginning, 
as, although we could stop the bleeding temporarily, 
none of us had the slightest idea of tying up the 
vein, and we knew enough to be sure that if the 
tourniquet was left on indefinitely the boy would 
surely either die from mortification or, if the tourniquet 
was removed, bleed to death. Anyhow, that was 
all we could do, and so we left him for the night 

It must not be supposed that this little contretemps 
at aU damped the enthusiasm of the natives over the 
phonograph, as, after they had left their compatriot 
in the hands of the white men, they seemed to think 
they had done enough ; but I am glad to be able to 
say that the unfortunate boy, owing to his sound 
constitution and the wonderful healing properties of 
some of the native medicines — perfected during years 
of sanguinary warfare — recovered eventually all rights 
as we heard later before leaving Apia. 
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I must say we were both astounded that the 
natives took the matter so quietly and in such a 
Mendly way. If such a thing had happened in 
an English or an American village, an infuriated 
mob would most likely have wrecked Rea's house; 
and it shows how well he was liked and trusted 
by the natives, who knew that he had no intention 
of really hurting the boy. However, this was not 
the last which Rea heard of the matter, as, un- 
fortunately, one of his rival traders, a German, 
whom Rea had had occasion to speak his mind to 
rather too plainly, had recently been appointed magis- 
trate since the German occupation of the islands, and 
he now made the most of this opportunity and sum- 
moned Rea for *' malicious wounding," and made out 
a very vindictive case against him ; and if it had not 
been for us leaving a written statement of how the 
whole thing occurred, I am afraid our English friend 
would have faied but badly at the hands of the 
Germans. 
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We now thought it was about time to get back to 
Apia« 80 Rea sent for the village chief to arrange for 
his people to row us back in their big town boat 
This system of each village having a large common 
boat is rather unique. The idea, I believe, is a com- 
paratively new one. These boats, which are the 
common property of the village, and which any of the 
inhabitants can make use of when going a voyage, 
are very fine specimens of boat-building. The boats 
are modelled on European lines, and are as finely 
designed and constructed as any man-of-war's boat 
Some of them are painted white, and the boards are 
sometimes nailed together, and at other times tied or 
sewn together with cocoa-nut cord. Most of them 
are constructed so as to accommodate thirty or forty 
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oarsmen. A great many of them, as the reader will 
remember if he read "The Cry of Mataa&/' were 
destroyed dnring the fighting at the beginning of the 
year by the British and American warships — ^in a 
great many instances quite unnecessarily — causing 
serious loss to the villages that owned them, as they 
take months to build, and the natives have to save up 
their money to buy the timber and fittings. Rea 
soon made preliminary arranirements with the chief 
» t. hire, e^. .od to. »1 .Iway, th. ««. ™ 
discussed that evening in public conclave by the 
whole village, as every villager considers he has a 
voice in the matter. The village giving its consent, 
and aU being aatisfectorily arranged, next morning 
she arrived outside our house ; and a fine boat she 
was, — rowed by twenty -five of as fine oarsmen 
as one could wish to see. As we should be 
twenty -four hours, more or less, partly in the 
open sea, the chief had had rigged up a sort of 
platform in the stem-sheets on which we could lie 
down. Our things had just, with much shouting 
and commotion, been packed on board when the sky 
became heavily overcast, and in a few moments a 
heavy tropical squall was down on top of us. Un- 
fortunately, however, this squall did not pass away 
as they usually do, but was the prelude for a lot of 
heavy weather, and we had to bundle our things back 
into the house and put off our journey until next day. 
Then we had another trial, and were considerably 
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delayed owing to our having to be carried on board, 
the water being too shallow for the boat to get in 
close, during which process the native who carried me 
slipped, and deposited me head first into the sea. 
However, after I had changed we got ojff and rowed 
along through the lagoon* This was all plain sailing 
in most weathers, but, unfortunately, the island of 
Savaii is only surrounded by reefs in places ; the rest 
of the coast is quite open, and very dangerous and 
rock-bound. 

When we got outside the lagoon and commenced 
rowing along the iron-bound coast, against which 
the great Pacific was pounding and beating, things 
began to look awkward, and the natives finally 
stopped and made signs to us (unfortunately we 
had come away without an interpreter) that it was 
too dangerous to proceed; so back we turned, and 
landed once more chez " Eingee," and there we had 
to remain weather-bound for the next three dajrs. 

We were not sorry that they had turned back, 
as ^^Eingee" told us that five native boats had, 
during the last six months, been swamped or upset 
on their way to Apia, and that very rough weather 
indeed must have been brewing to make them turn 
back — which they think is a very unlucky thing to 
do ; and their fears were justified, as for the next few 
days a strong gale raged. We were now in rather a 
quandary, as we had run things pretty fine, and were 
very much afraid of missing the mail-boat which was 
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to take us on to Honolulu. We sat &i into the night 
discussing ways and means, and eventually decided 
to start and walk twelye miles along the lock-bound 
coast until we came to the next lagoon, where we 
could get another village boat to take us down the 
lagoon which runs to within a few miles of the 
island of Upolu, on which is Apia. Here we could 
take our chance of getting across the strait into the 
lagoons of Upolu, and then row inside them until we 
reached our destination, 

We found that we could ride a few miles until we 
came to the beginning of the ^^ barren lands/' where 
no one lives and all is volcanic rock and dense jungle. 
So next morning off we started, after a cordial fftre- 
well to Bea and " Eangee." The latter, even up to the 
last moment, poured his woes into our ears, and finally 
suggested that Albert and I diould start as South 
Sea traders, and provide him with funds. He had 
been leading up to tiiia for 8ome time previondy, and 
used to take us each aside in turn and sound us on 
the subject — needless to say, with no results. 

As long as we were on horseback the " going " wa9 
pleasant enough, the track lying through villages and 
under shady cocoa-nut trees, until we reached the end 
of the fertile coast-land at Patapatu. Here is a con- 
siderable village and a French Catholic mission. 
Now our troubles began. Whilst we were dismount* 
ing at the chiefs house — ^as the horses could go no 
further — Albert's horse let fly and kicked Green badly 
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on the thigL LuckUy, the hones are not shod in 
these ishinds, or the blow would have been much 
more serious. As it was, poor Green, with a twelve- 
mile very rough walk before him, was in rather a 
Sony state. However, there was no help for it, as 
riding any further was impossible, and we had to 
reach the other side of the " barren lands " that night. 

That walk was a memory which we never care to 
linger on. There was no road but only a faintly-out- 
lined track paved with sharp pieees of lava rock which 
ahnost tore one's boots to pieces. It threaded its 
way like a tunnel through the dense jungle, the trees 
meeting so low overhead that, whilst you were looking 
where to put your feet, yon often had your head 
nearly taken off by a branch, and when you turned to 
see what your head was doing you slipped between the 
rocks, and were lucky if you didn't sprain your ankle. 

Our cavalcade consisted of our two selves, Oreen, 
six natives as bearers to carry our luggage, and a 
native policeman. How the natives could walk over 
the sharp rocks, carrying heavy weights, with their 
bare feet and not get lamed for life has always been 
an enigma to us. Soon after we started, to add to 
our miseries, drenching tropical rain overtook us. 
About mid-day, when we stopped for something to 
eat, we found that we had far out-paced our bearers, 
and had to wait about two hours for them, devoured 
by clouds of the most ravenous mosquitoes it has 
ever been our bad luck to encounter. 
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There is no fresh water anywhere in this barren 
Tolcanic district, which, unfortunately, we had omitted 
to ascertain before starting; so we were consumed 
with thirst* as the day was hot, and the natives had 
only brought enough for themselves in empty cocoa- 
nuts, which, however, they generously shared with 
us. Late that night this '* nightmare" of a walk 
came to an end, and we got out of the ** barren lands ** 
at tiie outskirts of the village of Puapua. By this 
time poor Green was about done up and could not go 
a step further, so we left him at the first hut we came 
to, knowing well that he would be carefully looked 
after, in which we were not disappointed, as they 
prepared a most sumptuous banquet for him of pigs 
and fowls — so we heard later on — ^and the girls pro* 
ceeded to massage him with sisterly care, despite his 
groans and howls for mercy. We continued our way 
for a couple of miles further, where we put up at a 
half-caste trader's. 

We had to attend two sivM that night, as 
there were rival villages each clamouring for our 
patronage. The first one presented no special 
features, but the second one introduced us to a 
novdty in the shape of a mimic representation of 
the recent war between the Samoans and the English 
and Americans. During this war the Samoans cap- 
tured a Colt gun from the white troops which had 
unfortunately jammed. They slew a great many of 
the soldiers^ and cut off the heads of, I think, five 
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officeiB. With the aid of lolled-up mats they made 
a rude imitation of the Colt gon, some of tiie 
natiyes representiiig the white troops, and the laiger 
part playing the i61e that they had assumed in the 
war. It was rather humiliating for the white men to 
sit and look on at this show, but it was done so 
good-humouiedly and so well that you could not help 
believing that no offence was intended. In &ct, as I 
have said before, the Samoans do not take war neariy 
so seriously as we white men do. 

The particular trader whom we were staying with 
was the chief and most expert boat-builder in the 
whole group, and was employed by any village 
that wanted a boat designed and constructed; so 
we had no difficulty, through him, in obtaining the 
village boat (what a huge, great boat she was t) and 
thirty stalwart natives to row it, and off we started 
next morning for iikt island of Upolu. Just before 
doing this Green arrived, rowed down from the hut 
where we had left him in a native canoe, and looking 
a good bit better. 

That voyage to Upolu through the lagoons ai^d 
across the straits was a thing to be remembered. 
These natives never seem to tire, and wiU row for as 
much as twelve hours practically at a stretch, keeping 
beautiful time, and chanting their native songs 
the whole way. In fact, they do not seem to be 
able to row without singing. They would, how- 
ever, in order to rest themselves, continually change 
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the stroke — Bometunes for a few minutes very fSetst, 
then a long, slow stroke, and so on. 

We got across the straits to Upolu early that 
afternoon, and stopped at one of the German Com- 
pany's plantations at Mulifanua for something to eat. 
Here we were most hospitably received by the 
manager of the plantation, which is one of the largest 
owned by the German firm. We stayed a couple 
of hours, more for our own comfort than to rest the 
crew, who would have gone on rowing for another 
five or six hours quite contentedly, although they 
had akeady been at work for the last eight. We 
were not sorry to get away, however, as we were 
devoured by swarms of flies. I think this was the 
worst place for flies we came across in the whole of 
our tour. 

We continued our way along the placid waters 
of the lagoon, feeling very peaceful and dreamy 
under the monotonous influence of the continuous 
chanting of our boatmen. As night drew on, the 
scene became very picturesque. A huge bamboo 
torch was fixed in the bows of the boat, and the 
flickering light from it lit up the dusky skins of 
our crew with an almost weird effect. Lying there, 
half-asleep in the stem-sheets, we realised how fax we 
were from everyday civilisation. To entertain us 
our boatmen were chiefly singing war songs, and 
many a time, as we passed close to a village, would 
people come out on to the beach in haste. Our inter- 
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preter told us that the reason of this was because, 
as a rule, they are particular not to sing these songs 
unless on a warlike expedition, and as the natives 
were expecting more fighting every day, some of 
them, no doubt, thought it had begun. 

Late that night we reached Apia, and again took 
up our quarters at the inxL Here we found all in 
confusion, as a fisurewell dinner was being given to 
the head of the Customs, who, being an Englishman, 
had had to resign his position to give place to a 
German when the latter nationality came into power. 
What a racket they did kick upl We were both 
tired and sleepy ; but it was only in the early hours 
of the morning, when the last of the revellers had 
staggered home to his house, that we were able to 
get a wink of sleep. 

A few days after we got back, Mr. Moors, the 
Yankee trader I mentioned before, who was a 
friend of Stevenson's, gave us a picnic to another 
favourite bathing-place. This is called the jump- 
ing rock. Here one of the many rivers fedls into 
a sort of round circular pit from a height of thirty 
or forty feet. The bottom of this pit forms a good- 
sized pool, all surrounded by beautiful tropical vege- 
tation. It is a much easier place to get at than the 
** Papisea," as one can drive in a buggy almost the 
whole way. We started off at break of day — ^a very 
jovial party. The American Governor of Tutuila again 
came with us, as did one or two other whites, and 
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a good sprinkling of native girls, headed by our little 
friend You, the taupou of Apia. When we got there 
they soon reduced their clothing to bathing attire, 
which was not much, and the whole string of natives, 
one after the other, leapt over this rock and plunged 
thirty feet down into the pool below. They jumped so 
close, one after the other, that often one could see two 
or three of them in the air at the same time. How 
they managed not to jump on each other's heads was 
a mystery. Nothing would induce either Albert or 
myself to venture our necks in this way, so we 
climbed down to the bottom of the pool and swam 
in, and waited their headlong arrival from the top. 
We spent most of the afternoon in the water. It 
is extraordinary how long one can remain bathing 
in these tropical climates without feeling any ill 
effects. We got back home late that evening. 

Next day You took us to see old King Mataafa. 
She was a great pet and protege of his, and, I 
think, led the old man rather a life of it. We 
did not find him in his house, which, although 
it had just been built, was only an ordinary big 
native hut, but met him just outside, returning 
from a large Catholic procession which had just taken 
place. He is a fine old man, and very dignified. 
Lately he has turned very religious, and is very much 
under the influence of the Catholic missionaries. He 
has a very friendly feeling towards the Grovemor, Dr. 
Solf, whom he likes very much. 
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One evening before leaving we went up to dine 
with the Gbvemor at hiB new house, which had 
just been completed, and a very nice one it was 
too, situated on the high ground behind the town, 
with big, broad verandas and comfortable, English- 
looking fdmiture. He had asked to meet us the 
Chief-Justice, quite a young man; the head of the 
Qerman firm ; the American Consul-General, a typical 
Yankee, who always, even in this tropical climate, 
went about in a tall white hat ; and one or two 
others — and a very cheery dinner we had, quite free 
from any stiffness or formality. 

The Governor is a great admirer of English 
institutions and methods of governing native races, 
and — so I understood — was modelling a good deal 
of his new legislation and regulations on the statute- 
books of several of our tropical colonies. He had 
recentiy been making an extended tour round the 
group, and had, like us, found a great deal of 
difficulty in getting about. For some reason or 
other the (merman cruiser, the (7ormoran, was not 
available, so he had chartered a little steam launch, 
which had broken down and stranded him, curiously 
enough, on the island of Savaii, and he had had 
to take the same awful journey over the '^barren 
lands " which we had recently done ; but, as he was 
rather stout, and not at all addicted, I should think, 
to too much exercise, he had been carried by natives 
most of the way, so he sympathised muchly with us 
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over our discomforts. I remember he gave us a very 
large piece of kava root — one of the pieces which 
had been given him by a high chief when the islands 
were annexed. It was what is called a " royal piece 
of kava/' and is seldom now seen. 

He was anxious that we should go on down the 
coast to the village of Fale&^f and stop with a chief 
by name Salanoa, who was renowned for being the 
most festive native in the island, and was particularly 
fond of getting white men to his place and giving 
them what he thought was a good time. Salanoa 
had accompanied the Governor on his recent journey, 
and the latter had brought joy to his heart by 
appointing him ^^Le alii Tcdtai Mcdaja^^* or in 
English, approximately, ^'Head Courier and Master 
of the Revels to the Imperial Governor." 

After dinner, as it was a lovely night, we de- 
cided to walk back home; but it was late before 
we got to bed, as, unfortunately, we missed our way, 
and found Qurselves in a remote part of the native 
village, and had to wake up some natives in a hut 
to find out where we were. Of course this resulted 
in our being pressed to stay and drink kava and have 
a small siva before we got on our way again. 

We were now rather troubled in our minds as to 
whether we should catch the mail-boat for Honolulu, 
which touched here the next day, or wait a month 
for the next one, as there was still a good deal we 
wanted to see in this group; and we were so un- 
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decided that we never made up our minds until 
about an hour before she sailed. I think we only 
tiien decided to go because Green had packed up 
our things and rather decided for us. We had to 
take a very hurried fGoewell of our friends and the 
Gk>yemor, and just boarded the good ship Mariposa 
as she was weighing anchor. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Free-bom American stewards — ^An aneventfulyoyi^ — Reach Honolulu 
— ^The ** almighty dollar " — ^An unfortunate royal house— Effects 
of annexation — Supineness of the Foreign Office — How the Yankee 
treats British shipping — ^Visits to Prince David and Sam Parker 
—The sugar boom — Surf -bathing — ^Plover - shooting — ^Native 
h¥ia — ^A mighty precipioe— Reception at Prince Dayid's — 
Alberts disappearance — Leave for Vancouver — ^Victoria, British 
Columbia — A smart litUe town — Albert dangerously ill — 
"Poker" — Straight for home at last — 3000 miles on end in the 
cars — Reach New York — Home by the ClampanM, 

The Mariposa is one of an American line of boats 

which ply between San Francisco and Australia, 

touching at Honolulu and Samoa. She was built and 

designed quite differently to an English vessel. For 

instance, she had no hatches on deck — ^all her caigo 

was put in at the side : consequently she had a flush 

deck right fore and aft without a break. All &e 

same, I think we both preferred travelling on the 

English variety, as the free-bom American citizens 

who condescend to act as stewards are rather startling 

at times. 

I remember one evening Albert and I went to 

the smoke-room at about ten minutes to eleven to 

have a ** night-cap " before turning in. It appeared, 

ao 
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however, that the bar which supplied the smoke-room 
always shut at a quarter to eleven; so when the 
steward came in in answer to the bell and Albert said, 
*' Two whiskies and a split soda, please/' all he did 
was to look at us for a moment and then remark, 
*' I guess you are a bit too late, young fellers," and 
turn on his heel and walk out; and this, I may 
say, was a fail sample of the way you were treated — by 
the stewards at any rate. There were more passengers 
on this boat than on any on which we had yet been — 
about thirty, mostly Australians, including a few 
M^tresses going on tour in America. After an un- 
eventful, commonplace voyage of five or six days we 
dropped anchor in the busy little harbour of Honolulu. 
Although these Hawaiian Islands are technically 
South Sea Islands, they are very different firom the 
quaint, sleepy islands we had lately visited. Here 
all is bustle and excitement, and the ''almighty 
dollar" rules supreme. Here also we got our first 
inkling that the war in the Philippines was still 
going on as vigorously as ever by seeing a huge 
American transport, full of soldiers, lying alongside 
us, bound for these islands with reinforcements. To 
read the American papers you would never have 
known there was a big war going on there at all, 
as very little whatever ever appeared about it in 
print; in fact, whilst columns and columns about 
our own Boer War filled the papers, only a small 
paragraph would appear about the Philippines — 
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at least this was the case in the newspapers which 
we saw. 

Directly we landed we realised that we were on 
United States territory^ as we had to undergo a most 
rigorons customs examination. However, we left 
Green to grapple with this, and wended our way to 
the British Consul to get our long-waiting letters. As 
we landed about half-past seven in the morning, I am 
afraid we routed this poor old gentleman out of his 
bed at rather an unearthly hour. However, he soon 
appeared smiling, with a large bundle, and we went on to 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, which is a very fine building, 
where we took up our quarters ; not in the main build- 
ing, but in one of half-a-dozen or so of little wooden 
cottagesattached to the hotel, which we got to ourselves. 

All the romance and picturesqueness has long ago 
been wiped out of Honolulu and the surrounding 
districts by the rush for the ^'almighty dollar.'' 
Now, a great part of the town looks very like some 
mushroom town in the western parts of the States. 
Electric trams and light are everywhere, and the 
natives are all in European dress, and hardly dis- 
tinguishable from their white brothers and sisters. 
The town itself is situated on the island of Oahu, 
one of the eight Hawaiian islands, and looks very 
picturesque as you approach it, with the Punchbowl 
Mountain, an extinct volcano, rising immediately 
behind it ; and again, behind this. Mount Tantalus, 
rising to a height of some 2000 feet. 
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Tke story of the aimexatidn of these isLsnds by 
America is now ancient history; but this story is 
certainly not very encouraging for any other native 
king to encourage European dviliaation. Here, a 
couple of years ago, was a most flourishing, up-to-date, 
little native monarchy. The power of the missionaiy 
was supreme, and the queen did her best to improve 
ihe condition of her people and the commercial 
prosperity of the islands. Fine public buildings were 
built, concessions were granted, and the white men 
were allowed a very free hand everywhere. But, 
alas, what has been the result of this f As long as 
there was a reciprocity treaty with America, and the 
island sugar grown by white planters could enter the 
States free, and the planters were making big fDrtunes, 
aU went well; but directly this treaty was on the point 
of expiring by efflux of time, and it was rumoured 
that the United States proposed to place a duty of 
two cents per pound on all imported sugar from 
Hawaii, then the trouble b^an. Revolution and 
underhand intriguoB against the Government were at 
once set on foot with the sole object of ousting the 
poor queen from her kingdom and having the islands 
annexed to t^e United States, so that, being part of 
the same, their goods could enter free of duty ; and as 
every ofne knows, these intriguers finally succeeded in 
getting their way, and the royal house of Hawaii, 
which was one of the most civilised and progressive 
of native monarchies, as a sole reward for its labours, 
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has been swept out of existence. The queen must 
be soiry now that she did not follow the example of 
Morocco, or other countries like that, which carry on 
the most corrupt and mediseval form of government 
with scarcely any interference £rom foreign Powers. 

I think people at home little know how British 
interests have suffered through the slackness and 
apathy of our Foreign Office in not obtaining from 
the United States proper guarantees for the pro^ 
tection of British trade before we allowed them to 
annex the islands. As an instance of this, I may 
mention that wishing to go on from here to San 
Francisco by one of the large English mail-boats from 
China, which stop here on their way to San Francisco, 
we learned that this was impossible, as, since the 
annexation of the islands, no British vessel is allowed 
to take in an ounce of cargo or a single passenger at 
Honolulu for San Francisco or any American port 
So all the big Australian, China, and Japan boats 
which used to touch at Honolulu and there fill up 
with cargo and passengers on their way to San 
Francisco, for years and years, and long before the 
Americans had any big vesselfl trading to theae 
islands, are now only allowed to touch at Honolulu 
to land mails, and for no other purpose. The loss to 
these steamship lines through this must be very great 
and leading Americans themselves told us, with a 
smile on their faces at their national cuteness, that if 
this point had been brought up at the time of annexa- 
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tion theie is not the slightest doubt that the United 
States would have agreed to leave British shipping 
on the same footing as it had been formerly. I only 
hope that they will not get the best of us over the 
Panama Canal negotiations in the same way, and that 
we shall not find out, when it is too late, that we 
have again Mien victims to Yankee cuteness. 

Soon after our arrival we went to call on one of 
the nearest surviving relations of the queen. Prince 
David by name, to whom we had letters of intro- 
duction. We found him a very cheery soul indeed. 
He has a very pretty house out at Waikiki Beach, a 
famous bathing resort a few miles out of Honolulu. 
He is quite European in his appearance, and speaks 
English perfectly. 

This house of his was the old country palace of 
the late King of Hawaii, and in the centre is a very 
large hall, fall of island curios and mementoes of 
former kings and queens. A huge steel safe is con- 
spicuous in one part of the room* This Prince David 
opened for us, and showed us the celebrated royal 
feather capes which have so often been mentioned by 
different writers, and of which, I believe, there are 
several fine specimens in the British Museum. These 
particular ones were the old insignia of royalty, and 
I think are finer than any elsewhere. They are 
valued at fabulous sums — thousands and thousands of 
pounds, and no doubt this is not altogether a fictitious 
value, as the birds from which the feathers are taken 
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are now rather scarce, and it requires thousands of 
birds to make one cape, as only a few feathers are 
used out of each. It was rather pathetic to be 
shown all the old royal emblems of the monarchy 
just swept a^^y. 

WhUst we were chatting with Prince David 
another man came in, Mr. Sam Parker, to whom, 
curiously enough, we also had letters, so we were 
able to kill two birds with one stone. He is of 
half -Hawaiian blood, and is the biggest landowner 
in the group. It may demonstrate to the reader 
that these islands are not so small as they appear 
on ordinary maps when I mention that Sam Parker 
owns a million acres of land in one block on one 
of these islands, the greater part of which he uses as 
a ranch ; and I forget, although I heard at the time, 
the thousands of sheep and cattle which he also owns. 

We had arrived in this group at rather a 
momentous time, as the very first general elections 
for a ''Delegate" to the United States Con- 
gress were just over; and, curiously enough, these 
two people, Prince David and Mr. Parker, had been 
rival candidates— one on what is called the Democratic, 
and the other on the Republican *' ticket." They 
had both, however, been ousted by the Independent 
candidate, by name Wilcox, who had carried all the 
native votes with him. His principal '' plank " had 
been to persuade the natives that if they elected 
him it would be an immense step towards getting 
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back their independence and the return of their 



native monarchy ; as by this time the natives have 
began to realise that it had been entirely to suit 
the convenience of the white man that they had 
been annexed to the Statea I must say, however, 
that since annexation, from all we conld hear, the 
islands had been undergoing a great " boom/' Bveiy 
available acre soitable for sugar cultivation was 
being taken up and planted, as they can make con- 
siderably more sugar to the acre here than in the 
southern States of America; and the shares in the 
existing island sugar companies had gone up 50, 
and in some cases even 75 per cent in value. Nearly 
all the plantation labourers here are Japanese, of 
whom there are now many thousands on the islands. 
Prince David was anxious that we should see some- 
thing of old native customs, which were fiist dying 
out, and so told us he would arrange a true native 
hvla for us before we left. Waikiki Beach, where his 
house was, is the headquarters for that glorious sport 
'' surf-bathing " — and gieat fun it is. A party go 
out to bathe, preferably by moonlight, wade and 
swim out a little distance from the shore carrying 
flat boards about three feet long ; then one, or some- 
times two throw themselves on this board on their 
faces, and ride in on the top of one of the big 
breakers, and so get thrown up on the beach. It 
requires a good deal of skill to remain on the board ; 
so the girls generally take a man to look after them. 
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Sonday is a great day for this amusement, and we 
saw it more than once in fall swing. 

A few days after our arrival Sam Parker invited 
us to go about a hundred miles down the coast to 
stay with him and have some plover-shooting. When 
we arrived he took us to a place where sort of 
** butts '' had been built all round a pool of water, 
about half a mile inland from the sea. Here we 
took up our post^ and slaughtered innumerable 
golden plover as they flew into this pool from all 
directions. It is very similar sport to flighting- 
duck, except it is not nearly so difficult — ^in fact, 
the chief drawback to the sport is that you cannot 
very well miss the birds as they come fluttering 
down on to the pond They are most excellent 
eating. We enjoyed three days of this sport, 
and then returned to Honolulu in time for the 
big hida which Prince David had arranged for us. 
This took place in a large house on the outskirts 
of the town, and a lot of people had been invited to 
see it. Except for the rather pretty dresses of the 
dancers, I cannot say it was any better than, or even 
as good as, those we had seen in other islands; 
and in some respects it rather reminded us of the 
Tahitian variety. 

Of course we had to drive out and see the great 
lion of Honolulu — that celebrated precipice the 
Pali. You drive half-way across the island, which is 
narrow here, to get to it, the road — an excellent one 
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— gradually rifling till you get to a sort of pass near 
the top of the mountains, and 1200 feet above sea- 
leveL There, without any preliminary warning, the 
mountains, some of which are over 3000 feet high, 
descend on the other side in a sheer enormous preci- 
pice a mile in length, and as steep as the wall of a 
house. From here you have a fine view of the other 
coast of the island ; but the only drawback to admiring 
it is the incessant furious blast of wind which blows with 
great force through the mountain pass where you are. 
The driver of our buggy told us that a short 
time previously a buggy and two horses had been 
blown clean over this huge precipice, and the 
occupants had had a very narrow escape from accom- 
panying it. They had returned on foot to Honolulu 
with their tale, and a party immediately set off to collect 
the debris. What was their surprise, however, when 
they got to the foot of the precipice, to find both the 
horses alive and not much the worse, and only the 
buggy considerably damaged. Our driver looked as if 
he was telling us the truth when he told us this tale ; 
but, looking down from where we were, we would not 
have believed the story if it had been told us by an 
archangel himsel£ Here, in ancient days, a famous 
battle was fought between Eamehameha I. and the 
natives of Oahu, resulting in the latter being driven 
through the pass and over this mighty precipice with 
great slaughter, in about the last great fight he 
fought for the unification of the islands. 
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Honolulu is, as they eay, '^more American than 
the Americans " in the shape of the number of bars 
there are everywhere ; and the quantity of cocktails 
which the ordinary inhabitant seems to be able to 
put away in the course of the morning is astounding. 
We suffered considerably from the superabundance of 
that form of hospitality, so popular in the States, 
which insists on your drinking cocktail after cocktail 
whether you want it or not Whether before break- 
fast or after supper, it is one and the same thing, I 
am afraid we made ourselves rather impopular by 
declining a great deal of this superabundant hospi- 
tality. 

Before we left we got an invitation from Prince 
David to a reception on the anniversary of the 
birthday of the late king, out at his house at Wai- 
kiki. When we got there we found that most 
of the guests belonged to what is still called there 
the royalist party — old friends and retainers of 
the late royal fSsonily. A great many of them 
were bedizened like Christmas trees, with huge 
Hawaiian decorations and ribbons. The guests were 
evidently determined to have the glitter and pomp, 
if they coidd not have the reality, of a regal 
court. 

Soon after we got there I found myself ensconced 
alongside a fat Hawaiian matron, who never gave 
me a chance of getting away the whole evening. 
Albert had mysteriously disappeared ; so, when 
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supper was announced, Ftince David came up 
wit^ a great deal of fuss to ask me where he waa 
I was as ignorant as a babe unborn; so a search- 
party was organised, and the palace was as 
thoroughly searched as, I am told, the cellars of the 
House of Commons are before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment At length he was discovered at the end of a 
long, dimly -lit gallery, apparently having a very 
excellent time with a little Hawaiian dibutantej 
about seventeen, who had never been out to a par^ 
before in her life, and was evidently much impressed 
by the marked attentions of a real live English 
lord He was, I regret to say, sternly dragged away, 
and told off to take the leading and fittest lady 
in to supper, looking very crestfallen and disgusted. 
I must say that the whole thing was very well done, 
and the supper excellent; but by this time Albert 
had lost all interest in the proceedings, for a watchful 
eye was kept on him to prevent him making another 
bolt for the d^mtomte, so we soon afterwards left and 
drove home. 

We did not find Honolulu particularly interest- 
ing, especially as it rained most of the time, and 
we were told that the great volcano of Ealauea was 
scarcely worth going all the way to visit, as it 
had been quiescent for some time ; so we were glad 
when the Canadian mail-boat, which was to take 
us on to Victoria, British Columbia, arrived. We 
had originally intended to return via San Francisco, 
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but owing to the official tabooing of all English 
Teasels I mentioned before, the boats to San Francisco 
were insufferably crowded, and not particularly safe, — 
so we were told, — as the Yankees had seized upon 
any old tramp they could get hold of, and painted 
her up and put her on the line to take the place 
of the ousted British boats. Soon after we got on 
board, the steward came and told us that there were 
a gentleman and two ladies who wanted to see us, so 
up we went on deck There we found Albert's little 
friend the cUimtante, and her uncle and aunt, with 
whom she lived, covered with wreaths and necklaces 
of flowers. These latter are called leis, and are 
made of carnations, and quite pretty. Without 
a moment's hesitation they rushed up to Albert 
and myself, plucked off their floral decorations and 
heaped them on the top of us, and bade us a 
last farewell. The astonishment of the passengers 
— ^a respectable, commonplace lot — on our appearance 
later in the saloon, smothered with flowers, was 
intense, as we were the only passengers firom Hono- 
lulu, and no doubt they were not aware of the 
universal custom in this island of smothering you 
with flowers and wreaths when you leave. Our ship, 
the WarrimoOt we found very comfortable, and the 
officers one of the nicest set of men it has ever been 
our luck to come across — ^all young, and most of them 
in the Naval Reserve. 

After another uneventful voyage of five or six days 
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— ^the weather getting colder and colder as we sailed 
north — ^we dropped anchor in the beantifiil harbour 
of Yietoria on Vancouver Island. We found this a 
smarts bright little town, with good buildings, dectzic 
light and trams, and everything up to date ; bat as 
it is so well known, I will not stop to describe it 

We had intended to leave in a couple of days on 
the straight run home across Canada; but ''there's 
many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip,** and the 
second day after we landed, poor Albert developed 
high fever. At first we thought it was only in- 
fluenia, but as he got no better we got a doctor, 
and then discovered that that wretched wound in 
his leg from the poisonous coral in Tahiti had never 
properly healed, and he was su£fering from acute 
blood-poisoning, and in a very dangerous state. He 
had to go into hospital, where he underwent a slight 
operation, and was laid up a matter of three weeks. 
In the meantime I had to amuse myself as best I 
could, dividing my time between the two dubs, the 
Badminton and the Union, and getting some rather 
expensive lessons in poker, as these Victorians are 
reckoned, and I do not doubt it, some of the finest 
performers at this game that exist. There seems a 
erase for poker-playing in this town; everybody, 
from the highest to the lowest, seems to indulge in 
it every evening. The craze for the more scientific 
game of bridge has not yet arrived out here. Curi- 
ously enough, we discovered here our old friend B. J., 
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whom we had last met when we left San Francisco. 
He seemed to know everybody, as usual, and again 
acted as my guide, phDosopher, and friend. 

There is a good sprinkling of naval men here, 
as Esquimault, about four nules from the town, is the 
headquarters of the North Pacific Squadron, and the 
Admiral is here most of the year with a more or less 
formidable fleet It was while waiting for Albert's 
recovery that, to while away the time, it first struck 
me that it might be amusing to write down these 
experiences of our travels; so if the reader finds 
many mistakes in the earlier part of this work, he 
must put it down to the efforts of the ex-cowboy who 
was my first amanuensis, and who had very rudi- 
mentary ideas of his work. 

Our travels were now fast drawing to a close, 
and we were both anxious to get back to England, 
as we were already a couple of months overdue ; so 
we travelled the three thousand odd miles across 
snow-dad and ice-bound Canada without a break, 
except for an hour or two at Winnipeg, where we 
took a sleigh-ride, which we did not particularly 
enjoy, as the temperature was SO"" below zero — rather 
warm for here in the winter, we were told. At length 
we didy reached New York, and a day or two later 
embarked on the Campania^ and soon arrived once 
more on the shores of good old England, without any 
further experience, except that Albert, who never 
seemed to be in luck's way, got washed out of his 
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cabin one night hy a heavy sea, which broke in his 
port-hole and the dead-light, and five others at the 
same time, and was, I believe, one of the heaviest 
seas that has strack this vessel since she was built 
We found, on calculating it up, that we had wandered 
about 20,000 miles by sea and 6000 by land in our 
travels. 

In conclusion, if the reader of this work gets a 
tithe of the pleasure out of it that we got out of our 
pleasant wanderings in these quaint islands of the 
Pacific, we shall feel we have not wasted good ink and 
paper. So here we leave him, doubtless by this time 
hst asleep, with that pretty fuewell which has so 
ofken rung out across the lagoon to us fiK>m Samoan 
beaches — '^Taiofa ! " which being interpreted means, 
" My love to you/ 



THE END 



printed hy R. & R. Clask, Limitsd, EJinhtrj^. 
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